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DEMCATION- 



I KNOW not to whdm the SatinteVer Wn be with fa 
, muieh 'pfbpf\eij dedfeated as to oiie "who has ehforced 
Its pf cfcelJts by his Mfe and toftVerfidbn. To yOu, indeed, 
1: tiaVe *in6ire (>ar£i<iukjr indtkeitieifts Ibr siddreflihg thU 
trifting teftimony of refped. I cannot refi^d thatyarntiAi 
byvHkii I'ahi'iftipelled eo acknowledge the in(lru<5^or of 
my infant mind^ the guardian of my fame» and the 
friend and patron of ray literary labours. To you I have 
been indebted for afliftance and corre^ion in the pro» 
grefs of my work» and for a munificent reward of that 
attention by which I have concluded it. From your ge- 
^ nerofity I have reafon to ezped that independence of for- 
f " tune which may enable me to defpifey in fecurity^ the in* 
^ folence of wealth and the pride of ignorance. 

^^ - When I thus address myfelf to you, I labour, indeed^ 

^ under no common difficulties. That energy of thought 

^ and fplendour of genius, by which you are fo eminent!/ 

iw dillinguilhed, are fo much graced by that modedy which 

V* is always the attendant on extraordinary merit, that I am 

^ obliged to reftrain that ardour with which the contempla- 

^ tioa of your talents and virtues has infpired me. I know 

\ . A a Ihai 

,1^ 
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XT DEDICATION. 

that if I wifli to preferve your patronage I muft reprefs 
mj enthutiafm> and admire in filence. 

. 1 cannot conclude without expreffing my belief that you 
'will judge of the Saumterer with your accuftomed kind« 
xiefs. I have no doubt, indeed, (though my opinio may 
appear too vaiui) that jpoii will find in it much to admire^ 
and little to condemn ; that yoit will praife its beauties 
vrithout unwillingnefs, and cenfure only when cenfure is 
necefTary. Should the little bark which I have now vea- 
tuied upon the dream of time, be wafted by the gale of 
favour to future ages> the praiie of its fuccefs mud be* 
long to you. . » 

HEWSON CLARKE. 
Juniio^ 1805. 
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"It ^ Any of the following eflays were firft 
-^^^ given to the world through the me- 
dium of the Tyne Mercury. The approba- 
tion with which they were received has in- 
duced me to revife the remaining numbers, 
and to publifh them collectively. 

For all the papers, except thofe figned X, 
I muft be rdponfible.' I have been indebted 
for the latter, \vhich fortti perhaps/ the moft 
Yldiiable part cf this volume, to a gentiiemaa 
wh6fe name and talents would do honoiM: to 
any undertaking. The criticifrAs oa Maftw 
Betty, though not confiftent with the origind 
plan, are inferted by the defire of their for- 
mer readers. I have tranflatied all the mottoes, 

A3 except 
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except the French ones, which, it may be 
prefuiiied, are intelligible to all who will read 
the Saunterer. 

. If the approbation by which I was firft in- 
duced to publilh the prefent volume be not 
hereafter continued, I (hall regret the incon- 
ftancy of praife, but I fhall not accufe myfelf 
of temerity or arrogance. He who has pleaf- 
ed the readers of a newfpaper without the aid 
of buffoonery, politics, or fcandal, has fome 
reafon to believe that his labour has not b32n 
entirely ufelefs. To have gained by my writ- 
ings the favour and the friend^ip of a few, 
without influence, flattery, or r|thes, is a bet- 
ter excufe for my literary prefumption than. 
can commonly be offered. I am unwilling 
to believe that the effays which were applaud- 
ed when their author was unknown, will lofe 
Hms: intereft when he is difcovered. 

Should 
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Should I even be difgraced as a writer, I 
do not think that it will much difhonour me 
as a man. The reader fhould remember, whatr 
ever may be the imperfections of the follow- 
ing pages, that they were compofed by a 
youth, who, when he firft commenced their 
publication, had only juft completed his feven- 
teenth year ; who owed all he knew to his 
own enquiries and exertions ; v^rho was nei- 
ther encouraged by friendfliip to difplay his 
literary talents, nor fubmitted his writings to 
its corredion* 

With refpe£t to the obfervadons and the 
charaders introduced into the Saunterer, what- 
'ever may he imagined of the inexperience of 
their author, I think it neceffary to declare^ 
that I have advanced no opinion which I had 
not previoufly examined, have exprefled na 
fentiment which I did not feel, nor defcribed 
^t:-" any 
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kny charader (except one) which I did hot 
fcoow. N6n€ of my i«flfe£tioii8 upon Rfe or 
human nature were formed from books, but 
are fuch as were furnifhed by uly own obfer- 
vation and intimacy with tfie W^rld. I did 
not think in order to write, but I ivrote in cwr- 
der to exprefs my fedings. When I produoed 
the eflay on fecrets, a friend had betrayed 
me ; when I defcribed the mifenes of idle-^ 
uefs, I had experienced them ; when I drew 
the portrait of Maggot, I drew the portrait 
of a Saunterdr^ who advifes others while he 
neglects himfelf ; when I defcribed the ab- 
fnrdities of common conVerfation, thofe ab- 
fufdities had dilgufted me. 

V 

That I "WdiS partly ihducfed to the publica- 
tion of thefe eflays by the defire of literary 
fame, I moft readily eonfefs ; but fhould my 
timbition be dliajppointed, I 0xail not look 

back 
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back without pleafure on the hours I fpent in. 
dieir produdipn. They have fometimes re* 
Keved my mind from more weighty exertion^ 
without fuffering it to defcend to lefs innocent- 
amufements. Amid the cenfure or the praife 
of criticifm I fhall ftill remember with com- 
placency, that I have fometimes been preferved 
from idlehefs or folly by the compofition of 

a Saunterer. 

- ' »• 

It is eafy for thofe who can claim no fur 

periority of genius, or talents, to conceal their 

weaknefs under the maik of reprehenfibn. 

Some, who think my opinions or reafoningi 

erroneous, will perhaps be willing to avoid 

the trouble of a more laboured argument, by 

exclaiming againft my writings as puerile, 

* *• • •• ■ 

and confequently fooliih. Such cenfures as 

thefe, however, I fhall always confider as the 

higheft tribute of applaufe. My fentiments 

and 
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2tfid ftyle are neither worfe nor better for the- 

age or fituation of theif author, and He who 

^efts to <kfpife them becaufe they were com- 

pofed in circumftances unfavourable to literas- 

ture, only (hews hb own imbeciiity. I am 

act ignorant dut many who would have 
][w:aifed the SAUNTEREit had it been given 

fb the Worid-as the jfyrodu^tion of an hoary 
philofopher, will be unwilling to allow it any 
merit when it is difcovered to be the produc- 
tion of an unbearded ymith. The reafdns 
Avhifch/ tiiOCwklLflatwiirig thefe confidefatibns, 
ithluced me to pr^x my name are of llttte 
importance to the world ; but I have taken 
care not *^to give a prcx)f of my fpirit at die 
Cxpence of my underftanding/'^ 

Gate/head^ Sept. 1, 1805, 
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Kulltus addlSius jurare in verBa magl/fri : 
Quo me cunque rapit Umpefas deferor be/^es. 



HoRt 



IMITATED. 

But aik not to what Do&ors I apply ; 
Sworn to no mailer, of no fchool am I : 
As drives the (lorm, at any door I knock, 

» 

And houfe with Montaigne now, and now with Locke. 

Pope. 

^^ • 

IT IS ncccflfary for him who wifties lo gain the attention 
of the world without its envy» that he (hould inHnuatd 
himfeif into its favour by gentlcnefs and good humour* 
He who hopes to influence others by bluntnefs of conver- 
fation and addrefs> will find too late that his frankxiefs 
has only created him a number of enemies, equally tena* 
clous of their follies, and jealous of Imaginary honour. 

B The 
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14 THE SAUNTERER. 

The influence of the advifer cannot be employed with 
fafety till it is too ftrong to be lelifted. Self-love will 
fometimes'oppofe every argument which ingenuity may 
produce ; but he who engages the paflioiis m his favour 
will find tliat he has in fome meafure fecured the obedi- 
ence of reafon. His opinions will be heard without much 
refiilance or fufpicion. The^obilinate will be convinced 
without feeling the refentment of infulted vaakyr aad^he 
pliant be rendered fubfervient to his will, and by attach- 
ment fecured from the danger of inconilancy. 

The imperceptibfe influence which m'en of moderate 
capacity pofTefs over thofe with whom they are familiar, 
may be in a great meafure owing to the unguarded fecu- 
rity with which their remarks are received. We do not 
imagine that men without pride or oftentation can coun- 
teradl our purpofes, or influence our opinions. We at- 
tend to them with that iad>flFerence which mere familiarity 
infpires, and do not find, till the difcovety is uftTcfs, that 
our fentiments and conduct have been influenced princi- 
pally by the obfequious companion and the unobtrufive 
friend ; by one who has liftened to our arguments with- 
out remark, and laughed at our jefls without crlticifm. 

If mtldnels and incapacity arc fo powerful, what may 
not be «xpcAed from the man who to fupcrior abilities 
joins equal gentlenefs ? Who, with energy to fijpport 
bis principles, can enforce virtue Without unxhanly vehe- 
mence, and cenfare guilt withom afpetity ; who, in the 
aome;its of convivial mtnh, caA^ unite gaiety with in^' 

(Irudlionj 
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ftrudVion, and in the ciicles of puUIc life improve the mo- 
rality of the fage and tlie learnin;^ of the TchoUr, by the 
eafe and the fuavity of the man of faihion* # 

- To influence the noli)ds,of our compsinlons without M- 
.pla)ing oiu" fupeirionty, it may , fomet j m«i be neceiTary 
to aiTume the cliarafter .of a Sauntik^r^, to glide into 
tlj^ company of oqr fricn4si withoqt any apparent piirfult 
bjiit tbi^ of relaxation, or amu(em&nty aipyd whiU we di- 
Tt& ih^ opintoa of oth^r^ to f xpi«efe oar o^m ^Uh fr«ra- 
iag^L&itnce and caution^ W ithont afluming a dhfWKoml 
ptpweff the Sauuter«r, in the coaimeref of ^convtr^ion* 
m^ {ioxwilim&s h^iue anN opportunity of impr-^ving h» 
h^cf^j l^y his hGfiwUdg^ or bis wifdom : wi^otH: indut- 
ring the fufpicion of niea.nneA l)e vifk^ QOii^QrJn himfelf to 
the manners and Ration of his company : he may be fe« 
ripusi with the gray«, and moi^y with due gay ; vitb the 
p)iiLpA)phrr h|e nf^y de£cant on i^e cmriofi^les of nat\^n>f 
ai^ trifliB, with ji. lafdy on the beauty of her fan : he may 
epfcyrce, by his precepts,, die morality of the fage* ^nd 
J9Ui in the mirth and the humour of the triHer. But as ^ftL 
there are fometimes circumflances in which fubmi^n i$ 
a proof of cowardice au>d meanncfs, fo the Saunterer may 
b.e occafionally allowed to exert himfelf when the fociety 
of which he is a member is infulted by ignorance or fol^* . 
^hc liar, the Oanderer, or the opprefl'or of weaknefs, may * 
b.e attacked whhout any vtolaHon of poUtenefs. Ey^n 
tbe naalicioas d'<vre not accufe him of iitiper^iaence whiid 
Ke is employed in the prote^ion of i&snoieence or beauty* 
^A» he ovi^g^ IP difp^siy in his genetal clura<^^ thctJTvfii- 
: B 2 vity. 
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vity, fo he may fometimes be allowed to (hew ihie firm- 
nefs, the decifion, and the Intrepidity of the gentleman. 

If this be the real portrait of a Saunterer, I haVe per* 
haps been delineating a contrail to my own imperfe^ions. 
Although I have the vanity to affume the name, I can- 
not hope to fupport the charaAer ; 1 will not flatter my- 
felf that 1 fhall be able to attrafl the gay by brilliancy of 
wit, or pleafe the grave by extent of learning. Unlike 
the original of my portrait, I may tire the idle by folem* 
nity, or difguft the bufy by impertinence. The ftudent 
may converfc wiih me without hearing a fentence of Greek 
on which to criticife, and the beau devote the time whiclt 
he does not fpend in the purfuits of gallantry, to teaze me 
in vain for a ban mot or a witticifm« 

Yet whatever may be the confequence of thefe defici- 
encies, like the reft of mankind I expedt to pleafe* I can 
teach the plain how to excite<lefire, and iaRru6l the beau- 
tiful in the art of prefervmg it; I can communicate to 
J|kbe trifling the fecret of living without fcandal, and ta 
the young the art of fhining without debauchery. The 
girls, by liftening to my perfuafions, may gain hufbands, 
and the matrons preferve un withered the wreath of con- 
nubial felicity. 

To attempt to amufe or inftrudl the world after the ap- 
pearance of the Spe(flator or the Rambler may be confi- 
dered as foolifh or unneceflary ; but whatever may be the • 
^nowledg^f mankind which they have dif[^ay«d, I can- 
not 
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Aot believe that they have left mo room for the exertions 
of fucceeding writers.- Human nature will flill furnifh 
new materialf for fefleftion, and new fubje<5ts for fatire ; 
and he who cannot command admiration b^is genius^ 
may at leaft attract attention by .his novmlty. Though 
envy may be excited by the merit of a contemporary wri- 
ter, it is feldom, if he be of tolerable abiliues, that his 
idvice is not more eagerly read than that of the long- 
departed heroes of literature. A new book is read by 
^very man who wifhes to fhine in fafhionable or even fe- 
fpei^able tittle-tattle, and aniong the number feme may 
be found on whom admonition will not be ineflPe^lual. 
That there is already a fuflScient number of waiters in the' 
#orld ittight have been equally urged againft Horace, 
Dryden, Pope, or Johnfon; yet who would not* lament 
the lofs of any of their produ<51ions as a real injury to the 
world ? If it be urged that fuch writers may be excufed, 
but that petty fcribblers ought not to force their writings 
into notice, it may be aiked in return, in what manner is 
a fcribbler to difcover his defe<5ls but by the judgment of 
the world ? Let it be remembered, tbat-fuch an argu- 
ment as this would have ec^ually denitd ,to the critic the * 
works -of Milton and Tate, of Burke and Bolinbroke. 
Horace has Supported, by well felc<*lcd examples, the opi- 
nion I have advanced. 

Non ii prior^s maaovixLS tenet 
Seie^Homerusi; Piiid^rida& latent 
. Ce9(^^> et sUf ei minacet . 
Steilchorique graves Cameos. 

B3 . JiM 
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And pope, with equal felicity of judgment, 

Tho* daring Milton fits fublime, 
^ In Spencer native mufes play ; 
Kor yet fliall Waller yield to time. 
Nor |)enfive Cowley's moral lay. 

Perhaps, like myriads of thofe who have preceded me, 
1 may have raifed expedations which J cannot gratify ; 
tut when I have ceafed to pleafe, I (hall retire without a 
murmur ; and if I am not able to gain applaufe, (hall 
endeavour to fly from the voice of cenfure. If 1 havo 
ihewn prefumption in attempting what I am unable 
to perform, 1 may at leall convince my readers that I 
am not devoid of (hame, by fubmitting to their deciHon 
irithout imperunent refinance. 
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^eu mohilibus 'OtprU In horruii 
Aiiventum foliis, Jeu viriJaj ritirum, 

£t corde. tsf genibui tremit, 

HoR. lib. I. od. IJ. 

' Her breath alternate comes and goes 

If but a lizard (lir the leaves ; 
4^d if the' zephyrs fan the boughs, 

She iiarts and quivers, pants and heaves* 
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To the Author of the Saunter en 

Sir, • 

AS the writer who pretends to regard the hap* 
pinefs of mankind, and who wiAies to allay the anin)ofi« 
ties of private life, ought not, while he attends to the fighs 
of the lover, to forget the miferies of the hufband. I 
flatter ihyfelf fo far as to believe that my prcfent com- 
plaints may not be unregarded, and that my wife may 
have an opportunity of didinguilhing her portrait in the 
Saunterer. 

My wife, when 1 Srft married her, was a plump, fpright- 
\f girl, with eyes that fparkled with vivacity, and cheeks 
that proclaimed the health of innocence. She could plajr 
and laugh, and dance and fmg, with all the gaiety of 
youdi. During the honeymoon, as might na'^urally bq 
expe^edy our hoUrs were fpent in a round of happinefs 
and feftivity. The fprightlinefs of Emily enchanted me, 
^Mt\t in her folitary hours fhe dif played that delicacy of 
feeling "which condttutes the excellence of a female. But, 
alas ! Sir, my wife has changed from a good-temperedf 
cheerful and fpnghtly.gtrly and is become what is gene« 
rally called a nervous wife ; every breeze has now the 
power of putting my whole family into confufion, and of 
occupying the whole neighbourhood in enquiries and con* 
je<^ures ; a change of the moon can difcharge our fervants^ 
and our victors have been more than once dMmiStdi be« 
caufe one of them has c&anced to remark that the weather 
was more hazy than ufual^ and that we might exped a 
oemrn of the Aower; Tp 
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To defcribc all the fymptoms with which a nervotxt 
wife is aflFe<ifVed would dcftroy your patience. If the 
clouds begin to lower, fhe is afraid that the moifture iHay 
aiEeA hier lungs^ If the fun (hines, the heat is too power* 
ful to be fupported. In winter the (harpnefs of the wink} 
cannot be endured. In fummer the rarefa^ion of the aiv 
]>roduces faintjaefs. In fpring the variation . of the we^ 
ther hurts her nerves ^ and in antumn the perpetual caina^ 
nefs renders her lowfpirited. In ^anutiry June would re^ 
JUre her healthy and in June fhe is always fcverifti, except 
in January. Every feafon brings with it fomething ruia-» 
ous to her conftitution, and every morning produces fomc 
change of weather which renders her life i of uppor table. 
If I wi(h her to take a walk» it is imprudent ta venture! 
out, as the air is dangeroue. If I wifli td remain at honie»: 
h9 much confinement makes her melancholy. When £ 
prefer chocolate, (he thinks that tea is a greater cordial f 
and when I order tea, (he defires chocolate, as a better re«( 
Qorative. If' I expeft company, her health wHl be ruined 
by fo much diHurbance ; and if we are by ourfeLves, (he, 
•fifties for company to amufe her. Sometimes (he think* 
Uiat a book would raife her fpirit'Sy and when I have pTO«( 
cured it, too much attetUion will ^royftbeml - 

A« the window of the parlour frontt to the ftreet, myt 
vrife difcovcred that the murnjiur oi the ©roud made her 
uneafy ; I therefore contrived a window which command* 
-ed a, view of the country,, and then the profpedli was diiUj,. 
wad (he wifhed for.amufem6nt. The -fight of. a- fide pvo« 
duced the heajdache ^ I.piocu]:td her a.ftove, asid:tben. 
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iJie fire was more cheerful. The buftle of the town made 
hfcr reftlefs ; I fold my houfe in the town and pur chafed 
a feat in the country, and then (be feared flie fhould die for 
want of company. Thomas was turned away becaufe he 
was too impudent, and then fhe wiflied that (he had 
not parted with him, as he was fo humble and fubmiilive* 
If a moufe luns acrofs the floor (he falls into fits, and, the 
cla(h of a door throws her into violent agonies. 

A great part of my income is confumed in paying the 
pbyfician and apothecary, who are almod become inmates 
of my family. Every hour brings along with it leni« 
zftetits, eleduanes, pills, and cordials. She has purchafed 
of die charitable Dr. Solomon fifty bottles of the balm of' 
gtlead. One of my fcrvants is employed in giving her 
xtsedirines, and T am difturbed four times in the night by 
her nurfe informing her that it is time to take an ele^uary. 
I am obliged to humour her in every thing, as Dr. Daf-" 
fodii informs me that it is dangerous to oppofe her wi(hes.' 
As fhe, therefore, knows that I d%re dot refufe her re- 
quefls, ' (he fometimes defires a pair of ear- rings, and 
fometimes takes a fancy to a newfa(hioned head-drefs* 
But that I may be able to (hew you more minutely the 
nature of her complaints, I (hall give you an extrad from 
her memorandum book, which I have found by accident.* 

Monday. — ^Rofe at one o'clock.— The weather very 
^Id. — Cold weather is very injurious to health. — I won- 
der why Mr. Z* always allows the curtain to be drawn fo 
foon i it is iofufierable ; 1 muft fpeak tQ him about it. 

Mem.- 
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M^m*— ^I-acJy Faddlc has to call upon me at Rye to play. a . 
game at quadrille. — Her brother, a very ppetty fellow ; 
hope to fee him.— Four o'clock. — Weather vciy hot.— ?- 
Wonder that Mr. Z. does not get clofer blinds ; my talk- 
ing has no efifetfl upon him ; mud tell him that the fun 
will hurt my health. — Eight o'clock. — t-oii at Q^ IQO 
guineas. — Muft not tell Mr. Z. — DcluA it from my apo- 
thecary's bill. — Very fleepy. — I wonder that Mr. Z« iKan 
never go to bed fooner, 

Tuefday. — Was fouccd to go to bed at foqr»«*-Dr. Daf- 
fodil fent mc fome bom4 dro^i^* Mcm«— -To ttdl him t9 
f(|n4 th^Qi n^opc pUafant } 4e^r Dr. SolQiQon's.medlcme 19 
{^r moT9 pjiJat^blo. Mcm-^To ftnd fora ta^iiuic^ c^e, 
-—Weatbftr very fine.— Wonder that Mr. Z. never tak9« 
a iaunt in th^ carriage:. — Tbrfte o'clQck.f— Very viuich 
fatigued with the joUing of the carriage. — Wonder ihat 
Mr. Z. could wifh m<5 to ventyro into ^be ain-TT-SentMary 
for a cordial to Daffodil. — Very bitter ; did not t*k€ it } 
bitters do no good. Mem — To tell him to fend a cor, 
dial of cinnamon or mint. — Six o'clock. — r Received the 
apothecary's bill, aoo giuineal; muft give him lop, and 
pay Lady F. with the other.-^Hope my hufband will not 
t)iink the fum too laig<?. Mem. — Sir J. Faddlo at Lady 
R's rout for a paitner. 

Wednefday. — The dear pplite m^n complimented me 
on my complexion. Mem. — To go to-night to Lady 
paddle's rout. — 1 am very much furprifed that Mr. Z* 
ikoujd not • turn away Thomas,i he loojks £6 dull !^1 he 

weather 
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breather {s very ftormy ; mil ft not, however, forget Lajy 
Faddle*! rout. ~Mem. — To hav6 my tea ihedicated with 
Brodum's cordial as a very good rcftorative. — Muft v in- 
form Dr. Daffodil that I am much iurprized at his negli- 
gence.— Have not received above three cordials to-day.—* 
Mull difcharge the ICO guineas. 

You will, fir, imagine, after this defcription, that m^ 
wife is a pale emaciated woman, whofe limbs are enfee- 
fcltfd by difeafe, and whofe life is preferved by medical 
affiftance. ' But, on the contrary, fir, fhe is in appearance 
the fame bioomiftg, healthful Emily whom I married'. 
Shfe is a$ lively as any of her companions at the cardf- 
tkbk, and can fupport, with great vivacity, a converlk- 
tibb which introduces the failings of her neighbours. Sh^ 
is atit moft admired dancer at an affembly, and in the 
company of a gallant fhe can render her converfation en- 
thianting. When any of her female friends make their 
^ppeafance (he can forget all her maladies, and meet 
diem with the utrfioft good humour. She can chide the 
fervams without the leaft injury to her frame ; and I my- 
felf have foitifetimes wifhed that the aftlvitf of her tongue 
<vas fncceeded by fatigue. 

Now, fir, as the prefcriptions of Dr. Daffodil have n<t 
cffedl upon the difpofition of my wife, and as my prefent 
lituation is infupportahle, 1 have applied to you as to a 
a phyfician of the mind, in which her malady principally 
exifts. In the charader of a Saunterer, many in (imitar 
iitfiauoiis may have occurred to you i and if^ by your ad<* 

▼ice 
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vice or adiftance, my domeftlc bappinefs may be fecured> 
you need not doubt of tbe gratitude of 

Yours, &c. 

FENELON ZANTHON. 

Mr. Zanthon feems to have miftaken the caprices of 
his wife for the fymptoms of a deplorable difeafe. In* 
deed, had I not reafon to believe that he is a goodnatured 
man who is too fond of his wife to perceive her folKes, 1 
ihould imagine that flic was very much affli(5led with hy- 
pochondriafm. His (ituation is not a very peculiar one» 
as I am acquainted with a number of ladies who give 
equal uneafmefs to their hu/bands, employment to the 
apothecary, and di/Tatisfa^lion to their friends. It can- 
not be fuppofed that 1 wifh to add new torture to thofe 
who are really afHi(fted with difeafe : their Htuation is fuf« 
ficiently deplorable. But a love of cordials, play, and 
contradidlion, does not appear to me to be confident with 
that delicacy of frame which fo ftrongly marks the vidims, 
of weak nerves. Were I a phyfician, I might dire<5t fome 
mode of proceeding which might perhaps give equal fatis- 
fadion to the Jiufband and the wife ; but, as I have not 
the fandion of a diploma, I have prevailed upon Dr. Gal« 
banum (who, I am afTured by the college of Edinburgh, 
^s a man of great abilities and learning) to give me the 
following claflical prefcription : — 

R. Virgae Broomenfis, manipulus unum. 
Signc. Applicatur Dorfalem omnse tertio qaque horam : 

atque eundum datur. 

Verba: 
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Vorte Irafeu^di et jur* qi. 
Patiads Vincitur in roomo nigro pro horac" diios' ottin'e die. 

Rej^eutur doti^ elk cdratidum eft. 
HanStrs (bniffiifiuin airi^fe^ fine fperk^ dare ddnes dit 

que elle rfi^Iibr eft. * 

6. G. 

A» fame of jaijt refiders-mt^t* not be able' tb tlnderi 
ftand the* in(po?tlM)e« of the'DoAor^S" rtci^f attd-^ts^raf 
▼erfion might not h^veden^ jufttce t6 his^I^aht lafinky) 
1 have prevailed upon bim^- in* Cfitc of the ahgcr.of hii 
brethren^ to give me the follev^ii^ tvattflatibn ;•»-* 

Take of birch rods, one handful. 
Dire^ions. — To be af4>lied to the fmall of the back 
tvery third hour, and -a fufficient number of warm words 
and oaths to be given at the fame time. The patient to 
be confined in- a dark room two hours everyday. Re^ 
peat thefc operations till Ihe be cured. — A very ftrong 
bitter draught (without fpirit) to be given, till flie decUrei^ 
that (he is better. 
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On'eagle*ft i^m^ bnthortal iTcaad^ fl(e^ Pott; ' 

AS I fometimes divert myfelf with liftening to the coW 
verfations which my. writings produce, without ap^ 
I>earing to be anj^ way intcreftcd in the fubje<5l, I hayc 

c ^d 
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had frequent opportunities of learning the Tentiments of 
t)>« ladies concerning me ; and 1 muft confefs that my felf- 
love has been in fome meafure leiTcned by difcovering that 
many of them pay very few compliments to my genius or 
Vrit, but fuppofe my remarks to be the produ<5tion of fome 
fuperanuated old fellow, whom debility compels to rail 
againil the pride and the folly of the fair fex. I have 
heard a lid y, to whom the company of Mr.' *♦♦♦*■ 
appeared to be very agreeable, proteft that the Sauntercr 
was fo full of morality that it almoft threw her tnto hyi*- 
terics ; and have been furprized to hear myfelf ridiculed 
as an old-fafhioned batchelor, by a beau whoie life had 
been twice the duration of my own. 

Now as I know no greater mortification than that of 
being confidered as too dull or too ferious for the company 
of the ladies, I hope to be able to gain their favour, and 
to hear " the dear fprightly fellow*' echoed from one fide 
of the tea-table to the other, as a reward for my defence 
of one of the moft valuable prerogatives of the ladies—^ 
that of indulging themfelves in the ufe of scandal. 

It muft be very obvious to any one who iias ever heard 
the converfation of a company of ladies, that without the 
aid of a fufficient portion of fcandal they could not poffiblj 
preferve any vivacity, but would be all obliged to fit 
without uttering a fyllslble ; a condition to which I am 
fure fome of them would prefer that of perpetual vtrgi- 
tfty. Befides, every one knows that it is a principle of 
|>olitenefs to contribute as much as we podlbly can to the 

fatis- 
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fktisfa^ion of our company ; atid fitrely this can by net 
means be £o readily performed as by the relation of all 
the real or imaginary vices or follies which have bceit 
committed by the very deareft friends which the company 
are poiS^/Ted of. No one indeed, who has not been pre- 
fent, can form any idea of the pleafure which a fociablc 
circle can receive from the delightful hiftory of an intrigue 
or elopement ; or how much one lady will be delighted 
By the remarks of her vifitors upon the imprudence of 
Mifs Q^ or what fatisfaAioR another will receive from the 
information that Mifs W. appeared at the ball in a very 
mifafbionabte drefs*^ 

Bcfidcs, were we to difallow tbe aid of fcandal, how 
many of our belles would be obliged to conceal their own 
virtue and merit. Now as no one will be £o unpxolite at 
to imagine that any lady can poffibly be guilty of the vices' 
which (he imputes to another, the pra(5lix:e of fcandal ii 
eminently ufcfol to exprefs the abhorrence which a lady 
entertains for the foibles which (he is fo kind as to point 
eut in her abfent friends. I have known a prude whole 
▼inue had been very much fafpe<5ted, futficiently clear 
herftlf, in my opinion, of all fuch accufaiions, by her 
feverity againf^ the friuxpas of a lady of her acquniniance, 
and a coquet who was alwavs remarkable for n?* Hilc*f.ioit 
for the meny regain her title to propriety by remarking in 
another the very fame fault which had been condemned 
Jn heifelf. My friend Be ait Dapple, who is nioje in- 
quiliiive in ili.fe n^ tter «! <<n 1, aflirci- ne that ,i lady 
who is very aukwardly drcifed, is by the laws of dt.u-.icy 
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^^lowed to be ray genteel when (be defcan^s upon iBe 
want of tafte of any of the abfent belles of the town, and 
t^at a head-drefs which is totally unfafluonab}e> \s allowejd 
to be very becoming ^and g«nteel as foon as its podeiTor 
has railed fufiiciently againd the judgment of her friends^ 

The propriety of talking fcandal may lilcewife be de^ 
fended, becaufe that quali^cation may be ib eafily ac- 
quired. It would be ridiculous to ji^agifie that any lady 
vould fpoil her eyes or hero^onpplezion in poring over il^ 
abfurdities of a few old-faChioned fellows who only mean 
to improve the underftanding, or that ihe would employ 
that time in attending to any thing but a novel, which 
file is accu(lomed tQ ijpend gt her toilette* As no la<iy> 
i^ tj^is enlightci^d age, is ib nvfy&iffv^U ja« ^ rife bf- 
igore twelve, or to fit le£s th^pfour hours IQ arraying ^^ 
^Ipur of ;her cheeksy it is obviovs that itm^ft be morany 
i^poOSble for any of ^em to gain a iUfficient quantity of 
tbe vulgar kind pf Jcnow^edge to rei>der them a^ee^l^* 
But fqandal is je^cetppted fri^ this inconvenience ; for 
any ope who is fo gppijnaturefi as to lend her afli^npe to 
i^c cominop dq^k, ^^j^i^not fail to receive jas Urge a |>Qr- 
t^on of i^telligeoc^ in TeturQy ^4 consequently tp reap 
^powledge without labour or wafte of tin^. If (he de* 
light the i^opipany jbytM hiftory of an intrigpe, or an 
(^lopejjn^nf, ihe will in retiA^n be ^^tfi^kily IJarprized by 
)he rela,tioQ tb^iher y^ry deareft friend Mifs A. was diit 
(jpyered in a very ^I>pofnn>on (Uu^tion .with Mr. B. or if 
j^ gratify thfi circk by an a,jCic.Qunt of the ignorance 
of Mi^ C. ^ j^n iilMbily^ (b^ »U1 .perhaps be r^fonw 

penfed 
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ptnfed by the aflurancc that her rival Mifs D. has loft her 
beauty bj a fever.. After (he has gained this^ intelligence 
fhe is anjply fapplied for the enfuing evening, and may 
exchange the fauzpas for an a^ron of crim. con. or the 
fever for the ravages of difappointed love. 

Scandal may likewife be defended, with a little altera-' 
tion, by one of the moft forcible precepts of Chriftianity ; 
for if we alter the precept do as you would he done hy^ to do 
iu you are done hy^ (a fenfe in which it is tinderftood by 
ytx"^ refpedable perfonages) it will be a fufficient fan(5l!()n[ 
to any t)f tliofe ladies who remark the frailties or dcfcAs 
of others, fince every one of them knows thit her own: 
chara^er will be treated with equal freedom by her abfent 
friends. And furely.no one can be fo cruel, even with- 
out the authority of fcripture, as to deny to any lady a 
privilege of which her moft intimate friends are in poffef-*' 
fion ; or the liberty of retaliating upon her lival, by (hew- 
ingthe loofenefs of her morals, or (what the ladies of 
fafliton feem to confider as of equal conf^quence) the auk- 
Ward building of her head-drefs. 

It feems'to have been imaginsfd by fome old fafhioned 
moralifts, who have railed againft the love of fcanditl,' 
that a lady who talks .a|2^ainft her neighbours has fome*' 
malice or anj^er towards them ; but 1 am happy to have' 
an opporciinity «)f declaring, that from long and att«?ntive' 
obfcrvation I have ioiind this opinion, to be abP>l w^elyi 
falfe, infornach that I can defend the amufem nt oi fcan- 
dai as pertcdly innocent/ and condlteiu with me Jiv^lates 
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9f that CWW?» ch^ritf which M i^ ^^\ngm(kmK dfciN 
^aeriftip of the pf^Qt ag^ of piety ^ polit^poAf ^ 
ba?« (tnpwa t;wo ta4ie^ who f^pt;e4e4 fP evcvy ^ippa9^ 
t^e rood violqnt ;|ftQQiCb9iieQt ^t th^ fpUie^ ^f efich Qth^^r* 
embrace with- the r^ofk f^r4«nt prqfp0u>Qs of ^tts^^rnqHt 
and tedify the utiqoft forrow that diilance and engage- 
Vli^tit (hpuid h^?e 4emd tl^em thii ;^«FQ>mft ©f iWpg 
each pth^r more frequently, ^m mlmth^^^^m me q^m^ 
^Isfaaion, th^ very tit^l e^Q^ng I h^¥<: heaffd the .one 
xemark thait Mrsj. ?. V»* v^ry hypf^qrifk^ ^s Ife^ frf?* 
gucntly jidiciiled ihplSe whoie company ihe f^m«4 V) 4*r 
j|ire, an4 the Olh^r th^t ATr/. ^iW/^ ^l^fAf/^ ^^9 ^ pet^mhUif 
flandcrer, hs (he nfyjtr ^^de f yifo |>«;fcjt |o ;pick lip ^n^tf «- 

idals for a ta}e;* 

If my rcmf^-ks h? ji|ft> and I h*?^ PTQ^wl ^l^aJt ici^iidi^ 
itahfolutely neceflary to feq^ up th^ Spirit of cpnyerft^ 
tiooj if it aflift a ladj tp fliew her Jiatstd pf'th/e ppccadij^ 
Ipes of which i^e y^orld is fo guilty ; if it be §i^Dfid with- 
i)ut the le^il injury tp th^ hiioo^ of the c;pi)ntci>;%nce, or to 
the whiteuefs of the complexion ; if it t>e s^^&;^ys giXQiw^f 
live of goodnature and charity j and if it enable its vo- 
Karics to d^iplay kpowkdge a»d vivacity i aj|hc\^gh they 
be not poflfefled of Jearniifig, gopd fWe. wit, or polity 
licfc, I can^t hplp recpinniendii^ its employment as qi 
the vitmoft confequeqce to iriankiniJj and as abfpl^ely Uftr 
ceiTary to every one whp wi(h«s ^ re&dcr. berfcif agre^ 
^JbUj^ ilwi^g> Qr polity 
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•Menfbf a tameo t^am 
PkpQ^t fei^iii^ & %uu me cpniWItt e^am ; 
In qiiantnai ikis atque fyme^ H frigore jpofeiurit* 

II any oft: me what weald ikcisfy 

Te ma^e h§B Qaf)r» 1 would tbus reply $— 

A* muc|i stf l^pi oot huoger, tkirft, aod qald. 

Daroafi. 

TO describe the miferfes of wealth and the happineft 
of povertyy has always beea a favourite amuferaent 
of the poeC and the mdralid. The tnquiettide of the man 
ef toFtunej farrounded by the minlfters of flattery, harai*^ 
fe^ by care, and weakened by debauchery, has been con* 
tfai^ed with the peace of the ityhabttant of the- ottage^ 
who lives in the undUltirbcd enjoyment of innocence and 
heaflth, without anxiety fox the future or repentance for 
the palt. ' 

Akho»gh when we fly from the illu^ons of fancy to 
a&ual obf^rvation, >^e'\flifeoyer that defpair» remorfe, and 
^eafc are equally faratliar to the hours of the cottager 
and the prifice, and that the vi^m of poverty is confe* 
quentiy diilrefled by many of the raifbries of the rich with- 
out niiiuy of tlieir luxuries ; yet as tkefe miferies are not 
the natural atteadaats of the poori but the follower^ of 

intern* 
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intemperance and folljr, it may not be unworthy of onr 
labour to confider whether wc may not, in a great mea- 
fnre, deftroy them by a rigid adherence to the principles 
of virtue, and by a due exertion of the mind. i he poorer 
clafles of mankmd delight to relate the diftrefles to which 
they are reduced, and to complain of the hardibip of their 
fituations ; but the greater number of them may deferve 
to be reminded, that the fums which would have fupport- 
ed their families with decency, and rendered their hearts 
more light and their cares lefs numerous,^ are too often 
fpent amidft noife, idlenefs, or debauchery. Let me 
afk them how frequently, while they complain of the 
dearnefs of provifions and the nieceflities of their children, 
they are wafting their money and their time in drunkennefs 
or gaming ? liow little can any of ihem exped compaf* 
fion or afliflance in misfortune, when their moments are 
facrificed to the revels of intoxication and impiety ? There 
are very few of them who rnay not reap fome advantage 
by rcfl. (fling how much of their poverty, inconvenience, 
and difeafe have been caufed by the profufion with which 
they fq Slandered away, during the hours of diflipation, 
not only the produce of their toil, but their health and 
bodily aflivity. Alm(ift all the numerous obj.^ds of cha- 
rity who folicit our relief might (hew, by tlie hiftory of 
their lives, that altiioiigh- their misfortunes may demand 
cornpa(r;('i., thole misfortunes have been originally pro- 
.duce I l ^'s by the ir.fluence of accident, than by a want of 
habitual a'conoiny, and a too threat Indulgence in their 
love oi the alchoufe oi the gaming table. 

* ' * And 
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And even to the ntddle da /Tes of fociety, who equally 
^nvy the happinefs of the rich, I would with to recom- 
mend a greater regsM'd to decent oeconomy. I would tlk 
them whether the fums which they are unwilling to gra«t 
to the iervice of their country, and at which they exprefs 
their muimurs, are not unfrequently gi^en without hefi* 
tation for Come ufclefs itfftrament of pride or luxury. 
The plained tradefman of a <x)mmer€ial town mud have 
his breakfadotable ornamented with plate to half the ra- 
l«e of his fliop, and: his drawing-room ornamented wkh 
pretended originals of W^ or ReynMu His daughters 
sure trained up in a ftile of expence and fashion which -even: 
9n independent gentleman might find inc^nrcnient. This 
is the mod ridiculous fpecies of pride. Even fone regard 
to the happinefs of their children might induce them to 
pay fome attention to the decency of their drcis. Few of 
t&em can imagine that their daughters can claim a coro* 
net or a .ftar. Yet what effed can this prodigality of 
dr«fs produce, hut that of exciting ideas of grandeur 
which can only yield regret and diikppointment. The 
daughter or the wife of a tradefman cannot in the prefent 
day be rdiftinguKhed from that of the nobleman but by her 
mddrefs, which is indeed generally io remarkable as to ex» 
ctte an irrelidible fmileof ridicule. How will an hidorian 
of a future age be believed when he informs his readers^ 
that the daughter of the meaned citizen of ^e prefent age 
was drefied in th^ filks of Perfia» and that the value of 
her lace with which (he was adorned would have prelerve4 
ipcr&tfaer from bankruptcy \ 

But 
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But tho* great attention to oeconomy ought to be piaicf ' 
before we venture to complain of the prefTure of poverty p 
yet, notwichflanding their care and labour, the greated 
part of mankind muft be condemned, perhaps fortunately,, 
to remain in dependence, or to be content with a very 
humble competency. It depends, however, in a great 
xneafure upon every man's own exeitioas whether he he 
xuiferable or happy. By far the greateft part of the- 
inconveniences of poverty are fuch as prudence may^ 
prevent, or adivity fubdue. The purfuit of vifionary^ 
bappinefs, of folly and of vice,. is equally fatal to ther 
peace of tlie peafant and the nobleman, and will render 
^ even the obfcurity of the cottage the feat of remorfe and 
unealinefs. 

In England there are few who have reajfbn to regret 
the want of education. If the refinement of an individual 
be not fufficient to enable him to receive pleafure fromr 
the writers of his own country, he muft reproach hisown^ 
negligence. The amufe meat of books is therefore a r9« 
fource to which every one may fly from the attacks o£ 
care^ In the clofet the peafant and the nobleman are 
nearly equal. J he trudcl'nian can enjoy the pleafures of 
the imaginatirm with as abfolute authority as the monarch* 
,Ft r lie plcaliires of <tudy there have beieii many who have 
refiitec' the alluicmtnts of unrcftrained diflipation, of 
pow r and ambition ; who have difcovercd in books that 
gn.tiiicadou which neither rank nor riches could procure. 
Ya .'.-■' pL ai :ns as thefe,. which rhofe \^ ho had ever jr 
means oi leniUal enjoyment have purfued with ardor, 

arc 
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^re for fallen by thoTe to whom they ihould be the moft 
defirable, for purAitts which every hour may convince ut 
produce nothing but remoiie, difeafe» and inquietude. 
While the happinefs of the great ts envied, we forget that 
we have in our pofFcilion an enjoyment for which the 
.great have laid afide their power, and to which the man 
-of gallantry has flown as his lad relief from the anxieties 
x>£ vice, and the pangs of difappointment. 

I am not ignorant of the ezcufes which are generally 
urged by the world for an improper application of it» 
-hours. A want of time» and -the multiplicity of afiFairs^ 
are readily offered as excufes by the weak and the indo* 
lent. Of their arguments I have in a fucceejdtng number 
endeavoured to (hew the fallacy. If the reafoning I have 
employed have weight when applied to thofe who can 
command every gratification which riches or power can 
procureV T^ow much more worthy of attention muft they 
become when applied to the vidlim of indigence ! If the 
happinefs of the man of fortune can be increafed by a 
literary application of his idle hours, how much more 
snuft fuch an application be neceffary to him who is in* 
^capable of enjoying the pleasures of fenfual gratification, 
but at the expence 'of that which muft preferve him fron(l 
the "horrors of poverty and ruin ! 

Even to the man whofe' early misfortune or negligence 
has prevented him from enjoying the pleafures of ftudy, 
there are duties and amufements which may render his 
life comfortable an4 happy. No man, unlefs he has ad«' 

vanced 
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danced too far in the pai^s of Ikentioufnefs, can fail t# 
find happinefs: in the carefibs of his Wifd and'childreti. It 
IS true that this: pkafore i& tcK) fi-equ^tly^ forgotten in tht 
cx)tnpan7 of noiie and mckednefs; bat this is only ame- 
kmcholf proof of the depravit^f of men* whom example 
has rained. Tht Hottentot would perhaps* prefer die con^ 
ver£aiono6 achid6f*girl to that of aDevonihire or ^ 
Moira, but wbo» whofe* heart ever felt the^ pbWets of 
beauty and of wit, would envy his felicity ? 



T*m'™*'^*'TTr'*T!T'^ 



No. 5. 



**" Qvtm tuiit'ad/ceMom ^ftntf/h glfrih turrit . 
JSxafiimai Untut- fpeSkator^ ffduhn infiat 
Sicleve^ Jic parvum efl } animum juodlaudfi avarum 
Subruit out reficit** 

iMttATED; 

O ye whom ▼amity's lij^hr birk coDVeyt 
On iivam** mid voyage by thie wind of praifi^i 
^ With what a flufttng-g^ your coufe^ou fifi 

, For ever funk too iowi o|:<rais*d ^00 high, 

P0F». 

AS the natural confcqucnce of the difficulty every one 
finds in the profeffion he has choffcn, or in the tank of 
which he is poflefled in life, we find that every man looki 
up to other fiCQations and other emplo]^mcnts as yielding 
16 thoft whapo&&.them'that happiness which' hehas him- 

fclf 
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{^]£ tfl vain oideavoured to find, and as conferring upo^ 
them fooie^ peculiar privileges, which he ifaagines his.owA 
Acuatioa is not capable of procuring. 

. To thofie who are engaged m^ the bnftle of bufinefs, ex^ 
.poTedto the dangers of war, or to any man whais dffTatif- 
£ed with the road to eafe and honour which he has fele6t'fc 
fid, tlifee i^tuatnon of an author is cakulaited to draw forth 
envy, and excite defire ; for what can raife the admira- 
tion Iff the brave or the bufy higher, than the considera- 
tion of men, who reap Ae laurels of honour, and receive 
praffe without being expofed to hazards or drfEculties i 
who can rife to eminence without li*bour, and in fo^rtude 
and idlenefs receive thofe rewards, which are feldom at- 
tained by the reft of the human race -without toil, or with- 
out danger ? 

Yet the profeffion of the author, like all other*^,* wheii 
tried, fails to yield that fatisf action, or that happinefs^ 
which it promifes. Thofe who follow it, find difficulties! 
prefent ihemfelves to their eyes, and no fooner are xhcf 
conquered than new -ones rife to view, which ferve but af 
fieps by which to difcover others, till many of thofe whd 
at firlt liarted grow tired of their journey, and fall down 
from the eminence th?y have in part attained, difappointed* 
in their wifhes, and wearied with theii labour, — -Of thofe' 
who have entered the republic of literature, with the hope* 
of admiration, and the expeiflation of praife, few haveharf 
dieir hopes gratified, or their exp?(5lations anfwered, hy 
Aiccefs ; and of thofe who have acquired that -ap>«' 

D plaufc 
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pib»2fe they defired, it may be obferved that they do not 
receive the happinefs they expected from it^ and that 
they have been left to (Iruggle v^hh difcontent* and ta 
lament the fruttleiTnefs of tlieir labours. He who ventures 
jato the lifts of learning, has undertaken an enterprize, of 
vrhich the reward depends, in a great meafure,upon the ca- 
prices of mankind^ and the fuffrage which is his due may 
- be withheld by ignorance, and denied by faftidioufnefs. 

. The man who pants for glory in the field, if his renown 
be once blown by the trumpet of Fame, has little cauf^s 
for the fear of lofmg that renown hereafter — he may (it 
down^ contented with the reflection, that however hazar* 
dous the means by which he has gained admiration may 
l^aye been, the exploits he has performed, and the coa> 
rage he has (hewn, will be conGdered as heroic through 
e7ery revolution of fentiment and ciicumllances, and that 
fais fame will be echoed equally by favage ignorance and 
learned politenefs. The adlions of Alexander, or of Casfart 
are not paffing in continual review before us: we aie ob- 
liged to place reliance upon the teftimony of others for their 
reality and for their merits ; but the works of an author 
are always before the world ; he has no hope of extenuat- 
ing faults, or procuring regard by his own reprefentationt 
or the partiality of friends ; he is not poffeffed of power tp 
filence clamour, or repel truths he is always expofed to 
Cbe arrows of critic Ifm, and open to the rigidnefs of en- 
quiry. If the queftion be ncgledied by his contemporaries, 
and. he receives applaufe undcfervcd, it is taken up by poA 
^rity» andexaminedwith feveiity ; hi^ faults are commented 
, ' upon^ 
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upon, and his weaknefles magnified. — This expofure to cn» 
quiry indeed, would be a dc Arable circumftance for thofe 
who have a juft light to the claim of merit which they of- 
fer, were the examination always conducted by the hand 
of juftice, and the opcnnefs of candour ; but it is too of* 
ten entered upon by thofe who are unqualified for the 
office ; who fpy out faults rather than merits, and who 
Iqvc to demoH(h rather than fupport. Works may be 
pronounced dull by thofe who cannot perceive beauties^ 
and infipid by thofe who are without taftc > but of cou* 
rag€, every man profcffes himfelf an admirer ^ the ig* 
norant and the wife equally eileem it, and many who, 
through a deficiency of intelle^, or a prejudiced opinion^ 
wonder at the mention of the genius of Shakefpear» o^r the 
wit of Addifbn, fuffifciently difplay the intereft they take 
in the relation of the vidories of Marlborough and the va^ 
lour of William. 

Eventhofe who have arrived at that height of literary cmN 
nence for which they wilhed, are fubjecl to inconvenience* 
which though they apply,, in fon^e refpeAs, to thofe tmu 
nent in other profeffions^ yet affedl writers in a peculiar 
degree. The merit of a book is to fome men but a caufe 
for its author being attacked ; every effort of oppofii;ion^ 
and every artifice of cunning, is u£ed by his enemies ta 
decreafe the eftimation of that man whom they cannot 
belp envying, and every principle of falfe criticifm is enj* 
ployed to cenfure that work which cannot be rivalled. He 
who hopes by his labours to tranfmit his name to pof- 
fccrity, while he cxpeds commendation, muft likcwife fear 

cenfure^ 
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dttifure, and mnft expe<fi that honour he wifhes for, to be, 
in fome meafure, le/Tened by the blads of calumny, and 
the vigilance of curiofity ; for by malice or inquifirive- 
ntfs, the charaiflers of thofe who have become famous by 
the fbrce of genius, hare always been expofed to the taunti 
oT envy and ilupidity. 

An author likewHe, after hfs merits have been coufefTed 
by the learned of his own country, is prevented from re- 
(Teiving univerfal fame by the locality of languages ; fat 
ftw are qualified to read or ftudy tongues which are not ' 
cDrttniofily fpoken, fo as ta be able to rdi(!i beauties, ot 
d^fflrtgutfh m«frtt«. The hiftory of a man who has %na- 
IHed Wmfelf by talotir and enterpnfe, may be tranfiated 
ffrfm One language into another, without Icflening his re- 
jAnation ; bnt evety attempt to render the fame of a writer 
univerfal decreafes it ; no Frenchman, unacquainted with 
the Englifli language, ever conceived the fublimity of 
Shalcefpear ; and every Englishman, unacquainted with 
latin, who reads the tranflations of Horace, is aflonifhed 
at the praifes he has received. The example of both thefe 
authors, it is true, is an evidence that writers may pofTefs 
fame in other nations be(ides their own; butitmuflbe 
rtf6oJle<^ed that that fame is confined to a few, and that 
their names are almoft unknown by the common clafs of 
tliofe-who under (land not their language ; and who would 
xibt rather have his name echoed by the crowd, and known 
by tvdfy man, than relpeded by' a few, whatever their 
learning or their dignity K 



But 
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But a man might (itll be facisfied with the profped of 
Tegard paid to his memory^ and of reverence paid to the 
remembrance of his virtues ; he might reprefent to him« 
ielf in idea, his enemies being put to filence, and hU 
claim to favoor being acknowledged by every one ; and 
he might confola himfelf with the reflexion, that though 
his-fame would not extend icfelf to the boundaries of ihe 
univerfe, yet the time might come when in his own na- 
tion his name would never be mentioned without ex« 
preQions of admiration, or Iiis works be read without 
'drawing .forth commendations. But he is obliged hj 
circumftances to recolle<El, that there are men who, ux^ 
der the cloak of friendfhip, and in the garb of impai?* 
tiality, to gratify inquidtivenefs, or to receive credit fof 
fuperior information, will expofe his weakneffes, and lay 
bare his Infirmities. — 

It may be doubted whether if Milton had been able to 
forefee with wh^t obftinacy of argument, and perfevc^ 
ranee of repetition, even by thofe who profcfTcd to ho» 
nourhim, he would have been branded with the titles of 
a promoter of rebellion, and an abettor of feditio;n^ he 
would have thought thcfe reproaches fufficiently.conipen- 
fated by a crown of Parnaftian laurels ; and whether, jf 
Johnfon was confcious of the manner in which he has 
been treated, he wonld not relign all claim to the title of 
lexicographer and moralid, to fink into oblivion, unad* 
mired by the learned, and unreverenced by the good*-*~ 
To paint the foibles of insn wiio, by their rank or the|r 
abilities, have raifed themfelves to eminence, is ceruidj 

I>S juilifi^ 
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fiiflHfiable I for to allow » man to pafht^ a refHifatiofi he 
ideiftrv*s not, h w allow thofe rewards whicii belong ot^y 
ttd the deferving, to be conferred upon the Unworthy ; and 
4t h neccflkry that the failings of the |;^reat fhoold he 
5place4 as a ftiark td prevent oth<its, -v^hile they imitate 
4Uiofe parts of their -condu<5t or their -lives which art 
ttkWy pfaife worthy, from falling into the fame errors, and 
"ihc fume weaknefles : but fbrely that biographer cannot be 
jbftified who paints fcenes, and reprefents faults, whieh 
Hdan be of no Ufe as inftru<5lions for mankind, which can only 
ht difplayed to excite the grin of malicioufnefs, and tb 
pte{tnt gratification to unprincipled curiofity ? But of the 
lives of men who have diftinguilhed themfelves by mental 
Excellence, how few (hall we find which do not contain re- 
lations better concealed ; which can only excite the laugh- 
ter of the foolilh, and the pity of the wife ; which t^nd 
to lefTen that rcfpedl which every man ought to feel for in- 
tclleftuiil fuperiority, and which give occafion to the mean 
iind the ignorant to ridicule learning, nad defpife its pro- 
ftfibrs. Gan any inflru(flion be derived from the knowledge 
tii^t Johnfon was voracious and indecent at meah, or ih^t 
•Ad^ifon was intemperate in the ufe of wine, or improve- 
ifteiDt fr6m the relation of Pope* s weakne/Fes of bady, or 
Goldfmith's perfbnal peculiarities i 

c 

But as officioufnefs will ftill be bufy, and malice always 
tipon the Watch, the man Who endeavours to attrad tto- 
-ttce by his writings, ought to examine with circumfpcc- 
"lioh the faults of which he is guilty, and endeavour to (hake 
iSbtm off, aad as much as poflible, to prcfirrvc in the worW 

a fpot« 
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a fpodefs charatSter, that his name may not be rl Jlculed 
"while it is admired, or be quoted as an authority for im« 
morality and indecency s The moralill in particular ought 
to pay attention to this, as every maxim of virtue, and 
every farcafm again^ vi«ej wiU b^ ftrhStly compared with 
his own life, and if he do not a<fl: accordiiig to the 
precept he teaches, the vicious and the wanton will 
treat the rule he has laid down as falfe and dogmatt« 
cal, and perfuade others to difregaid thofe cautions 
"which he who writes them feems to confider aB contempti- 
ble or uieleis. 

But the dangers of oblittoh, of reproaches, or of ck» 
Iuniny> after death ; the fear of felting a bad example to 
others, ot of being held up to ridicule in the grave, ate 
too far diftant to have much effect on fome minds ; btit 
there are other troubles which alft(5l the heroes of the 
literary world, which come higher to the fenfes, and 
x^hich becoitie important by frequency of repetition. Thefe 
difficulties I may perhaps take notice of hereafter, I (h»ll 

•for the preferit co«iclude with recommending thofe who 
call tlM!mf«lve« critics, to confider that nothing is mofe 

'true than that ** ten cenfure wi^ong, for one who writes 
amifs,^'^ and that, • 

** In wntsrs, as crae geniui i« but rare^ 

^* Ttve tftil« M Seldom, is the ci:itic*i> ikiure. ~ / 
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(Jm/V nofi ehrtefas defignat f operta rechieRt^ 
Feecundi eal'ices quern non fecert dtfertum f 

What wonders cannot wine effed ? 'tis free 

Of fecrets j 

And what man is not eloquent o'er his cup. 

. 'nr^ HERE are few maxims which are more gencrallyac- 
-■- krowlcdged to be true, or which are more univcrfalTy 
negle<5^ed, than that one which teaches us, that no man 
**Oer repented of having held hu peace* 

Upon a cnrfory furvey of the woild, one would find 
reafon ta imagine that men were impelled by fome irre-? 
fiQible impulfe to fpeak when they (hould be filent, and to 
difclofe what they ought to cpnceal ; and that the expe^- 
. tation of honour, of power, or fome other temporary ad- 
vantage, wa« the temptation by which every one was in- 
duced to difplay his enunciative faculties; for it might be 
reafonably fuppofed, that no man would a<5l without a mo- 
tive, that he would be led into folly only by the omnipo- 
tence of his paflions, and that he would only fall into er- 
ror in thofe cafes where his appetites ftniggled againft bis 
reafon : but on a farther examination, it will appear that 
SO maji's loquacity ever raifed bim to dignity, or endowed 

bim 
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him with riches ; but that, on the contrary, an eagcr- 
nefs of talking generally producer inconvenience and un« 
happinefs. 

Of (lander, and fome other vices, which arc general-' 
ly accounted indications of a talkative difpofition, it ma/ 
be obferved, tliat though they cannot be pradifed with- 
out fpeaking, yet it may reafonably be fuppofed, that 
dioftf who are addi«51ed to them would little regard the 
chicle by whfch their fcntiments were eiprefTedj could 
nhey by any other meant equally eafy (lab a charadter, or 
min a repatatfOA* 

But there is one practice of which men are univcrfally 
guilty, which feems to be the pure effedl of a love of talk- 
ittivenefs ; to which they are not ftimulated by malice, nof 
excited by envy ; which cannot owe its origin to the hope 
of rewards, or add to any man's happinefs or riches ; but 
which always has the contrary cfFe<5l, and has a tendency 
to produce poverty and uneafinefs. 

It might be fuppofed that things, the difclofnre of which 
would be attended with changer to our happinefs, would be 
guarded with care, and that none would fuifer their eafe 
to depend, when they could prevent it, upon the will or 
the caprices of others, or their peace to be unneceffarily ii^ 
4anger of being deftroyed by the thoughtlefs or the indif- 
creet ; yet, if we examine the cpndudt of the world with 
attention, we fhall fee men committing the fecrets of iheir 
bofoms to thofe whofe morality di principle ihey can doubt, 
* •' and 
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MXid who have had little to recommend them but the cafUal 
converfatioti of an hour. 

Every man who reviews his pad life, will rccolk<f^ \n* 
numerable times in which, wrthout any motive which ho 
can now recolle<5l, in the ardour of* difeourfc, or in the 
warmth of temporary attachment, he has opened his heart 
to one who has proved unfaithful to his truft ; who ha» 
betrayed the converfation to the next man with whom he 
has met J who has, in Ms turn, repeated it to others, wha 
have had the fame laxity of principle, till at length, hf 
imperceptible degree«i it hai become the property Qt 
every one. 

The fecrets of others are fometimes revealed through. 
rnalicioiifnefs or envy, hut far oftner through the vanity 
vhich every man difplays, of Hie wing how he has beexv 
trufted by his friends ; but he who betrays his own fecretSi, 
has not the excufe that he has been led away by thii folly ; 
but he is guilty of indifcreiion in the mod ample fenfe of 
the word : he muft be confidcred as one, who, to gratify 
loquacity, will endanger his own happinefs, and confct- 
quently that of others ; and who will be reduced by the 
violence of t^ai. paC^on to violate the laws of frtcndfbip> and 
break his promifes. 

It is true, that the man who betrays only his own fe» 
crets, is not guilty of a breach of trud, of faithlefTneis, 
or deceit ; and may think his honour loft, were he to dif* 
elofe thofe which are the prpperty of others i he may con« 
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lider promises as worthy of being regarded, and the com* 
munications of friendihip as facreJ ; bat it is furely not 
abfurd to'ftippofe, that he, who cannot keep in his own 
bofom^ thmgs which belong only to himfelf, will not 
|whatcver may be the goodnefs of his intentions) be pre- 
vented by difcretion from betraying thofe which are of 
confequence to his friend* 



This laft confideration ought to imprefs upon the mind 
of every man, that, if he be eafily inclined to place confi- 
dence in others, he will be treated by mankind as one 
guilty of foolifline fs and void of prudence ; and one who is 
utterly unworthy, from his thoughtleflhefs and levity, of 
being Confided in by any one ; and it ought to prevent 
htm from being feduced to a return of confidence by any 
one who has made him the depofitory of his f^crets on at 
{light acquaintance, or in the hour of gaiety. It may b« 
urged by thofe who are guilty of this folly, " that it is a 
tafk of great difficulty to judge with accuracy of the tem- 
pers of thofe with whom we affociate, to diflinguifh the 
real from the pretendedfriend,and to chufc one who is really 
faithful and worthy of being trufted :" but befidesthat this 
excufe (hews the neceffity of refervednefs and caution in 
the ftrongefl light, it may be obferved that it is eafy to 
avoid thofe who are remarked for betraying every fecret, 
and to know the difference between volubility and tacitur- 
nity, and between levity and fteadinefs. 

There are feme men who efteera this freedt>m of di{l' 
Hofing our affairs and opinions, as a proof of a viitu* 

ous 
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ous and great, rotnd ; they imagine that he who prae- 
tices it, (hews that he does or thinks nothing of wliich hA 
need be aihamed, or for which he has occafioo to bluflii 
but it mud be r(colle<^led that this is only a grtaJtmfs which 
the drunken and the licentious can dii$>lay» ax^ is as 
xnuch a fign that a man has loft all Ihame and all fear, a^ 
that he does nothing which he cannot fuhmlt to the exami- 
nation of the world. 

It h;4s, indeed, been urged, in the madneis of pbilo* 
fophy, that he who has plans or opinions of which hte 
wants the world to be ignorant;, tacitly acknowledges 
that they are unfit for the public eye ; and that, uniefs 
a man committed fomething of which the difclofure would 
be attended with fliame, he would have >ao ooccaiion to 
keep a fecret. 

But to overturn this argument it ought to be recolle(5t« 
edi that it fuppofes that there are in the world none who 
are malicious or envious, that no man wilhes again ft rea* 
fpn and againft confcience to circumvent the lawful de« 
figns of another, and that the world is not addi«fled to 
flandet, or guilty of forming ungenerous and uncharitable 
opinions. If mankind were wholly virtuous this reafon- 
ing would be unanfwerable ; but the life of a good man 
is in fome meafure a ftate of warfare with the wicked and 
the worthlefs ; and he furely muft be highly culpable who. 
expofes himfelf to be defeated by his own imprudence, 
who puts arms into the hands of his enemies, and who 

ftewi. 
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Ibews them the means by which they may attack hha 
fuccefsfully. 

It is unfortunate for mankind that the gay, the vofai« 
^tile, and the forward, who are generally the lead capable 
of keeping fecrets, are.thofe who, by means of their inft* 
nuattve arts, are the moil frequently trulled with them : 
there is fomething in freedom andf gaiety which impercep* 
tibly fteals upon < pur affed ions, and we' do not confider 
that he who is acquainted with every one, and can call 
every man his friend, will feldom be checked by the fear of 
offending, or be faithful to one while be is intimate ^th 
many. 

The man whom we chufe to be the keeper of our fe* 
crets ought to be religious and devout ; he fhould be mo* 
deft and referved, rather than free and loquacious; he 
fhould be tried by experience ; he fhould be one who fel* 
dom is communicative with rcfpe6fc to himfelf,, and not 
inquifitive with refpedt to others : if fiich (hould be odr 
choice, what can we fay of the common feledion of conG« 
dant$, but that they have been made by caprice, and con* 
tinned through folly ; that they have owed their origin tb 
the revels of drunkennefs or to a Hmllarity of vicious pur« 
fuits. To thofe indeed, who are directed to chufe each 
other for companions, through a love of licentipufnefsy 
who are joined together by the ties of vice, and who relate 

• 

their fecrets to each other -becaufs they would' be heard 
with abhorrence by the reft of the world, advice is ufeleff?^ 
and reafbning impotent; they ought only to be mentioned 

£ a> 



ras adifgfnice to fna&kbd, and not ^A vLnj txpt&fitkji^ 
of reforming them, but as a beacon for others ; vice Hke 
virtue is (Ironger when united, and there is little hope of 
• f^edatniing him Svhbfb companions w^ll keep him in coun- 
f tenancoy ahd dtlplsy xo -his ^undet ftanding, the 6ne triuirh- 
'ifihant by -its'ftrengdi, and the other ftibdUed through the 
: mmAt of imi^ in its Mlovrets. 

t 
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At ingenium ingem 



'Imt^1ii*Uif0cfib49ifire. tJktm^ 



oble muld 



BeDeatb tbii awkwacd form lies Jiid* 

jr\^^ of the weaknefles of human nature, upon which 
V-^ philofophers have employed their pens with {ttm' 
ihg earnednefs, but with little effe^, is that of being grte^r- 
cd or afifedied with the want of the advantages of external 
appearance^-a fault which they have fligmatized with the 
title of incxcufeable. They have reprefented .beauty m 
unworthy of regard, and have recommended every one lo 
Iftudy the cultivation of his mind, as the bafis of happin^fi^ 
aoid the criterion of fuperiority. 
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ifai^ maximsA which comifol ev^c^ry. n^ap to di0:cg5ir<l hi$- 
OWA deformity, an4 which i^ftru^t the world ta drfpifie 
b^^uty, havfi not bjecn giv^n, a^ a means of preventing t^^ 
writers of them fropvb^ing^dcfpifed becauUe of.thfsiir pi^i^- ; 
fonal defers ; and when I read a diiTertacion, no^ant; tp , 
prove tha»t negligence is not difagreeal^e, I ana apt to jm^r 
ginc, tl^t the pe^on of tJ^ audior has had a nearer rcfeoi- 
bl^c'e to the ctOQkedi]^^^ o( 4Uppi tl^ to the, f^m^cr 
ttf q£ Nar^iCu^ 

One of the greateft impediments to the refpe^l which 
n^filoM^cl oiught; to ,p4y 19. Uipfe ^J^ cn4^ayouif to i»ftru^ 
tfW»>. i« *«; pw^Jiy^ which t^i^ l^tjcf l^vf ^ of cAde?i79iy--i , 
tn^tpdej^ccjate the v^li^^of tl\of<p things w^bjic^ ^e gi?nc^, . 
r^% defir^d by v^i^nV^fki^ ix4xo. fi^sfuajlc tiUeif^rcadfii:^ tp, . 
dlfirc^zi^^i as, i3M5q|tRHby of giving un,caj(ijQeO* t^fc, ^y% , 
which qv^ry ^n^n has^ learned ftoxn hi^ intanpy tp 4f;^4,f, , 
Th^7 h^ye Kpr^ftoted wit;h unyB:«aried diltg5^Cfl. th(9>ip5\-„, 
potiQQej qf pQwei?, tjie infiifficienpy of wealth, aipid thfi u^ 
legheA of honour, to confer bagpiqc;fs ; hay^ oipplf)Yc4(i 
•yejry poyrex^ of eloqi^ence and reafoiping, to wr§^Qi^ qij^f 
eftima^i9Q thof<( cir^utnAai^ces w,hich are gep^i;allyr ^9«;. 
counted evils; and have difplayed, yifi,th» ev^ry ^^gumer^^^^ 
In their power, the happinefs of obfcurity, the healthful- 
nefs. Qf l^abpur* a_Bdrthef^ec;d©m of poverty. Bjjit of t^ 
f^acy of thj^fe reasonings every man. is cciivv;ia<?ed, ai^4'» 
thfrrfore eyery ma^ d^fj»f<is thcin : thojfc vfho, baYe. ojvj^ , 
b^i^ det^Q^d in ftriving to deceive, ^q fe^m^yuftq^. 
•gal^ i ^4 »S? ^^^ tbcy hj\ys onfiedKfifll^crf^ *f/ifH^)!o 
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of the rcafonings of authors upon fubjeds of which they 
themfelvcs can judge, naturally imagine that they will 
equally deceive in thofe thifigs which are not fo eafily ex« 
athined.. They therefore fe]t6t admonitions, and ridicule 
inftru^ions ; they fuppofe, that he who fatirizes follies, or 
praifes virtues, does it rather to procure honour to himfelf, 
than to improve or afllfl mankind ; and that an author is 
re'gardlefs of the truth or juftice of the fentiment he wiftes 
to* inculcate, if it but allow him ari opportunity to difplay 
his learning,^ or to introduce an unufual thoughti or a 
beautiful metaphor. 

'But were writers not to be run away with by the defirc 
of alleviating the ftiiferies of mankind, fo much as to ufe 
arguments without folidity, and reprefentations with* 
out truth ; were they honeftly to confefs and difplay the 
nitferies of poverty and the advantages of wealth, and 
cildeavour to adminiftcr confolation, not by fi^itious ' 
reprefentations, but by dire<5ling the mind to new ob- 
je<fts and new attainments, they might hope for better 
fi^ccefs ; they would not have reafon to fear, that thofe 
who believe them would be deceived; but would find 
tKat the ufe of their pidlurc of human life would be in 
proportion to its truth, ' 

'The general concurrence of mankind feems to contra- ' 
dfe the fentiments of thofe moralifts, who have defcanted 
upon the inutility iind inefficacy of beauty, and the expe- 
rience of every man is a fufficient argument of the futility 
«f thofe xnaxrms and thefe reafonings, which tend to* per- 

•* fuade 



9^ a, m^ pf fepfe ; for, furely, th^it cannot be deemed uj)^5 
ip^xthy of th^ at^ntion qf tbp wiifp, ^hicji c^|i prQ<?u^f ^n^t 
tice wi^xcyer ii: is fojund j wh\ch ca^n aflSft ^ff?j wjip pf^ 
fy^f^ it in bis journey t^iro^ig^ 0^ wpfl^; wjiifpjj c^ 
^iji^gifapjC to yirtuc, s^p^d digai^y to learning jwj^d^ j(^ryc| 
^j^aj^fTppn iW> cycry cpipp^ny j ^bich if^cre»^-!j t);i|^ 
yali^e of thf ricjb, ^f^^ preferv^ the p9pr from gon^eippit f 
which engages the fmiles of the fair fex, ezci};^ lp;^e» fi^4 
(U^eatcs refpedl. 



1 • 



^ Wofhe Saunterer. -^ 

.. :\ 

Althougti the . eif cvim/latces in whieh \ vb^ 
placed*, may be to the greater Qumber of your readers neu 
ther fiogular nor ne.w, yet the r^hition of them may per^ 
haps fave you the trouble of compofing a paper^ apd.kaye 
the merit oft^prefenting in the language oftrmh common 
fkuatioos aad co^mmoq occurrences. . i 

, '. •' -' 'J 

^ — _ 

** I have the Biisf«rtcioe to .he pollefled of an^ngvace&l 
form, and an unpleafing countenance. My father, with a 
foreftght andipriidpnce wHich.feldom atten^ the gmsraiKty 
•f parents, endeavsoured to make up to me, by the; aidva&t 
l|agesof education, for the in^onyenicnqies J. might find from 
tlie efic^s of m y exterhfd i^ppe^rance. I thi^refore . en tee¥ 
cd the woHdi if 1 may 'belijbve wl\at the tpngues. of thoib 
mbfi liad. xu) intereA. to flatter me, and tbiei eyes pf.^L^e ' 
. .. £ 3 wh# 
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^ho hare envied me, have declared, with a mind endon^ 
ed with learning and intelligence* 1 was too confctous 
of my own inferiority in fome accomplifhraents, and of 
my fuperiority in others, not to ftudy to improve talents 
6f which I found myfelf poffefTed, without being very 
Smxious to conceal my failings : for I confidtred that 
the effe& of fingularity or incapacity is much greatei' 
when it is difcovered by accident, than when it is can- 
didly avowed. 

*< My reception in the world is fuch as might naturally 
be expeAed from thefe circumftances. At my firft inter- 
view with ftrangers^ my addrefs and f^ure render me far 
from prepoflefling; but when I am more intimately known, <» 

' and join in the converfation, little elfe is regarded— -«vtry 
eye ii dire^ed towards me, and every ear is attentive ; 
and I feldom depart without leaving thofe who have heard 

^ me in aftoni(bment at my abilities, aj>d in admiration of 
my eloquence* My company is afterwards fought after 
Vrith avidity, and loft with regret* Among my friends I 
can excite reverence and affe^ion } the ,gay are attrad^ed 
by my wit, and the ferious by my knowledge; the wiie 
idmitemc^ and the felf*fu£Eicient fear me. . 

• . ' ' ' 

•, ** But not^nly in the circles of private life am I 
known : my fame has been extended in the republic 
•f ieaming ; my productions have been received by 
the 'learned with applaufe; my opinion is decifive upon 
every literary qucttion j ind I have a happincf? feldom 
• cnjojcdi of being at the fame time an author and a pa^^i* 

trpa. 
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tron. To thefe advantages I muft add, that my fortune 
is eafy, and that I have the reputation of being a good 
tempered man« ^ 

'* Surely then (you will fay), there can be nothing 
^wanting to your happinefs. Of what coftfequcncc is your 
deformity of pctfon, when nqtWithftanding it, you ntay bfe 
admired and refpe^ed ; and how fmall in the comparifon 
is the laughter canfed by an iinfightly (hape,to the applalife 
of nations, and the attention of philofophers. ' 

" « Were there none but men in the worjd, Mr. Saunter- 
cr, I might perhaps be fattsfied, and even flattered by 

thefe honours and thefe attentions ; but, unfmtunately, 'I 
am endued ^y nature with a heart fufceptible ofthepowdr 

• of beauty, without the means of attra^ng the fmiles 6( 
thofe who are poiTelTed of it, but in derifion : I have ^ 
foul formed for the tendemefs of love, without the power 
of raidng the paflion in the breaft of another.' If the magfc 
of my tongue, the brilliancy of my wit, and the power 6f 

-iBy underiianding, haVc prepofTefled thofe whofe affec- 
tions I would have valued in my favour, my hopes of 
happinefs have been dtfappointed by the appearance of ^ 
^ coxcomb, whofe elegance of form, and gracefulnefs of 
behaviour, have feduced that mind on wUch under ft and- 
ing or knowledge has had li|^ ifffed. 1 have loft a mif« 
trefs by the fuperior mannerfn which my rival has danced 

, 9, minuet ; and that heart I have in vain endeavoured to eh- 
gage, has been Won by the cafe of a falute* • 



W-'-J'i 
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*« No|, loJ^g^ ago I ^aid myj^dfjrcflfes to ^^liftdz.^ J^ 
^elinda I thought; 1 had diicovered every requificc xh^ 
could be defired in woman : beautiful withQuc pride^ sin^ 
without volubility, (he Teemed to po^efs all the perfections 
4>f body which pp^t» have fung» ^nd aU the accppiplifti- 
mtnts of iQind which moraljfts have rec9mm^]:\died^ ^i^o^ 
her condu(5l, 1 fuppofed th^t I had in her 4^iicoYcred fi 
woman, who, fuperio^ to %he reft of her f^jp, co^ld lopJc 
;vith indifference upon outward appcaxs^ncef j; who Qf^uld 
defpife fops, and difrcgard flattery. ^ 

. " Her ^onvcrfatipn, which gei^^rajly; r^^^^d th< plea- 
fiires of fympatl^y b^t^w^en congenial mincjfi ibfi vanity qf 
beauty, ^nd the purjiy of affedions difer^ged fro|ii cor- 
poreal confiderationsj flattered nu with hopes th^| 1 w^ 
not qnintcrefting to her. If you, My. Q^unt^rer^ ha??^ 
«ver been affected by love, you will npt wan^ U) be inforrn- 
ed how a frown c^n d^prei^t, s^nd a. fwU ^an enrapture i 
piy nights pafled in dr^rpjs of happioef^ s^nd my days in 
reprefentatipns of future felicity* But let no man trufl to 
the force of a won^an's iindef flaxiding ; th$ fej^ will (lill 
l^e ruled by capiicq ^nd k^ity ; they will alway* gra- 
tify their eyes rattier thap thfjir minds; they wiU li|leti 
to flattery rather ,^^q tq Uuth» and prefer foo}iihae& to 
iprifdoip. # 

'« HjB^ppcn.ing te «it«r ifilo bfir brcalrf^ft room rather 
l|mexB^%d)y, I f^w Ji yPWg pffifier fe*ted at the table, 
and before flip,h.a4 ifee prjftocp pf fuiod tq.b^iiJcnt, I hfji 
an opportunity to hear my name dignified^ by the mouth 

. •' from 
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ftom which I had never before heard a fentence which did 
not convey gladnefs to my heart, with the appellations of 
** the old fafhioned book worm, the aukward creature, and 
the infufiterable fellow," \ 

•« However the reft of the world may behave, if the 
lofs of fortune or the nnfaithfulnefs of friends affe^ u^, 
our misfortunes and our griefs may be alleviated, and we 
m^ay be enabled to endure them with patience, by the af« 
AAance of amufements, and the confolations of philofo- 
phy ; but what philofophy can enable us to bear with for* 
titude the fcom of beauty, or what amufements enable us 
to forget the frowns of the fair fez. 1 he former is inef* 
{oStvukL and the latter but caufes us to regret that our plea-' 
fares 2mNiot4bftf«d by one who can increafe themi and 
that we have not a partaker of our bappinefs* 

• 

** To a man of fenfibility, the fociety of one in whofc 

heart he can have a place, who can foothe him in the hour 

of melancholy, and enliven the moment of gaiety, wh« 

can fympathize with his joys and his forrows, ma(l be an 

objed of dedre. But from thefe participations 1 am ex- 

chided ; and amidft the applaufes of the wife and learned 

I in vaiii feek for happinefs. It is in vain that I refled 

upon the fuperiority of intelledual over corporeal advan« 

tages, when 1 find thefe powers and that learning, which* 

have employed years of labour to gain and impro/e upon^ 

baffled by arts and accompli fhments, which have required 

to acquire them not the labour of ftudy, but the inflruc-' 

^n^ of a dancing-mailer. 

« I know 
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** I know not, Mr. Saupterciv how many n^yl^ogK- 
at the recital of difappointments they do not feel, or mox^ 
tifications they are in no danger of receiving ; but it m^yi 
pfevent thofc who are In a fimilar (it^i^ation from labouring^ 
ufelefsly in putfuits,. which can only yield vexation andl^' 
difuppointmei^tir. 

*« 1 am youT*«, &c. 

AMOtLPHOMUa.'^ 

» - . 



..-,^' 



THE&E is.ftoihtng whtch caa a&rd » ftrong^ ei& 
dencft of thc' reftkiTDcfi' of hmnaa nftHKHrtii^tfae 
anxiety with wluch wr look hack upos; the daysrof child^. 
hood s days in which we imagined we pofTefled that hap- 
pioefiiKWtiiow ftek after m vain, anil in which we wefo- 
tmt from the cares and finrows /Which now oppreft us. 

Every man« ia fome pavt of hi3 )i&» ha^ reprefente<i- 
to himielf th« period of iofanc}^ as a ttiae without care pc > 
mifcry, in whicKhis heart fee^f with contiquaji ra|)ture{ jr 
vrhen the fun rof^^bux to.r^ife hm to feli<:iiy aQd^ladivefii; : 
when every d^y. but, clofed to leave room fear segcct; tha|: 
hwA%. pa/Fed ; when he lay down to. flo^p as^ a co^T^ioii 
from the.fatiigue of perpetual pleafure; wbef| his. mind 
was not deformed by pafiaoQi an4 Wihen iaooirence and art« : 
Uffil^&ac€on9kpan^ed.bimv ? 

But 

T« - • • » 
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' - "SBtit WhA a pifture does Jie form to himfelf of manhood* 
of liopes fctthtd to be difappointed, and fchexnes planned 
1)6t to pfdVe abortive. He h opprefled by care and anx- 
iety ; his portion of mifery exceeds that of happinefs; he 
is cori(intially in fear of. difeafe and poverty ; he has to 
*ftttiggle tirith fratd and violence, and is frequently de- 
feated ; his body is a prey to fatigue or laditude, and his 
mind :the vidtim of jealoufy and envy. 

• I cannot accufe myfelf of being an apathlfl ; yet theffs 

^epref(itications have always appeared to me to be vidon* 

aty. I have never looked badk wi^h a lingering look 

UpOn the times of my childhood ; 1 have not any reafou 

to believe that my boy4Ih days were more chequered with 

iadn^fs or grief than thofe of others, or that I have at 

•ptefent a larger fhare of happinefs than commonly falls 

to the lot of man 4 yet, I can thank Providence that 

I have now gained the eminence of manhood, and that 

•though rty path be but unfrequently, ftrewed with rofes 

Xnr myrtles, it is free from being rendered troublefome or 

difficult by thiftles or thorns. 

Whether mankind, in their more mature years, ezperi* 
ence a greater portion of joy orfoirow, of fuccefs or ca« 
liteity, 'the'ihortttefs of toy paper will not permit me to 
^srrnftie'; but I ^fefel little hefitation in avowing my opi- 
iif on, 'Hrat^peace aiid h'appinefs attend the (lep^ of man* 
•faoftod'itiDfe ilofdy than thofe of oufboyifh years. 

-There Is fotticthing-fb ^corrgettlalto the human' mtnd ixi 
liieTemembt^iiii^e of^fttrmt^-^times of whiehwe know the 

return 
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return is impoflible ; we recoiled with fo much onthufiaim 
the happinefs and pleafure we then experiencedy and rq« 
gard with fo little care terrors and griefs we ^re not now 
afraid of, that it is not wonderful if infancyi in compart- 
Ton with our prefent tituation, have the advantage, — -We 
place on one fide pleafure unalloyed, aad on the other 
forrow and unhappinefs. 

But childhood, however it may perplex the imagination 
of the difcontented or unhappy, feems to pofFefs few ad- 
Vantages worthy of a (igh. Were any man indeed aikedi 
if he would change his prefent fituation for another, in 
which he would not be troubled by anxiety for riches, or 
by the dread of poverty ; in which he would be free from 
danger or toil, he would perhaps anfwer •* yes;" but if 
he were at the fame time informed, that the fight of an 
apple would caufe him to feel all the torments of defire, 
and that the lofs of a plumb would cloud his brows with 
vexation ; and that he fhould be under the government of 
another^ who would have an unlimited power of punifh* 
ing him, he would rejedl the oBTer with difdain, and con- 
fider the perfon who propofed it as guilty of malice or 
folly. 

Although a child is in fome meafure free from the fears 
and anxieties which affed a man when be has arrived at 
matuxity — although he is not fubjed to the uncertainties 
of love, the cares of fortune, or the feeblenefs of age, yet 
he experiences miferies, which, though they may appear 
^rifling to one who is acquainted with their caufe^ affe^b 
' the mind of the boy with fadnefs and melancholy^ 

It 
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' If weiwcrc. dbligesd to Ubour for years In tnfks,' o^whic;h 

could- not perceive the ufc — if we alveays cpnfidercA^ 

our time and our abilities employed unprofitably, and 

CMily to gratify thf p^pn or the will of others, we woul4 

dio little but lanKnt the unbappinefs of pur lot, and wa^p 

our lives in endeavouring to {h4ke off; t;h« l9a4; .which co^ 

cumbered us. Yet this is the general fituation of a child i 

hm C\ia dowtiicv^Tj day to iln lemploymen^ vvfiic^.he ^^s 

^^e rfi^rds the fchool as a prifon, ^ad ]iis teacher j.affl}ij 

ke^per^ : Hr h no fooilier ltb<trated from his c9nHaen^ent4 

than tlk moni^nt is dedicated taplayfulneft. and i^ptBfc f 

but this: fport has faarcely begun» (ill he i^agaipfijinfi^o^ 

ed to hiff'ftuJy ; he again fits down with reiunJl^nce'^*^ 

IS again pleafcd by libejrtyi and again dii^i^pojnt^; bf 

confinement* '.:.:'...: ..' ,, ,,; ,'.,;c'.^.. .'! c 

... . i ^ 

Nor is youth whhout re vcngt, cunning, or jea^ikfj:^ 

when a child has befn^exqellied in playi or furpaifedtia 

learning, what envyr takes pofliflion of his boforr^;! Werj^ 

we. to examine int^ iili© private annals of a, . fchpfjl^ ^ wC{ 

ftbuld difcovcr! leagues and confpiracies : we (hpuldfomj;^ 

tiines hnd its members divided by two chiefs into oppQ« 

fite parties, and fometimes united agatnfl their governors j 

— »wc (hould find every one endeavouring to gain his point 

by menaces or flattery, and fuch examples of art and ia* 

trigue would be difclofed, as would leave us little rooni 

to wonder at the" fcenes which are £x) common in the more 

advanced ft iges of life, if it be urged that the forro^j^ 

of a child are tranlitory ; that grief has no fooner ^£fedec^ 

him^ than it is effaced by gaiety and mirth ; t}}^_ ikis.ci^^ 

F '^initj' 
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inity and his jealoudes are foon laid afide, and ^ that' he 
quickly returns to his former ardour and attachment ; yet 
it cannot be forgotten, that his joys arc cqually^ fleeting j 
that as trifles can elevate, trifles can deprefs him x and that 
tvery tranfport of merriment is in danger of being cheek- 
fed by a fiown or a reproof. 

^ In youth the more refined pleafures are unknown ; wt 
fcainnot then relax our il^tnds by fcience or by Iludy. W« 
have few pleaAires btit thofe which depend on the ie^fon 
or t}^. Weather': thofe things whicli are the grextjeft fource 
of bur feHcity in our future Ufe, are then regarded with 
SSfjgti^ and averdoh ; we cannot then furvey new worlds^ 
Srid* bring >the fecrets. of nature befpre 1 us : our happi^ 
nefs depends in fome degree on our ignorance, and is 
therefore uncertain and infuffictent. We have not then 
•tmderdandihg or philofophy to' enable us to bear our 
^ctty griefs with temper ; if pafllou once ficzes us, it is 
ftrefiftible. The effedls of a tale of terror are not checked 
hf rekfon bi* rcfolution ; even out* Improvement depends 
I& 'i great meafure on this principle. If we Were dt* 
Tt€ttd by our judgment to perceive the- ^itility of the 
ihreateninps of our teachers, it would be in vain that Ac 
rod VI as held Over our heads to caution us againft falKng 

r 

Into error. 

^ If tbfS be a true piftute of the ftate of childhood, -the 
fctollf (5Mr>n of it may perhaps prevent thofe who are now 
Avf^T ^*he!rr)e(t with mifery, from'encreafing their buixlen 
by 'rtgretting imaginary felicity and eafc 5 and they may 

perhaps 
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jKrbaps be taught by, it the nccc(Bty of patienw, if thqr 
but reflect that the fnisforiunes under which they now. 
labour, wqjc once ipqvi^alled by others which are now for-^ 
aott}en» and that a* time hi^ obliterated the remembrance^ 
of, the latter, it will with equal certainty bring us to the. 
period when we wU^ look, back, on our prefent troubles with , 
tile fame indifference* 



No. 9. 
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Lt laeon toujourt vuk ; 

D*objeU en objett emporte 

Je Veux imiter (a inagi« 
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T^tbe Author of 4be Saunter er'. 

<< A ^ I p^ceWe that you have not yet condefcehded to^ 
•Jl\. b^ mfiuencedby me^ and that, however yon may* 
flaad in the opmioir of the ted of the woild, you are not^ 
regafided by the Amm xj^nrAiiix or the ladies, I have takett^ 
the rouble (o endeavour to convn>ce you-, that, unUfs^yot^ 
pay fome ^elpedl to nkf your labour will be i:^k^,^ an^ 
yoor iagenutty i^in. But it will be neceffar^ t<> refHidd' 
you, that, (romtht ficJtletnef* of niy diipofkioftiyoulnil^ 
noteipe^ this letter to contain a long chain of arguirtjnsts^ 
but 8 jumble of thougtes, witbooi order or co^ofledioiir '' ^ 

• * 
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" I need not yield to any one with refpcft' to ailtiquity ;•. 
there is fome reafon to believe that 1 was Aot unacquaint-- 
ed with the daughters of Eve whfn.^^ was livingi and 
her defcendcnts did not fail to refgeft w^, when the^ had 
lort the rememhiance oi hit: 1: very 'ancient -nation, »' 
jiowned either for arts of ' politenefs",' has left' ftyme mo-' 
uumcnt of my greatncfs — from the reprefehtattctri on a fta- 
tue of the robe of Auguftus, to the remains of a buckler 
of a foldier of Hanibal, or the tattered remnants of a fanJal 
•f Julius Cxfar. 

•* But ycu muft not imagine thaK thave no influence 
upon modern times, or upon more diftant nations : I have 
bad equal power over the poliflicd Frcncliman and the fa* 
va^e Greenlander; I fir(l intruded the inhabitants of the 
Fitendljr |lUtKls_to di|ling;uini Uiemfclyes by the whale- 
bone placed in the noQrils ; and it was I who firft taught 
the ladies of China^ that little; feet w^te nccefl^ry to be^u« 
ty. But the government of thofe ufages, which hay^ be- 
cpni^^fin<;ient by time, I have left to. c:uI|o|»| . whfr)^' al^o? 
h^r,mv;^ gains an; authority wlii^h I ]^v«; m^ti prfcviimfiy 
rpfigned in;o his hands, yet after war^d^ ^lufitails fhq ^%tnXit 
9f;«»y E<?wer,5 with the rigp^r ,of,jm yfilr^r. Myljf^u*^ 
^^€,, i«fdep<^> h feldom.felt by Ae Afi^pJp^ Qr lAiiifiafU 
a^ye,J9n[c?,in/:a cent^ry, when \ fif rjb^ps j^^i^nco .fozna 
ftog»l*r Tjey5>ltition in their ideas' or ibfjlr manneriM ibtur 
^tf3QTO^9^ion, fpefidily fubfijes, my prlwer is fooft Jaid- 
9(lf^Pfi{^|\4 ihofe who. have regarded^ int>.fm1c again into. 
ihti^K f^mw ientinjeiit^ ian4:circjiBQ(fta.nces. The bigotry, 
ef the Tuxk, the pilde of the Spaniard, the coldnefs of 

f . • ' » / « '•'* frV,* 
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Mie Ruffian^ and the heaTinefs of the German, are tM 
^eat to allow me to flourifh in any of their re£pednne ^ 
tions ; even the Frenchman is not/o much my Oare as- he 
fonnerly was, except in the gOTemmexit of his country; 
Under the aufpices of Bonaparte it is in vain t^at.Iam 
chen(hed ; for I love not to reiide where I can be hurt 
by pppreffion, or checked by authority. — It is in England* 
where every one can execute the whims of his own imagtt 
nation nvithout fear ; where the men are fuperior to con- 
trouU and the women above retlraint — that I delight li9 
dwell : my votaries are not here arr^fted, becqaufe their 
coats are lined with a particular colour ; XH>r are. tjhey 
obliged to forbear going to a theatre, becaufe it is the Em- 
peror's birth-day ; a book is not fUpprefled because itcoc^^ 
tains novelties, nor a nevvfpaper prohibited becaufe it pujb- 
lilhes truth. 

s 

•« In the beginning of the laft century, my female difir 
ciples were diftinguifhed by tlie nakednefs of their bofoms^ 
and the height of their head- drefles, the feathers of whicb 
fometimes equalled in length the reft of the body : I was 
then the patron of cold formality and clumfy dignity-f-the 
gentlemen moved along with an air of ftate and import 
tance, a^d the ladies feemed always as if they were ^caib 
ing down their eyes with contempt upon a lover whom 
they defpifed. One of your predeceflbrs, however, by 
bis abilities and his wit, fucceeded in lowering the height 
of his countrywomen's heads, and in coveting their bo- 
foms : he taught them to fubditute eafe for conftrainty 
iaxd elegance for.majefty. . Thanks, howeTer^ to therac<e 

Fj of 
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mfi Savnterers, one ridicoloas fomi' was fcarc^ condemti^ 
^df cthan another fprung lip in its place : the ladies 6f 
tivtk were now didingnifhed by the height of the hech of 
their (hoes, the length of their waifts, and ths (horcaeii 

of their petticoats. 

/ > 

** It would be ufelei^ to repeat all th^ varieties of dreA 
knd manner, by whrch thwfe who wiflied to honour ink 
lave been diflinguifhed : my male admirers have fome^ 
tknes been known by tlie Ahallnefs of theit hats, the large- 
tieft' of their- boot«, aind the ncatnefs of theiir fpenccfs^ 
tnd tht ladies have endeavoured to gain my* favour bj^ 
imitating the drefs of the men : they have fometimcs cni 
deavoured to pleafe me by unnatural refliraints^ and at 
others by artificial prbtuberances. 

• . ♦ - 

** I might, Mr Saunterer, (lop here, and leave you to 
reflet, (hat your may be -the faroiVrite of the ladies, and 
the fitend of the beaux ; that you may fpeedily gaih repji-' 
tation, by flatteiiug any of the foibles 1 have menltoned ; 
tilaat you may engage the gay in your favour, by defcant. 
tng upon the advant^ages of politenefs ; and fecure the 
Imtles of your fair ncighboors, by a defence of the pradllce 
-0f ^heel famting ; but there is a larger field in -which you 
may exercife your getiius :— you may gain popularity by 
imipatrng the jeuxcPefpnU of modern literature, and hav< 
Jour nanrie wafted upon the gale of applWufe, by parodyi 
ing tlie letters of Junius^ and applying- ihe^i to Mr. Pitti 
|t has been under my ;patronage that mdft of the prpduci 
tiOQs of the pre^c day hav& beei^i ulhered into the world 

; : --from 
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^—ftom the poetry of 'Weft to that of Detlacrufca and Mrs 
Robinfbn, and from the novels of Gooch to thofe of Rad- 
diflPb. Plays without number, although pofTeflcd neither 
of fpfrit.nor delicacy, have owed their fupport to me, I 
have brought into reputation the nonfcnfe of Darwin, the 
tamencfs of Pye, and the abfurdity of Lewis. I have 
Inundated the Englifh prefs with the doleful ditty of Leo- 
nora, and the produdions of Kotzebue ; and 1 haVc 
amuied your countrywomen, by introducing tranflatioris 
of the novels of Roufllau, ami the romatices of Voltaire* 
The reveries of modern irefofttiers, and the enthu^afm 6f 
pretended philofophers', haVe o^^d their favoarable recep- 
tion to my good offices V You may perhajis be fui prized. 
Sir, that, while 1 know tliefe produ<^ions are abfurd, 1 
patronife them ; but you have paid little attention to the 
world, if you do riot know, that 1 feldom decide accord- 
ii\g to my judgment : that I am fomecimes confounded 
by boldtiefs, and fometimes corrupted by flattery «, not- 
Wftlvilanding, therefore, I perceive the ridiculoufncfs of 
the claims of thofe whom I praife, yet 1 continue my ap- 
plaufe, after the pretentions of thofe who drove for it ar^ 
condemned. 

» . ■ - 

** By thcfe means my power has become fo great, that 
in the world of drefs little- ^tt^ntion is paid to decency^ 
when put in competition with- me i arid in the republic of 
learning, the pen of criticifm; when in dppbfition to mjr 

,. opinion, is employed in vain* By niy encouragement thfe 
-ladies wUl foon return to the rta^cednefs of Eve, and yout 
lit^^tut^ will beionly remjiVisabi^ for -dbfeurity and fi^lljr, 

^. . «« Every 
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• 

• ** Every fucceeding yesir will probably produce teitipO>» 

rary (lories and gipfi^y tales; you will ;(gain be aftpnifh^d 

by the appearance of lulian horrors and Monkifh myfte- 

Ties, and again be furprifed at'tbe attention they receive^ 

.and the fduie they acquire, 

** In literature, howeYer, it has fometimes happenctcly 
that ipy deciiion has agreed with that of reafon. I have 
not negle^ed the Purfuits of Literature, or its candid op^ 
pofers. Tlie poetry of Hayley, and the prpfe of God- 
.win, have received from me and ftom the critics the cha- 
.radter of elegant and eafy. 1 have not denied the merit 
of the Travels of Holcroft, or withheld my approbation 
of the Materials for Thinking* 

..." But as the changeablnefs of mj difpofition is pr5ver* 
;bial, it will not be wondeiful if many of ihofe produo- 
.tions whfth are, and many of thoie which are^pot, excet* 
Jent, Ipfe my patronage : the time may come* when 1 will 
Jock with equal indifference upon the infipidity of Stock* 
4ale and the fimpUcit}' of Bloonifield ; but I liave never 
given con fi deration to. any work, without at the Ciffie tiii^^ 
caufmg its real merits to be difcovered. — If you are^ 
therefore, inclined to believe^ that your writings tontain 
beauties >^hich have not been remarked, wit which has 
not been celebratedi or learning which has not been ad- 
inired, you may attain eminence by flattering my follovir. 
ers-:-a loofe tbqugh^, tranilated from the French, wiU 
prefer ve a Saunterer from oblivion. You may attra^ the 
.a^entioa of 1J19. xneO|. by defecating upon. toe .fickleneis 

and 
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and the levity of the women ; and pleafe the ladies, by 
dwelling up6n th^ inconftancy and^wfehood of the gen- 
tlemen ; and you may be quoted by every one, if you 
take care to rail agaihft the luxury,; tk|ci pride, and laz{^ 
nefs of the clergy .«^ The roguery of lawyers will like wife 
afford you a copioo^itibjed for wit and merriment ; and 
when you are 'at^a lofs for matter, you rmiy introduce 
feveral entertaining' reflexions upon the number of people 
murdered by the faculty. It will be advifeable for yoii 
ib'mctimes to introduce, as if by chance, a quotatiov 
which has no connexion with your rubbed ;, and you majf 
enter with great eilat upon the examination of an author 
you do' not anderftand. If you afe thefe 'metb6ds to g^in 
notice, I may venture to prophefy, that your reputation 
-will fpeedByieUipfe that of Jc^nfon ; that your volumei 
vill (land confpicQOiis in the library of the beau^ i the phi# 
lofopher, and : die nobleman ; and that you will fobn be^ 
tame oxkni xht ptincipal fair our ites of 
*: . i i Fashioji/' i 
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Btre je^ni^ et vpla^e 

Voir tout avcc mepris ; 

T«nir en efc lavage 

Tous les cqeurs qu*on a pris 

Rire, chanter fans' celTe, et n*ainier rleii' 

Trii,' votiai ton jtortrait, '■: ''^ 
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• « . 

Tiitbe Author of the Saunteren 
Sir, 

I WAS bred np under the tuition of parents whi» 
were imi?.erfally allowed to be g^aJ Jbri of feofik j 
iaf. fkther always took care to OMilte me be attdntirc 
at church, and my. mother did not fail to teach me 
t&e ptincipLes.of domeflic Gcconomy <-^to indrudt metoide* 
Bght in afiiftin^ hat in her fchemes of frugality aiid boiU«« 
vifery, and to make it nriy ambition lo diftingttiih my&lf 
^. my indttftry and dili^nce. 

< '^Tbns Uie^eaiiy part of mj 1I& pafled aivay m^that Ja* 
jKfferenet wliieh is natural tp^tl^fe who af« noTtfafcinated 
by the fafluoaabl^ refinements of female deBciiey* .1 ftilt 
va^ ccbtcnted wiiih pleafing.jny father or- a^y mother, and 
Ibmetiihe&contriyeki to dedigbtthe rineand^leafe tbeotjber« 
As niy age encreafsd,. hawever* I grew le& andleiktbe 
bafliffily the' lunaffu mingy and the reierved Emily. My 
ambition was now placed on higher objeAs than cooking 
or oeconomy, and I imagined that my abilities were better 
employed at an affembly or a vifU^ than ia making^ pafties 
or pickling cucumbers. 

In a town like * * * *, where every mind was employ- 
ed upon bufmefs, and where poHibed Ibciety was uncpm« 
mottf I procured refpe^ and love without poiTefiing dig^ 
nity or eafc. Though 1 was not then very elegant in drefs, 
or graceful in behaviour, I was coniidered as the mod po- 
lite young lady in the place. J t)a4 ityery j^au who faw 
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me, ^Anglmg mfter mt^ and I was the objed of purfult to 
every man who pretended either to gallantry or tafte : ijt 
y^iXL not appear furprifing, therefore, if 1 thought my- 
felf every way accompliihed. What could I imagine^- 
y^hen every^ xnan^ who addrefl*ed me. declaredi; t)iat the 
€l^;ance of my forin was only equalled hy the vivacicy cf 
^y,mio4» but that I was eminently beautiful and witty | 
When every tongue infofmed me ^hat I was the.ob- 
ie£t of admiration and of love, was t(, not patural> in mo 
to iuppofe^ that I had the power of captivating all who 
approached me ? ; 

. A^s the tS^tSs of this attentwn enf re^fedy I grew mor^ 
uneafy under the reftraints which I eD<^uiped.: It y^s noi^ 
long before I equalled all my acquaintances in levity^ 
gaiety and thonghtl^pd^. IJfoon b<u:anie fufficiently artful 
to give hopes to a lover whom I defpif^d, and to difcoa^ 
sage one whoip I inrfsality wiHied to fequre. , 1 learn^^^ 
attthe myfleriesof prudery and coquetry,! and. managed 
my addrcfs f with fo m^ch fkilU that 1 at ^Icngtl^ attained, 
the th^r^^r o£ a ffroflfffj beauty ^ I 

» ' * , * . ■ 

Such was the manner in which I en^ployed my tiiwe. 
^when Mercator pard his addreiTes to nie. His p^rfoa. 
y^SLS elegant, his mind not uninformed^ s^nd his circum« 
fiances good. — I now tjiought I had an ppporturiky- of. 
gaining a greater degree of liberty and freedom — that the. 
•commands^ of a hufband could be obeyed with more rendi* 
i>efs than thofe of a father, and that 1 conld willingly re- 
. ijga the pleafure of attracting untveidaL attention to hav&, 

the 
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ihehappWfs of ftcaripg Mercator*!! 'love ty my teautr 
and accomplifhments. 

*' It was prbpofcd, however, that previoiiS to my mar- 
fiage, t (hould take a journey to London wfth an aunt 
■who had viflle'd' oi, for the benefit' of her health. Witk' 
diis ptopofal* it wilV perhaps, be unrteceflary tb fay= F Wa« 
tfeHghted ; fo!^, though I wii content ' With the know- 
ftdge I pb/ftfTed, When no other Was brought to my re-. 
ifftttihrimc^i yet the naihe of ii^ff/^n operated like magic. 
I was opprefTed by an anxiety and uneafinefs I never be«* 
fore felt ; I pi<flured to myfelf the fights I (hould fee, the 
ccmipaAy' 'ifetb which 'I !h6bld be introduced, arid the con- 
ijurifts I ftould mak«ji * ^^^ • '^ -- 



}'< 



At laft the day arrived in which I wais td leave, for the . 
firft time, th^ place of my nativity. The carriage ar-' 
rived at the dbor; atld I leaped into it ^with fuch eagcrnefft' 
stnd joy, that I could ftarcely tak^ leave of my'parents: 
Wrthout impatience. The horfes, however fwift, did npt 
keep pace with my wifties ; but at length, after thr^e days- 
of folicitude, I arrived at the place which my imagina- 
tion had taught me to confider as an Elyfium of pleafure 
and amufetnent, where little was to be feen in the coun-' 
tenance 6f any one but happinefs and gaiety. I was nor 
a little furprifed, however, as the carriage danced 
through the toy^^n, to fee every face expreflive of bufinefs 
and carp, and to fee thofe employments which I had' 
alm.oft learned to defpife, followed here with as much 
eager nefs as at * *. ♦ *. My rcfledions, however, 

were 
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Verc foon drTvcn away by the brilliancy 6t the carriages, 

and the changing of the crowd, and when 1 at laft 

*■ >«? 'li • • ' ' ' . • 

alighted, I conte/led that 1 thought London was a very 

fine ptdce. 

As my aunt is one of thbfe beings who are affli^ied with, 
imaginary maladies, T could not expe6l her to introduce 
xne' to the circles of politeneifs and gentility ; but 1 was ia« 
formed that my coufins would be in town in a little timcf 
ah3' tliat r ihodld be conduiied by them to the fociety of 
BieTalhibnable anA the gay. Shall I confefs, Mr. Sauftl 
terer, that this intelligence gave me additional fatisfa^ion; 
I figured to my imagination the dcfpair of my joung rcja- 
Uo'ns at the fuperiority of their coufih, and how much I 
fhoiild be gratified by their coiifelSion of my claini to pre- 
eminence in every female accompliihment. 

My mother, with that attention to ceirononiy wliich 
tad always chara«5lerlfed her, had provided me witli 
drefies fultable to my fortune ; 1 therefore had no doubt: 
^hal I ftiould, by that elegance and tafte which every one 
admired at * * * *, as well as by the fplendour of my . 

appearance, eclipfe the gay eft ladies of the metropolis, f 

" *'■'••') '. • . '",• ■' .' 

flattered myfelf with hopes that I Ihould be able to attradt 

the attention of every man of rank or fortune, and to ex* 

cite jealoufy in the bbfom of every female, however diC 

tlnguifhed by beauty. 

Filled with thefe expeftatioris, I repaired, (fuch was 
stiy impatience) to tlie theatre, with no other atienc^antf 

G than 
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than the feryant I had brought with me from the country. 

You, Mr. Saunterer, will perhaps have experienced th« 
mixture of elevation and deprcflaon which we feel when we 
are expecting our actions to be the objed of curioGty to 
every one ; and you will not be furprifed that [ felt fom^ 
degree of embarra(rment upon entering the boxes. I ex^ 
pe<fled every eye would be fixed upon me, and that I 
Ihould be the object of attention and affiduity, not only to 
the fprightly and the young, but to every one who look de» 
light in receiving thefmile of (what I imagined myfelf to 
b , A woman of fafhion. 

I was indeed gratified by every eye being dlredled to* 
wards me,' but when I had recovered the prefence of mind 
to look up, I thought fome other expreflion was vifible in 
every countenance, than admiration or envy, I obferved 
that figns and glances pafTed from one Ade of the box to 
the other, and that all who were prefent feemed to have 
found an objedl for merriment. I imagined, (as I could 
not perceive the caufe of fuch an univerfal emotion) tiiat 
the audience had difcovered fome object which lay out of 
my fphere of obfervation. But I was not long deceived % 
the manner of the fmiUng and moving of fails among the 
ladies, and the fuppreHed laugh among the gentlemen, 
convinced me that I was the obje^ of their ridicule. It 
was not till now that, with a mixture of mortification and 
aftonilhment, I perceived that none of the ladies who were 
prefent had a drefs fimilar to mine ; that my feather ex« 
tended about two feet above my hat, while thofe of the 

rea 
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reft of the ladles were dwindled to one fourth of the fizc— ' 

that I wor^^ veil which was not in the wo^— that my 

ear-rings were confidered as unfalhionablc ; and, in fhort, 

t^iat my drefs afforded to every one a fubjsdt for wit and ' 

« 
f«ircafm. 

As this was a circamflancc of which 1 had had no idea, 
and as I had formed hopes of univerfal conqueft, the di{^ 
appointment afFedted me fevercly. I hurried home to my 
abnt.in tcars» and made a refolulion not to appear again 
in public till I had every thing tn the fafhipnable Ilyle : 
this was fbon accompli (hed ; 1 again revived my fpirits, 
and again fet off* upon the work of de(lru<ftion to an af^ 
lemUy. I will not relate the incidents that occurred in 
fhe courfe of the evening, but will merely obferve, that I 
vras again mortified. 1 had .not learned the town method 
of -dancing. I was affured that the fteps I ufcd had been 
long ago forgotten by cTcry well bred perfon ; and it waa 
hkited that I had probably learned chem from fome mafler 
who had ne^er Tifited the metropolis. My pride was 
iwiw completely deftroyed, and I refblved to feclude my- 
self tiU I acquired every London accomplifhment : I 
therefore hired teachers and indrudors, and foon quali- 
lied myfelf, with the afliftance of my coufins, (who hadi 
returned to town, and who were perfe^ly. polite) ta 
dance a h francois^ and to fing a la italiano, to move my 
body witli inimitable eiife, and to handje ^ my fan with 
graceful negligence. 1 have been taught to place mj 
farafoh in the moft favourable manner for difplaying xaj 
beamy. I have kamed when to pra^ife tlie glance ojf 
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^oidnefs ^nd <}ifdain, and when to cpcQurage bj a de* 
ceiiful fmile. I can now trip along with careleflii€;fs and 
grace — ^^I can Jfpeak without m.eaning) and dapcc with- 
0|it aukwardnefs. ^ - 

But you mufl not imagine, that while I have thus i|n- 
prpved ipy bchavic|ur - and appearance, I haye ncgle^ft^d 
the culture of my mind : No ! all the maxims which mr 
papa and mama endeavoured to imprefs upoji my jmemo- 
Tjf are now (thanks to the relations into whofe band^ 
I ha>ve fallen) forgptten, I am now taught that loye dc^es 
XK>t add to the happinefs of inat;rimony ; th^t fo;- t^jB joljji'' 
fafhioned vngredif nts of ^e^^iq^i and pb^e,4i^npe^ I jxi^^ 
<v^^\m^ indifqrfxi^ce ;a,^4 fr^edoyp ; th^J: yyJvilc myfe^.. 
band if tortured v^i^ i^^Pyfjf I' ^t^ft be ^j p/tri^c tp 
h^yjs a wmber of adnu^ ef s a^ jtny {oUetfp. I g^ adyij^ 
to ^larry a batclielor yvp;;^ jslown vfS^ J.e^r^, r^thier tjj^^n 
a. man in the bloom ^d TJigpur of yPA'^ \ ^ ^^ iXP|>P- 
tcpce pT the ope -^ill dr^w towards rn^ ^^e af:t^f>t{ongp(i^^jS 
o^cioufnefp pf men who will, by their c,9fpRai?y» obUjt^r^ip , 
the reipembrappe of fee.bl^nef$ and sige ; but thp h€,ajt o^tit^ 
other wijl' excite hi^m to revenge any att^k yj>o^ \f\^ hp- 
aour pr Ills happinels^. ^ 

Tl?us iippproved, 1 tur^i witj^ .di%uj[l frppi th^ rf.cpJJie^. 
tlpn pf pj^ coptraft with Mercatqr. I in^^f^^ exppgpg: v 
thofe charms which haye formerly been tjjrpy^n ?^ay \n 
tjie liitlencfs pf a cp^nt^ry jP'v^n^ as a fignaj to .ex^jtis tb^ . 
inalice of the wpmep» ^ nd x\it Ipve of ,the rn^n : tp p^ 
ajray the time in a rPVfnd of cejrpetiual aunu^picx)t, a|)j^ jtp: 

captivate 
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captivate tbe gajr, the fadrionable, and the great ; till at 
fcogths when I have fickened with pTeafure, and have en- ' 
gaged the heart of- a man whofe fortune and rank will 
latisfy fttf ambitkmy I may return in fplendour and riches 
to dazzle the eyes of my fonner intimates^ and ta raife 
wonder and emolatioa hv the bofi>ms of my lefs- fortunate 
townfwomen» Emilt Hopetul. 
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To «r|>o0'a77A« kou to tTiTYiivixec- xiHw kou juiirar»$^n/Ai to fit 

Remoye and change thoTe lawf> atid cuffoms which hftte not beetle 
ciglitly eftablifhecU 

THAT every exertion onght to be ufed lo encourage 
the virtuous and check the vicious, and that thofe* 
who arc employed in drawing men from irreligion to piety 
ought to be chofen only with refpe<5l to their qualificat4ons> 
and abilities^ are propofitions of which the truth imme-^ 
diately convinces the mind ; and were we unacquainted, 
with the reality, we (hould naturally imagine, that they 
would have fome influence updn our felc(Sbion of thofe who= 
are intruded with the guardianftilp of the morals of their 
fellow creatures ; and that none would be diftinguifhed by 
the title of a Priest, but thofe who were eminent fcr 
their accomplifhments and their ufefulnefs^ as well as for, 
duir learning or their talents* 

Pj But 
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appear too J?v«d?nt> litft tjiofc ybp ^^^jcj^q tfej. 4ptx ojf ^ • 
pfcaci^cr, cf n ^9^0^ giyc a pjTP^f 9f tji^i^ l^^vjpg bcf fi 
fi^le^cd for tbcff m-^rit oi; their ^pfJth 5 W^ th^t fopi^ 91UJ5;' 
native tJi^Dj ze;al for r.^lj|;!pli bas b^p t^^ ftfPWkf l>y 
wbich phqfe, whp bay? had i; io fh^jj poytr/er, h^ve bf ^ 
induced to cftablifh 01: promote thofe who have j^pplj^d tp, 
them. We (hall, perhaps, difcover that the office of pried 
is too often {ported with, lilce that of an exci^man ; and 
that, if there be any diffe^^ce, it, is, thai thofe who are 
appointed to fill the latter are admitted with greater 
difficulty, and are rQQ|:c ci{cuxpip(;(SU7..^j({iQ)ine4> than thofe 
who are candidates for thg former. 

There is nothing which can afford a Rronger evidence 
of the want of difcipUne in our religiq^s ind^uiion,^, ^b«^n 
the number of the members of our church, who are, by 
fome impediment in their utterance, prevented froip con- . 
vincing, or perfuadlng us by their eloquence, ^yhen a 
preacher can fpeak his native language with fluency and 
juftnefs, the force of rhetoric and the gi ace of aiflion are 
but fecondary affiftants ; and it ought' furely, therefore, to 
be recjuired, that all who attempt to do the good wbict^ 
jnightbe reafonably expeded, fl^ould have at kaft a toler- 
able decency of delivery, and have no peculiarity of (pcicch, 
which might affed the minds of an a^udjcncc, with mer- 
jiment or laughter. . 

• » <■ ^ I • . - - ' 

Yet a perfon unacquainted with our manners, would, 
Wk^n be entered our churches. xiaiuraUy form the ides^ 

that 



• . 



iS^V^o^^m^y^fi ^he&p fpr tbisir fiitgularttiss and silv 
fiD^^ti^; jt^%t h^ ^as the in{!>ft boocmred, who could* 
difplay the greatefl improprieties of language ; and thaf 
the few who fpake like the red of mankind, had ob« 

t^ed tj^e^r (il&ijatipn^ by apcffifiifj, an4 w^^<5 focured hj 
t^^ fif^podSs 9f th^lr numb^f frpi^ bjeii>g i^ul^fled or 
d|j'gi;acj;d. 

Tbofe to whom the pcpniotion or eflablifhraent of cle?.?, 
gyn^en principally belopgs, feend rj^ther to require tcfti 
Qiopia|§ pf tbeii learning than of their underftanding: th^y 
fpr^pt that a xnan may be Uamed without being inte}|i«^ 
gcnty and ^lay b(^ cju^liHed to ei^plain the pfoperties of ^ 
Cr^k particle, without being able to expound a pre* 
cept of chrifti^nify. It will indeed, upon a minute 
en<]uir7, appear, tjiat it is ufe^eiii tP ei^arnine how far a can^ 
didatq for orders is a ^ro6cient in Greek or Hebrew : for 
if it be intended that the knowledge of thefe tongues ought 
to be applied to the ftudy of the facred wiitings in their ori- 
ginals^ y-et it mj^y probably be proved (hat this intentjon 
is fruftrated, as it will be difficult to. produce many vho^, 
make this ufe of their tim^ , whatever piay be their quali^ 
fications or their talents. Nor does it appear that learning^ 
^xckes that refpc<fl for an cftablithe^ clergyman which, 
znight be expedted. Ar^ the roenibejs of the church q£ 
j^ngland n^or^ reycirenced by their parifhioners than thofq 
of tb.e Diffenters^ inoft of '^horn have comiparatively n^g^ 
le^e^^the language§^? No : the former, i( i^ t!:i:^e, may ex^ 
qite admir^tjpn ; l^u; admiration feldctn^ in4(cates reve^ 
j[fQf^^Qj Ipya; i|t v^^ vffs^^i^ tts^cw^tidw i^ Qt)j^^ as fupct 

rior 
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not m talents to the mtrltitude, biit it will not canfe us ti^' 
attend his recomnrendation of the pivtyr the ▼irtue> and 
the charity of chrUlianSr 

I wotdd not wifli to hav,e it underftood, that I mean hf 
tkefe remarks to inAnuate that learning in a clergyman W 
unneceilary ;. but the principle 1 widi to fupport is» that 
we ought to pay more attention to natural t^an to acquir-- 
cd accomplt/hments : The latter may gratify the pride or 
vanity of their poflfeflbr, and may raiie envy in fome, an(f 
rcfpcifl in others, but the former, while they fecure the' 
fefpe^ability of the individual, imprefs a fenf^ of all that 
is good and honourable upon the minds of multitudes r 
The man who is eminent for adventitious acquifitions, may 
be confidered as a mader to whom we may look up '^ but 
die man who is remarkable for natural excelleuciesy is re^ 
garded as a friend, who can not pnljpadvife us in perple:D»- 
nies, but adift us in difficulties. 

If no inferior power w/7/, the Legiflature ought to pay 
fome attention to a grievance fo eno)^mous. It ought to 
be recolle<5led, that the fecurity of happinefs hereafter to 
millions of human beings depends upon their being by 
perfuafion incited to virtue, and by argument deterred- 
from wickednefs ; and tKat without an eafy elocution^ 
peifuafion cannot be employ ed, and argument is ineffec- 
tual. This (Iridnefs, indeed, and this rigour of feledliony 
may have its inconveniences, and fome may confider the 
examination of a man's enunciative powers as without de- 
licacy ,• but want of delicacy is of no weight when put ih 

com<^ 
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ciJmpctitipn yrith th,c happinefs ,pf natipns, and want .of 
conveaiencc is but a popr exciife for.negkding any efforts 
which may conduce to the felicity of mankind. 

Ik ought to hfi coriddcred, that by the facility witk 
■which we admit ipcn into the chux-cb, we incrcafe the num« 
h^^ of candidates ; for when it js perc^ivicd that /ailiqgs 
9rc overlpokedy ^nd .tt^at our chorches ^re fcequ^ntljr 
gpyerped by men yrho ^i^ totally void of an ucnpreQivA 
xnanner pf dehyery, no oifin U checked by the confcipv^f* 
xu^ pf li^ prv;;!! d^^fe^^ from aiming at the fknoe eininence i 
but were we to obferve with fcrupulqufnefs the pec^lij^i^ 
tier of every one who aimed at the dignity of a clergy- 
19^11, pp ^.e .Vfkp ft|f0e^d b^s pwp ,^e^cieaQics wpi|ld 
^:^j4 (going .ijlxro ugh a.cpurfe ,0|f flLu4y, Qr ,effip%>flg. 
h^jftftlf in Iftbpvvrs jyiiich iipigUt ^)!e ulti^jately i^fe}^. JSTe 
fk^i iben :$^d•th^lo^^d leaming only ftudied by tjbpie 
"Whp .^^e [^(ref&4 pf other acquJreroierjts, and bate xb^- 
faUsfa^^W of ftjeing thj^fe wbo, wjere Fc left rigorous, 
v^i^^}s^ ^dkfs pr injjt^ripus to the .cpm^mupity, a^jig iU' 
f]^^^ in M^ich they ;iv'glu r^oc^i^e honour ajod $t«pplau£s« 

yi?^ map vh^ atieipiptSito JeajVc any impreffipn op an 
audienqe^ pugh^ tp feayg an elqcutio.n melodipjj^, htf t not 
cflFeminate ; bold, but not coarfe ; energetic, but not vio- 
lefiK: he ought not to dii^uQ by affe^ed vehemence, or 
to .diffalirfy by insipidity or coWncft : — His a,<aion (if I 
may niention it) ought to difplay the con^dence of a 
ing» ^O is copfoous of the power of the being he repic- 
f^nt^, pf tbe digaijty of bis o&ce^ and the importance of 
l^^miflion- But 
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. But the common clafs of preachers prefcnt a ftrtkmg. 
contrad to this piduie. In voice, coarie and untnielli* 
gible ;-*fonietimes, by their (ingfongy mimickmg the 
hum of a bagpipe, and at others approaching to the bel- 
l#wing of madmen. In their manner, imrtating the be* 
hfaviour of a ciiminal at the bar of juAice, who, confcious 
of guilty dare not look in the face of his judges | or, 
looking upon then* congregattons with the eye of fcoriv 
the front of impudence, knd the countenance of (lupidity» 
producfng'by thetr duUnefs or apathy the effe As attributed^ 
t« the elder tree, of lulling all who fit benttttb Hi fbtdc^ 
to fleep or forgetfulnefs. 

But if the negleift of the fubje^f I ha^e mentioned iiC* 
honours the eommunity, there if one indtfcretioa which 
.dergymen are very generally guilty of, which pan only 
difgrace the indiytdual who falls into it :«-Many of xho(^ 
who have paiTed, by theii diligence and their talents^ 
through a life of honour and reputation, unwilUng tp be* 
lieve that their powers are weakened, or their abilttiet 
decreafed, continue their exertions tiU they lofe in age 
that popularity they have gained in the ftrength of man- 
hood, and till at length their congregatioi^ are oidy af» . 
fcAed by hearing them with laffitude and wearinefs. 

Should our religious policy be regulated by the prfa* 
ctples of experience, we may hope for ibme fuccefs in re-- 
forming the principles, and amending the hearts of man^^ 
kind ; but (hould it be negleded, and thofe who aifemble 
in our churches be doomed to pa& their time ia drowfinei^ 

anil' 
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mnd flamber, what can we ctpeft, but that the nation 
become otiif remarkable for its inclination to vice, and ttr 
hatred of virtue and of honour ; that our tarems be fre« 
quented by the votaries of druakennefs, and oar ftreets 
by harlots ; and that^ after the generation which is now 
pa61ng away is forgotten, the one which fucceeds it, and 
ndiich has been brought up under its in(lru6tions9 will 
4gain return to the infidelity of Heathens, that our pab* 
lie places be ornamented with idols, and that our churches 
be convtrted into temples dedicated to the worihip of 
Priapus. 

Such forebodings as thefe are too frequently regarded 
as the produ6lions of romantic enthufiafm ; but we furely 
are not ia danger of etaggerating, by any reprcfentation 
we can give, the confequences which may arife from the 
want of energy in our recommendation of religion : Nor' 
can we pretend to eftimate in our minds the changes wHich 
may be caufed by the want of warmth in out minifters, 
trhen we perceive that the downfal of nations, and the 
rife of empires, have frequently been caufed by caufea 
comparatively fmall— -caufes, the effe6ls of which had any^ 
^nt pofTefled the power and inclination to foreteU he 
would have been confidered as one who was led into folly - 
by the fervor of his imagination, or who loved to fport 
with tlie fear and the credulity of his fellow creatures* 

If I have therefore feemed to hazard ideas which are 
too bold, or to have pointed out errors which cannot be- 
ccm^td, I (hall only obfcrve, in excuie for my temerity, 
'r diat 
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Aat with zrrf' for myf rdigiotr, yet \^cfe refpeft ffer iW 
mmifters, I (hrould have- held myfelF cdlpsbie, had I eon<£ 
cealed' my opinions on Aich a' fubjeft, becaufe they migh t^ 
appeair ridii^ulous; througlx tlie dread' of'r^fetitinklit 6r 
the hope of favour.' 
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Uni efuuj 


virtuii aijue ejus amieh. 








HOKAT. 


Sat8. Lib.~» • 




To virtue only and her friends, a friend. 

N author has always been jiiftly contld^rcd a^ a mkil^ 
to whom prtveirty arid JncotiveniiSnde are fafeiliari 
He is'by one part of ch!e v^orld, lodked upon \eit*h' cbii'i' 
tt^Ript, as a being who' po'/TefTes pride wFthout the meatis* 
of juftifyfeg' it ; arid by the other, as one* who affiirftcfs' 
all iniipOrtarice h^ is not capable df fu^brtihg. He is' 
deitj^f^ by the riah; as clairilit^ an cquklity which they' 
aVe riot willing to grant ; arid hated "by the ' poor, as af m- ' 
ii!g^ at a fupefihrrty to which' he is not entitled. He'is^ 
Viewfed with jealoiify by- the great, and with ehVy by the^ 
xffeari ; by' the ofie, as inipertinerit enough to place intel- 
ledlualin competition with hereditary advantages ; and' 
by the other, as wifliing to elevate himfelf above them, 
without gYving' fufficient proofs ofhh right to d6 fo froin 
bU binh, hf^ fbrtune; or l»s rank; 



If 
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K yfp take a furvey of the lives. of thofe .wlio have 
.been obliged to employ their fen as a means of fubftftencf, 

or of acquiring riches, we fliall.difcover how far the prp- 
.feflion of an author has been from anfwerii^g either ^f 
. ifcefepurpofes v^iow manyjoenbave^paffed throiigh y.ea|:s 
' of. p!9verty. and domeiiic inconveniences, while tb^ir wprks 
. bare biccn ,y Wding raptur*; to thpuCinds who would nof, 
.io Tetum> have faved their, author fr<un a .prHbjft.;,bjq)v 
.many have been almoftperiftiing. under the preflin-^- q£^- 

iinry^ »and bow.fcw bave fuccee^^, by their labours, ^-yj 

.isecjufea competency in X)ld agi?) or to acquire a rcafouable 

reward for then* diligq^Lce or their labo>ur\ • , 

^ ...... 

* 

T bofe who bave npt only, reached the eminence of 4ean)i- 
ing, but haye like wife ftood foremoft in honours. andi;i 
wealth, have^generally owed their advancement to otl^f r 

,caufcs, than theirreipedabiliey as authors ; and have been 
raifed to dignity. and to tiches by cQnne<5tiojis, and by in- 
ter^fl, rather tbaw by thetir .literary abilities. i^ddifiD^, 
by his addrefs, and a foit^nate concurrence , of circus* 
ftances, could attain the rank of a miniiler ^ but Johnibfiy 
•without connexions or addrefs, after years of labour ai}d 
Xolicitude, was obliged to grafp at a peniion, . compara- 
tively contemptible* without attaining the elevation of t^ic 
ftatefman, or the independence of the gentleman. Evfn 

- the, intimacy of men of fuperior fortune or rank '(an ii^f i- 
macy which is feldom granted to other men) is frequently 

. one of the moft difagreeable attendants upon the life of fin 

authx>r. He who is treated .as a companion r or^ ^ f)4jeyd 

:, by his fupenor,s>.U not in an enviable iiti^tioa^-^ife £m1s 
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a conflraint which his reafon cannot enable htm to (Iiakt 
'off, and is perpetually familiarized to fcenes of fplendor, 
elegance, and refinement, when he is by his fortune con** 
demned to obfcurity and indigence. Such a fituation as 
this cannot furely he plcafing to any man ; little delight 
can be received from pleafures for Svhich we are indebtekl 

"to the kindnefs of othersj whfcfi every moment threatens 
us with lofing, and which continoally remind us of otor 
own infignificance. But though an author is fubjed to 
the contempt of the -proud, and die derifion of the igno. 
rant ; though he cannot by his merit gain perfonal dignity 
or honour, and* is fddom gmti&ed by independence ; yfet 
he may (unlike thofe who are engaged iu other purfuits) 
fiand in the clafs of thofe who have by their genius or 
their talents diftinguilhed themfelves above the reft of 
mankind, without performing anions, the remembratite 
of which can only raife in his bofom the horrors of corfi- 

'punilion; and he may have his name wafted to diftaht 
ages, without becoming the oppofer cff* vfrtue, or the cti- 
courager of vice. He is not obliged to flatter or delude ; 

' to court reputation by infmuation and by falfehood ; to 
lie, to cheat, or to deceive; he hiay reft affured, that the 

' obje<fl he defircs will be gainiedby probity and by candour, 
rather than by diflimulation or treachery. He is not, 

' like the warrior, obliged in hrs purfijit of fame to wade 
through the blood of millions, to plunder cities, or to 
ruin nations ; he can rife to eminence without murde¥i^g 
the innocent, or terrifying the weak ; without having rea- 
fon, amidfl the pomp of triumph, to rcfle6l with remorf*; 
Upon the numbers he has (lain, or die multitudes he has 

- :. -^ ' ^ ruined'i 
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Tpined: Xi<^x has he, lik^ the politician, to put on the ap- 
pearance of cQrdiality while he meditates deftru61ion j he, » 
is not compelled to form contra<5ls which are not intended 
to be regarded* to employ every difingenuous niean^ of 
preventing the att<;mpts of others to prefer ve their liberty 
or their honour; to wear continually the maik of hypo- 
crifyy to fmik on him bf Ibates, and to affvA kindnefs ictf 
t^e man agamil whom he Is mtdiutjng Ttngeance. 

An .author may recolle<ft, that hiS fame will only bf 
4t|^alile in prppprtion to his regard to virtue ; that k will 
i)C v^ii^ to employ the powers of learning or ol wit In the 
c;3lfirci of wick^daefs or folly ; that if his pages be tine* 
t^r^.with irrcligicn and obfc^enity, the beauties \vij:«Ji 
may be difcovered in them will be difcovered in vAin. 
T)iey may indeed rife for a moment under the proteAion 
of ,the: UciMitiou« ^ndthe prpfli^ale,. hu( jr.W*]^ topfiyqn^Q 
41icovejred> that every moment briags tjbem rearer to. the * 
gplpKw^ich hasfwallqwed up the ^roft of Voluire, and 
the poetry c^ Rochefter. 

If he. wi(hcfj,,lj^«rrfipf5, \A% ypUmc^s to fupport th^ir . 
^^vai^pr^<i^t>pgh4hf; i,f vp|ujLipr?s of tinK and of opinipn, 
arefpe(S^^o decency, an^ 9 ir^Tcrence for religion muft he 
tlic .chiMrii^eififtic of his writing^: he need, not bc afraid 
. that his farne . >yill b« the Jefs, becaufc he has gained it 
ll^pipttt sfrV^ce ;qr yio^encQ ; or that his works will be neg- 
'S^.^* ; ^^^^^^^ ^^fy ^P i^ot prO(du<3^ (^jccufes for folly,, or 
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The politician, the warrior, and the aiftbri are ail per*" 
fonally cxpofcd to the fcrutiny of the world ; their adVions- 
arc the obje<Sl of every eye, and they iire placed in too 
confpicuous a light to be able totally to ehide obfervation ; 
if they acquit themfelves negligently dr tmfkilfully^, thcy^ 
cannot flee from d|fgrax:e i' tnt 'a 'tvriter can endeaVbur to 
gain notice by his abilitifes,*WTltm)ut*cxpoflhg himfelf tt> be^ 
moittfied by ridfculeV »^' ^he* public tJo not encourage- htr 
efforts^ and treat his performances with contempt, he can 
remain in his original obfcurity ; he 6ks'the chancd^of. 
gaining immortality without eocpofinj^ hfrnftlf by a fsiildrc 
tQ be pointed at by iHc finger of dkridbn ;* he can rfe'mark' 
in folitude'tKe'progrefs of his- works, isCtid \T ihey reeefife 
the tribute o€ admlratiott^ Jit can bur({ irbxh B^tilnd'ihfe 
clavd which conceals him/ ' ' ^ ' 

Ifwfe reieWyiie'^tf'^f'emkrlcsi l"hav4 %ii'Sij^/^ 
Aall perhaM diicAVef f6me fentiniems which 'ie v^onld be' 
Welt if th(*'h)'aj<ifiiy hf^oMY wHt^rs i-egarde<!!i--:We^'ongH6 
ftti^ly^ to ufc arguments, rather thin decKfiianbT>,' a^Htfr 
the foolilh ; and however we miay be provoked by their 
ftlipidii^ to bppVe''therff Mh'W&iimctA'kni' c^hdbMr. 
Vet We cahW htftp Ol{ftrV?^'g^ lid*^ ^y-^fyiie' ^^h^ri 
of the pfrffent dkf 'erii!ea\^<5fit^\^ ^ 'literary, per feciition; At. 
tlheY'tliafl by i^eafSnitig; to'rfifeit thofe^who have\lft^ 
dihobd'to oppofe tiiem iii ojpinirjK. fPis on this princibli^^ 
and on ihii alone,' tiiar l'*tdrfdtmfl^fe'e'of^tHi'ttoft'^fi!B? 
bratfed* prbda<51ions iri thfcEtigl^fh^ Ikhgriage^, a'i3tf-a^o^^ 
the reft, the Purfuits of Literature; With 'tefp't& id ihe 
latter work, after I have faid, that, in my opinion, it 

^ ' di/plays 
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difplays an eruditipn which has i^ldom been eqaallcd ; a . 
ftrong and elegant dfle, and a forcible and eafy veriifica* 
tian ; that it captivates the fancyi while it convinces the-: 
UB^derftandingt and (uppofU fentiments which do honour i 
to^fiaipaa xwnve; it^Qivelf cannot be iinagi^edthat I am -, 
pr^vdiced' ^f^aioft it ; )ret I cannot help wiibiog that its 
author had betrayed a le(s outrageous fpirit of indignation > 
againft thofe who profeflTed principles of which he could : 
not give his approval: it furely would have ftrengthened r 
hiscaiile» aadbave added to hit honour, had he merely'. 
ftated the fa^s which appeared agaia(l his opponents, ^ 

* 

wiUtOttt loading theiO' with epithets they Tnay not deferve.' 
Although little defence can be made for the difregand 
which Peter Pindar (hews for rank and morality, yet it does 
not juftify the author of the Purfuits of Literature, when he 
brands him with the title ol execraik ; nor does the cnf/fi 
tempt which Mr. M. etpreiTes for the writings of God- 
win, prove, that his arguments are futile, or his opinions 
erroneous. 
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THERE is one accompliOiment which has been allow- 
ed by thofe who have looked with a fcrulinizing eye 
npon the manners of the world, to encreafe the intercft 
whidi.the young are able to excite, to j^fve additfonisd 
Ibrce to the charms of. beauty, and to add to theluflre 
,, I .L Hj - of 



Llil-;- 



oP thrift' Who -fl^ po/i^fTedijp !eammg. 'Irfe^j-fBttieiTrhi^^' 
ftf^oeedtcF tn giving to- jilftmiieik th(rat^t^a^^i*of ^beauty,^'^ 
aftd to- Ignorance^ the dfgrit^ vrW^h •ig:(inef^H7* a<rco^afi»^-' 

contempt, raflk frcffrt tnvt;^%M^«fe^iT*«?'4^«t«Wi«4tP3 
jw^httiitiwailybe 'ilrpprH^df/ tHafiny^'tfeftf a^rlteW^^^l 

rice, of' the fa^n the wealthy, aid th^'g&-^a«'*f ahd'tli4t!©>- 
wiuld coi>(K3er it worthf of fiheir atlehtfeKvarttf*thfcii<^ti|beV'^^ 
But whei> It • ?5''reco»^td'fihat 't^ii'*sft*b*n^l»iili^^i^'i' 
MoiyE^T^, it will -at^ tatre fen^c^tfme ^'^ifhi^ifoliei^tfcP ftfeit^- 
the igivoraHtdefpife,. arid theltftrnediffgle^ it'^ thd«th» ' 
hihmlM thihkit unworthy ft# their regard, alad-thfrbdiftAf* 
complain that It is ufelefs. * ' ^ '•''' ^' • ' ^ 

KjuperficiaJ obferver of tne world might indeed imagine 
that mode fty does not procure the regara which' is gained 
by a contrary behaviour ; but though this mij^ be partU 
cularly true, it is generally falfe, and we fliall " perhaps 
findi^ upon, a neACer. view g>{ mankind, that, modc.fty, is 
more fuccefsful in the general commerce of the world 
than impudence or affurance; 

The ridiculers o£ m^d^fiy muy^ 4w i^ true, affert, that 
its followers do not pofFefs that eafy adJrefs which is the 
abcendanc upcfti th^'iimn ^ho pays it no^ attiention ; t^^ 
thKf who ddfpiiH ky^caiA hcquit themfeiVes withodt confthr 
tvyarxa eveif fuiiat>ion ; that they are not liable": to/ hatv^ 
tbttir ezcelleiMriies difr^gaixkd^ and. tiiat tjbey d^o ii6t» 'Hke- ' 
tberefe^W^r^dke u<&ai(Iuining> Aiff^r their talents -to.lie/^ 



'pm^^ sA»Mt?t R^Rr $( 



s^M<th€'%(9ldkh*if^\i6titi^^^^ u« foi-ming intma*^ 

/Itm^i^ni^ i^^Whk^^fKe Tfy(^«4^wouid^AQ&have been abW 

plJ»^d^ti4kli*«ttore(dMaf'tisi»n «^b lei^ oonAd^nce^^oaldl 
b^YJMMotftr^^^ ^CK ^Me^ rA t^fe cafes, m(^<6^3^'^as an 
<Si|^<irtifiUpfei4^it^5 '<^^ if it <i<!> ntet pm^ 

^iT\\lkiXh\^£(cAW^ to^ fteal' Upon thc-afSeq*. 

: £mKtH<Kreg)ai^iA«]mlv i« granted (to >impudenc&>b not: 
th9V 4A ti^O^ort *f'\l i^rtftitert)ip! p^arrd wi^lchwe l^avei 
for another, becaufe he feems to claim, ami weicbo^v-oot^ 
how to deny it, than that which is excited by union of 
r^fltiJBTOii (>. it' fiildttnl dbron(^'c|x afi^aL ^rtrices^ or to a re- 
t ufh! olr^pood f»ffice6j ^t ii[ i iiug^nsi aMy i e vap6r<»t ed ; i n pro*] 
fcilibns,: and cdii'da juritfe the* ' pre^n<^e' ^\i% obj e^^ - Bur 
tlielDtiiDacjiIw^iohTis)|ii'oc(li(ed hf t\iQ>m^tihh generallitt 
laRi'ag^iiO iDiM'^oci'Aildc&nl^ f4)nmed, iLis dut-able and? 
(Wong; Ir^is. iirH:!!ti^a4Dsnedi%f.tr^^ 'ii6rlfe(^^ by ab«i^ 
f<9ibt4' TibeteriB fiMbi5tkifigi^ftj^ttiiFairyv<Jifogre«ablei tothet 
l^uBBacttniihd :inia(fi;irai!i;de ind^ forward Attfs $> fn^nrhtm wbi>' 
is pofreiTed with great talenfii, (hotWie¥er=hi('itta^Tdirplayl 
them, and however he may be admired,) every one with« 
hafafsiuRis> fmuTeasfftif' \vA drppedbi to- be ' d9>({<?f(^ad of theih. 
Stiom [the^'it^ wHo,€eianm bt^J his cbqver^(iioti^andi beha^ 
i(kidr; ic^ tell okibhai^iatougiittabe i^elpei^dfop brsimow^ 
k'dgils andiiai}ilitieS|^WB :tiira.ii'iUi dl^uil^. we qannoii perw 

lildivrji-^n fuadc 
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Aia^c o»f felrcs to t,f>crc^£eihe. pri4c t>imc who is alr^afif^ 
devateii by fejf imporUf)ce> and wWc^ ad4re& ftems M> 
ipdijc^te that be i$ cc^lfciou^of being our fapi^rior, and tbitt> 
be. has little doj^bt of his own . attr^^iofts. BuC the inan< 
who, beneath the, gai*iOf ^fnod^fty* conc^keictUcneies,^ 
i^ rdpe^ed: in pr0f>(>rMe>nf when, they a«^e^diitovfertd':f 
We willingly giyeaueation t^ him. who feemSfWX toi 
ckim it* nor do wc befi^e tft expreflipg iQiia; adtyiirfttjon 
(tf the man tnho does not appear to be co^rcious of defeinr-. 
ing it— It w trite, ihat, by igfxorunc^f boJdnefc may be 
midaken for a judlfiable confidftraff^^ of QWr dignity ai 
men, and modefty for a confcioufncfs of our own in(ig« 
oificaace ; but he i^^ho tnids to ignorant for -ad ^nttfge 
or appbttife, will be difapponited ^of the one» and .ttncef« 
tain of the other. 
\ ■'■'■■,''■. 

. If we ezamise the biography of thnfe mentwho hare not 
l^intrigbe or by comhicrce^ but merely by tbehacoOfnpltffe^* 
metits and theii: knowledge, been exalted s^yove thereft of ^ 
the world, welhall difbover liiat a beconiingdiiideQCe did 
riot hide thcTr value, nor deprefs their fortoiies ; and that ' 
many who could not enter ad^wtng-srooRl''WTthontg;onfn- 
f^pt>, have been rcfpe^led by the weakhy, andxa^e^Fed by '; 
}ht great— -halve beetle honeuied dimng thcii lives^ amd ' 
been inomoitalized after death. 

..' ■ • . • ■ ' ' ' , , - ■ ■ ■•--■. ' I 

. Tt eannot, indeed, be denied, that therfeate fome infancies ; 
of*thofc vho have pi eafed the world, having heenprondL 
and overbearing ; but it is not unrzironaUe <6 imagine/ 
tl^t if they had difpl^yddequaljazrog^uice befbte tk^ir! 

agreeable 
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ajfrcable qhalitics h«rf beeil ciclcbrtiW<fJ^teyi;^mild have 
remained in t^Wftiirrity, without admiftf? Adwithotrtfriwidif 
afnd that if thcjr had added to tU^fm^zStonfflHh'^ 
mcntsthat ofnrwitfeftjr, iheir ptowei^ ©rd^^feV^nfi how^ 
ever great, •woiild'h^vfe been encfeafcd, ahcl theii*' fame/ 
howeTCr'tihi^effel, v-Vstild have beert extitidRd:'^ It nrufr 
lilcewife Hci-^to!le6fed, that k fafls to^tfit lot of few to.b^ 
cstpzhle, Ifj'tMrheth' oFVherr^ ebnrerfiftttm,' ttf-conipeti*- 
feting- fdi^ the- dflfeirft' whiA may be dsfcitiia^ by their 
|5rtdc or thcMT dbgmattfiti; AiP wfio ^trtH rii W Ciil (oi* 
^fr poKtical ^litte^ do- not poffefi the attraiftlbtts* ^ 
» /Ifei?* iW? y«^^6ty tjrin who creates admtmlidto Bf 
hhl^ttriftf l^'ktifi ^kisadHc^aal 'the coltd^ttial eloqiMaoe 

W^ff<6b^*Ut^^^«lSTei^^W^i»'k^ but'b«k>t^d b^^ 

few: Everyman he meets falutes hilfl^ %;kd cfviei^' eoim 
pnny into which he enters, treats him as a friend with 

nhithk^dp\A}oAs tire at^nded^ to; '^jRit' vi«w* Hwn iJft fycM 
Hfif, ^fchib*;{fP«Hofc ¥^di(fTH:reVf ix^ tjri^hf to call M$ 

fffei^ Pli^Wfri^teijif^^iF^ifR coliWiftI *iil* «fte/p««l 
M«t?a Hf^rtiii?J^;%ii9fVeV<;i^c« by Wilei^ 
1!4^lrdH 'Wi^aiFpiWf ^'b^k^ihhiim^^ikHiUmi^^ 
f66m'bx^ mSPlfM^nii^^ 'hh igi^er'^n^;' ana ^m 4\^ 

'fliaP'b6t!fi^i^Bt'1i^e4i*cfkliif^^f^'hi(^itJo^ 



•i/; .^«<! 
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. Though impudence is geoeially the attendant on ign»« 
cance, yet it is not majicommon to fee men of learning and 
knowkdgt fallang wm^ a very abfurd fpecies of it : What 1 
alhide to iia tke pra^Ufe of difregardiag all converfation 
vrhich IS not literary : The ufual iowA chit chat is to manj 
of thein infttf^ortable ; they wonder what pleafure and 
ifiiprovement a human being can receive froni talking 
about the common aiTuir^ of life, and return in a hurt 7 
from the company of an Engliih matron« to meditate on 
the vvarmh of Cleopfitra or the chaility of Lucretia. Ta 
92en who have long been ofed to condder themfelvesas 
ailing more reafonahly and.^a^fiely t;haa the i?fft cX man- 
k^4» } Ao.Mbt my adyiqe will b§.of l|tt|e ufe ; b^ I can- 
not help thinking, that even a philoibpher may fbiDdtiinti;» 
forget the pages of Tacitus, to partake of the comfort of 
^^liltigliOf firefidjer and to.4iieourie on»f^bjeA& w;bic}r lir^ 
level t©. ^v4ry ^ndcrftandi«g|^!lrft^ip.u;, ;waftiqg.Jii|K jc^ qi; 

, :It:!«itl}» peibaps, bjs ;iiB|i|fi5cflary to recommfml t^ thf 
ladies an acCQin)4i9i9|ent which the uniyerfal confem of 
SMinki»d, has. pronouncfsfi^a |b^ ab4qln|elT neceiTarjptp the 
^fs&:mk <rf ^ fcB^lp. J and. wlyi^ ad^s To ^ypb tQ )t^.att 
^^:<5lNi,; rJWKitcf5X|>reaiQp.4^«f itiOPtj^i^ i^P-hep cott^f 
$@iai>«p»..w)ip*^;ig^y i;<jx; ^f r ipje^ ai^ V^m^ Jtoif r |c!cj. 
jpfta^twi.How fevcre, it; {r?i^e^s,.b^.,(r<i)Y^ ; ^^w^^^j. 
s:)i»pflil^ . JlMirJ^^ f an^ )3g{Wf ^ecopijij^gr^ifr ^e;^flqfna.i 
,^jilbQ«». 'i^.pl3^ Wn%?^ f %i^, ; Pk'4fr ^ /i^ , W>t;5f , <?nc , cr^n^^iijl 
raptwe, and a beau^«^^se,,}i^ligl|^ ^: .^ W^%<^ 
homely are difgu fling, ibc witty difagreeablei and tho 
l^eau^i^l contemptible. Ko«, 
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Tuifday^ Jan, I, X804; 
Breeve et irreparabile temput 



Omubui eft TxtaB.< 



«* Life is fhort." 

1'T'^HE period has again arrived, which brings to onr 
-*- remembrance the rapidity of time, and the {lo\(n[iers 
of improvement; which reminds ns of dedgns that have not 
been ezecated, and orrefoltitions which have been broken. 
We can now recoiled, that the commencement of thel;*(l 
year brought with it the famefenfations as the commence* 
floenttof the prefeht;^ that we looked forward with the 
"^hope, that it would in its courfe bring with it fomc rclilf 
from the troubles which affected us, and that we expeft^d 
at its conclilfion to be able to bead of having triumphed 
over forae difficulty, or of havmg gained fome ad* 
' vantage. But ^hile we bring thcfe expedlations to oUr 
- remembrance, we may perhaps feel thai manyof them 
have been difappointed ; how little lighter uhe burden w« 
formerly complained of has been rendered by time ; that 
many opportunities of improvement have been fixStved 
to fiee unregarded before us ; and that ive caniiow*rect)l» 
le<5t little w'hich can allay oui anxiety, or gratify our prtide* 
— But the?fe refledfcns, however mortifying, will not 'be 
wilhout their ufe, if thofc who have bieeti obliged i-e 'In- 
dulge 
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dulge them be led to confider how much of their milery 
amd difappointment has been caufed by their own folly and 
vrant of prudence ; that many of their hours of pain and 
forrow have owed tlieir origin to the revels of debauchery ; 
.how fmall a compenfatton a moment of vicious rapture 
has afforded for da^^ or months pined away upon the bed 
of ficknefs; or how little proportion ^he jpleafure received 
from unbounded extravagance. bc^aiis tO'tJiu:,j^rofpedl of po* 
verty and ruin. 

The> man to! ^b^^m ^the end lof the «ytiar Jias biioQgfat hu. 

^4^ence .send W;at>t« tn^y -look 'ba^pk with^^ret upon the 

. jDBoney he has-fpent in tiifks which are no-wrfofgoticfl*. ^f in 

.loHifis which are remeoibeFed with^con:>puiidion ; he mary 

: confider, that had he huibant^ed with care U>e fums he has 

. if^uandered away in li centtou Atefs, *he might have had ^t 

l^e beg^noing ofanother year, fome €v4dence of his.ceconp- 

my or his care, and have -bad teaiqn' toxongratulate l^il|i« 

felf on his induftryx-and di%ence. 

The ipan, too, who has negle^ed the cultivation x>f his 
1D9)nd, who has dedicated thofe hours to idlenefs and vice, 
which might have been honourably <and.ufefully employ^ 

^ cd in the retirement of dudy ; wiio has been feduced hj 
every new allurement of pleafure, to forget the labour and 
thie perfevcrance which are ncceflary for improvement j 

. ma^y .probably be brought by the commencement ot ano« 
thcr year, to rcfle<ft what opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge he has wafted : how ittany of thofe things, 
Vdla^cbj bad^ they : been retgarded, would ha v^e elevated bim 

* . a de- 
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« degree higher in the fcale of intellectual excellence, hare 
been neglected for fnvoloufnefs and trifling ; and how 
nece/Tary it will be, that, while he feels regret for hi« 
idlenefs, he endeavour with tvery. effort to xefume his 
tareer with new a6livity» 

The man who ha« now little to remember but mifery, 

• 

and who looks back upon a year fpent in forrow and un« 
happinefs, may reap fome advantage from his rcfledions, 
if he be at tlie fame time led to confider, how many of 
the troubles he has looked upon as unfupportable and un- 
^efervedhave beencaufed by his own wickednefs or folly* 
He may, by the recoiled ion, be warned to avoid rocks, 
which have before deceived, and to fliun pleafures which 
have formerly alluted him* 

To all, indeed, the return of a day like this ought to be ' 
ufeful : it may teach the avaricious man generoflty, and 
the proud humility : it may encourage the unfortunate to 
look forward with hope, and teach the fuccefsful to mo-' 
derate their tranfport. But the only man who can con« 
template with unmixed pleafare and gratitude the fwift- 
nefs of time, is he who has employed the days which have 
paffed before him profitably and ufefully ; who has not} 
for a fcene of wantonnefs, been induced to negledl th« 
duties and accompli(hments which ^o honour to the dig« 
nity cf man ; who has finifhed the year which has cloie3 
with a mind unclouded with the remembrance of guilt ; , 
aud who can now review with pleafurc the fccnc which 

I has 
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has paiTed before him, as one in .which he has a£bed his 
part with propriety and honour. 

Tor mj own part, I may, perhaps, without being ac- 
cufed of vanity, aflert, that 1 can look with a degree of 
real pleafure upon the latter part of the preceding yek|-; 
as convincing me, that I am not in danger of lofing the 
patronage of the public, becaufe I have fcduloully endea' 
voureJ to avoid the aid of falfe wit, and to employ my 
pen in the caufe of morality and of truth. My writings 
have received attention in prop(»rtion to the caie wfth 
which I have endeavoured to preferve thielr purity. I 
have pleafed thofe whom I wifhed to pleafe, — the learned 
and the virtuous. 

Whether, however, in my literary labours, I negleft 

tjie advice which I recommend to others, and fall into in- 

fipidlty, through a falfe confidence in the favour of the 

public, or in my own^ powers.; or, on the other hand, 

confider the approbation witli which I have been received 

as a ftimulus to new exertions ; and whether I become fo 

much elevated by fuccefs, as to imagine my writings arc 

without faults, or confider my defe(5ls but as new incite- 

xhents to correiflncfs, the courfe of the fucceedmg year will 

perhaps fufficiently fhew 5 'but I have not at prtTent much 

leafon to doubt, that when I have iimfhed my iinder- 

taking, 1 fliall have fome reafon to look back upon, it 

^ith fatisfa^lion, and to congratulate myfelf upon.hav- 

ing in fome meafure dlvefted the public ta/le, from vnon- 

ienfe and vulgarity, to relilh the volumes of the .*Sptf^ator 

wd the Rambler. At 
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At a time like this, indeed, all who have formerly beeir 
rfHg.ufl.ed or offended may be cafily foftened ; thofe whp 
have hitherto read my paper with wearin^fs, and laid it 
down with contempt, may, when I wiOi them a happy ne*aj 
year, relajc their features into a fmile ; and many, who 
have formerly differed with me in opwiion, may agree 
with me in the hope, that the year which we have com- 
menced may be more wortWly employed than the year 
which has pafTed. Such an opportunity as this, therefore^ 
in which I may, with ibme chance of. fuccefji, envleavour to 
gain the favour of the rigid and the attention of the indo- 
lent, ought not to be neglected; and I therefore rcqueft 
thofe who have difcovered imperfcdions, to bear them 
with patience, as natural to every human undertaking : 
and thofe who perceive beauties, to coniider them as .pro- 
mifes of fuperior Goes hereafter. 



— AMMa**«M*M**MkM*ii^to*«MiAai^tMMM^BbiMH 
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A S coramunicatirm with his fellow-creatures is, wlien' 
*^ • properly employed, one of the chief fources ofjiap- 
pinefs to man, it might naturally be expeclfled that our 
care to make it as agreeable as poflible would be unweari- 
ed J that the intercourfe which we hpld with each other 
would in ^omz meafure tend at once to delight and to re- 
fine, ani l);tL 'vhi'e we endeavoured to pafs a^'ay an hour 
in the company of our intimates, we wo^id drive to do 

la it 
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it in a manner which might entertain for the nromenr, antf 
leave behind it fomething pleafing for future reikdion* 
But that fuch expe^acions as ihefe will far ofiener be dif^ 
appointed than gratified, every company into which we 
are introduced, may futliciently convince us. Hour after 
hour, and day after day, are fpent in a manner which, 
can only yield difguft and aflonifhment. Our meetings 
of friendlhip produce liitle but diiIatisfa<ftion and regret* 
'Wc pafs thofe opportunities, which, were they propeily 
improved, might add to our pleafure and our inftrudlion^ 
in drunkennefs or folly, in formal civility, or indeceut 
rudenefs. We cannot hut obferve that a converfatioa 
which ctn adminiiler real fatihfadtion la icarcely to be 
found ; that tKe circles of friend(hip» or of gaiety, are 
feldom the places in which we can be delighted by the 
fenfe, the vivacity, or the judgment of thofe who fiequent 
them ; and that we fe^om can leave them without feel- 
ing that we have fpent the time amidd dulnefs or non* 
fenfe ; amidft thofe whom the pride of learning has dif- 
abled from adding to the entertainment of others, or with 
thofe who have rendered themfelves ridiculous by their 
Aupidity or their ignorance. 

To prefer ibe rules by which to regulate the condu^ in 
converfatioUi fo as to render it agreeable and polite, can 
only be ufeful to thofe who have committed violent out* 
rages againd good manners and good fenfe ; to endea* 
Tour to teach the more delicate graces of the polite com* 
panion, would lead us into abfurdiiy. The eafe of the 

gentleman mud Jbc gained by attention ; and the vivacity 

of 
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,of thewit mull be inherited from natiip^ ; but in corredl- 
i% tkc foolifh or Ae rude, advice may perhaps be effec- 
tual. Never to ipeaJc on a topic we dp, not under ft a n4> 
is a caution which ought to be regarded by the man who 
wiihcs. to fhiae in converfation. W< may by cliance per- 
fuade our companions to believe that we are mafters of a 
fubjedl of which we are ignorant, but farely fuch a chance 
as this ought not to induce us to hazard the difgrace which 
ijixight enfue upon our failure ; and we ought to recolledly 
that, as wfi feldom have occaGon to fpealc but in the pro- 
sience of thofe who will hear us hereafter, Qiould tl>e fam^ 
.fubje^ again be introduced by one who can detc(5k our 
Bnftakes and our ignorance, we (hould be treated witj^ 
^ .contempt by thofe who have formerly admired us for 
knowledge of which we are not pofleiTed. 

, It is likewise neoeflary for him who wiflies to acquit 

himfelf wiih honour, that he preferve his temper amidft 

every argument or opinion which may be advanced in his 

" company. To treat thofe with whom we converfe with 

.rudenefs, is furely not a method of peifuading them that 

we are in the right ; befides, when we call the ideas which 

are opppfite to our own, ridiculous and abfurd, we forget 

that ours are perhaps equally foolifh in the opinion of 

others, and that, by venturing to condemn him who op- 

^ofes us, we become a judge in our own caufe. VVe haye 

£o great a partiality for the fentiments we have uttered, 

however ridiculous they may be, that our felf-love is a« 

larmed at the expofure of their abfurd ity, and we become 

too much intereAcd for our own honour to judge with 

I 3 " impair 
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impsirtiality of the arguments of our antagonift. Nor 
fhould wc, if we wiflx to make ourfelves agreeable, be- 
tray a wiQi to engrols all the converfatton. If we ap- 
pear impatient when others are addrefling themfelves to 
the company, we lofe that refpeft after which we are feelE- 
ing, and are defpifed or hated in proportion to the capa- 
cities of our companions. 

But while we perceive the neceflity of preferring good 
humour and eafe in converfition, we ought not, on the 
other hand, to let fociety (ink into a mere interchange of 
civility and politenefs. While we drive not to offend, we 
ought not to negledl endeavouring to ple^fe ; while vfc 
are careful to preferve decency, we Ihould drive to pro^ 
mote, a reciprocity of entertainment and delight. 

Our common vifiting parties difplay a drange mixtore 
«f politenefs and inflpidity, of fcandal* and humour, erf 
conjecture and remark. While the gentlemen defcant 
over the bottle upon the goodnefs of the wine and tire 
feverity of the weather, the ladies difcufs the propriety 
of :he manner in which Mifs A. led down a ball, or con- 
demn the aukwardnefs with which Mils B. danced a mi« 
cuet ; and dwell upon the chara^ers of their abfent friends 
with as much difTatlsfadtion and feverity, as upon their drefs. 
In the drawing-room every one wades his time in enquiring 
Whether Mr. A. did not defer ve the title of a coward tor 
fighting with the knowledge that his antagonid's pldol was 
not loaded, and whether the courage of Mr. B. ought 
not to be called rajbmjs^ attd bis Jbrharance^ fofy: and 

among 
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^mong the ladies at th^ tea-table> the time is occupied bf 
inquiries concerning routs and a^emblies ; about the fa*' 
fhion of a gown, and the value of an ear-ring. In endea* 
souring, however, to avoid this trifling, and to elevate 
converfation to that dignity ^'hich it ought to po^efs, 

' many ezpofe their ignorance and their pedantry, and fome 
in their eagernef:» to difplay their learning, change an a£- 

' fembly of friends into a fociety of philofophers. 

Theie ts no pradlrce more ridiculous, or at the fame 
time more common, than that of introducing into dif- 
courfe allufions to the mythology, or quotations from the 
languages of the ancients. Every company into which 
we enter affords us examples of men who can fcarcefy 
fpeak their native language with propriety, pietending to 
be captivated with the eafc of Horace, or the vigour of 
Juvenal ; or to admire the fublimity of Homer, and the 
fire of Pindar. Every blockhead tmagmes .that in men- 
tioning the power of Love, a fentence from Ovid will 
aiHit his rhetoric ; and every admirer of the fair fez can 
pronounce ^* LuJagen amabo duke rtdeniemy 

To quote the words of an Englifh author in common 
converfation, \£ it be not too frequently pra<5tifed, is agree* 
able and amufing ; it adds to the warmth of real difcourfe^ 
the charm of elegance, an'd the vivacity of wit: but 
when we introduce a fentence from a Salluft or a Ciceio, 
we do not reHe^l that there may be in our company many 
who do not underhand the language we aFe uHng, and 
thac they will confider our difplay of learning as a tacit 
jreproach of their ignoiancc* Yet 
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Yet, however di%u(ling we may imagine the pecU^it 
^ the babbler to be, there is another fpecies of beings 
whom I mud c|iflinguifli by the appcU^ion of \he/mohrt; 
who are, in the comparifon, contemptible^ and who ought 
to be driven from . that fo^iety wJiich they are too pom- 
pous or too felfifli to amufe. Thefe men diiplay their im- 
portance, or fati&fy tiieir curiofity, by remaining in fi- 
lence amjdft the hilarity of mirth and the hcaf of reafon- 
ing, and feem by their behaviour to be anxious to improve 
by the remarks of others, or to gain that ref^ed by taci- 
turnity which they are afraid their converiation will not 
procure them. But he who expels to reap greater ad- 
vantage from commenting in filence upon the opinion of 
others than from introducing his own, will be difappoint- 
cd. Jt is by our own inquiries, and by expreflSng oar 
own ideas, and hearing the obfcrvationjs which tifey pro- 
diice, that we receive the grcateft pleafure and amufe- 
ment. There are few men who, when they hear an ar- 
gument produced, do no^ wifli to attack or fupport it, or 
who, when they hear the roar of merriment, do not wi{h 
to join in it, unlefs they are biaCed by their pride or their 
mifanthropy. Nor can any improvement we can receive 
«ton« in the opinion of others fi>r our fiivgularity and fel- 
.^(hnefs. While we try by filenee either to employ onr 
,time Well, or to prefer ve refpedt;, we only mifpend our 
.lionrs, and lofe the affe^ion of our companions. If ^ 
wifh to gain amafenacnt without being willing to defcei^d 
to familKirity with others, or are confcious ^Jiat wz ai:e 

wc (|iiaU£f4 t9 pkfti^ by our co&iHdktioQy we Q^glu to 
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relinquid) the fociety of men for the company of books» 
and to retire into folitudc as a Ihelter from difgraco, 

1 have intended thefe remarks for that miTcellaneotis 
converfation which occurs in the middle ftations of life. 
The etiquette of an aifembly precluides variety, sls the 
plainnefs of comnsercial difcourfe deftroys animation. In 
a feaft of joy we can only affift in promoting mirth, and 
in a fociety of Itierati, it is only neceffary to difplay our 
learning. While we endeavour to engage the fmiJe of 
beauty, we may pay our court in the language of love $ 
and amid (I our families^ cu(lom and nature will te^h us 
propriety of behaviour and difcourfe : but| in the ufual 
converfation of mankind, our knowledge h agrecablCf 
and our vigilance is neceffary. 



No. 10. 



^he two following Papers are the fubftance of a fpeecb which 
intended to be fpoken at a meeting of an AiTociatioa lor the encoa- 
ragement of induftrious poor.] 

OF thofe abfurdities in the condudl of mankind which 
have employed the pen of the fatirid, or perplexed 
the mind of the philoibpher, none is more remarkable than 
the inclination which every man difplays to abufe his 
power over the weak, and to opprefs the defencelefs. Our 
avarice of power is encreaied by pofTclHon, and our info- 

Icnce 
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lence becomes more infuppoi table by being gratified. T» 
*thofe who arc above our fuppnrt, and who defpife our 
afliftance, we are fervile and officious ; but to the man 
whofe weaknefs claims our attention^ or whofe misfortunes 
' demand our compaflion, we refufe our aid, and fufFer hin^ 
to fink beneath oppreffion. Of this love of power, . how- 
ever, an 1 inclination to cruelty, every man wifhes to con- 
vince himfelf that he is not guilty : while we infult povef- 
ty, we fondly imiigine we are depre(Iii\g iniblence ; and 
endeavour to juftify our tyranny, by faying that t( is ne- 
cc/IUry, 

To fee the hero, while his country decrees a triumph' 
in honour of his bravery, dragging behind him a monarch 
he has driven from his throne, or a general he has con«- 
quered ; or to obferve the foldier, while every voice re- 
fettsd^. the, cry of ** vi^^y," driv^ea to deiperation by 
danger, and enraged by oppofition, continuing to murder 
after his enemies are dtfcpmii:te4> and to (lab the captives 
who Implore his proteflion, cannot excite much wonder 
in the man who knows the efFe^ of flattery or praife, or 
,'who conQd«r« the impetuodty <df paflion* aod tl^^ardonr 
--^of revtengei But that men, unbiaCed by tntereft, «Dd in 
llie tranquillity of the clofet, neither corrupted by ftittery 
nor provoked by infuU, fhould be emulous to ufe the wea- 
pons of literature fn the caufe of oppreffion, and to diA 
pl.ir by theif writings that contempt for the. inferior claiFes 
of niaiikind, for which they rire prevented, by their (itua- 
tipn, iyom (iiitinguifhing themfelves in the cabinet or the 
6j:ld, m^y Judly cr-eate in our minds aftonilhment and re- 
gret.— 
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gret.— There can fcarcely be a more ftriking inftance of . 
this abufe of dudy and mifapplicacion of talents, than in 
the reproaches which have been echoed hj periodical wri* 
ters againft a clafs of fociety, wliich might have reafon* 
ably looked up to the circUs of learning and philofophj . 
'for a defender and a champion. Our fervants have been. . 
reprefehted as beings who live in profligacy and floth ; 
who gain their iiipport without -indiiftry ; and- who, eon- 
vfcious of their liberty, infult their fuperiors, and wade 
the property of their mader ; who fpend the wages which 
belong to induftry in the purfuit of vice, and in retUTnfbr, 
J^indnefs or a^Tcdion, betrfiy impudence and ingratitude* 

But after every inquiry^ it will perhaps be difficult to 
xiifcover many marks of Aich debauchery and infolence, 
or to find examples of the prevalence of idlenefs : we fel- 
>dom obferve that deceit has been returned for a£re(5tion«. 
*4Jr treachery for kindnefs. 

Our fervants have likewifc been accufed of applying 
"^heir wages to purchafe tlic inlignii* of pride, of loading; 
thcmfelves with inJecent finety, and rivalling; their fupe* 
liors by the fplendor of their drefs. Every power of 
rhetoric has been ufed to convince us, that the amount of 
their wagfcs' oo^ht to be lefJen^d ; tlia* thetr.infoHen'ce 
(hould he^mdrtiSfed, and" that the frirtts tliey receive are' 
. -(Jtily fqattnde red 'away in laxiiry or utinecelfary excefs. A. 
Than who lives in future times, when he reads thefe decla- 
ihiitions, will naturally imagine that the wac/cs received 
by our fervants were enormous ; that in paying them their 

maders 
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makers were reduced to beggary, and were niJned for 
their gratification; but how will he be furpiifed when he 
is informed, that the wages which were expended in every 
(pecies of wantonnefs and profligacy, which injured the 
nation and fupported infolence^ and at the magnitude of 
which every pliilofopher exprefTed his wonder, amounted 
to the qflani/hlng fum of ten pounds ten {hillings a year !* 

That fuch a ^ronfi deration as this flrould have efcaped 
the men who have defcanted upon the extravagance of {tT" 
▼ants, can only be accounted for by imagining, that, with 
that forgetfulnefs which commonly accompanies a bad 
caiffe, they have been likewife too eager to lay their ar- 
guments upon a fure foundation. Nor have thofe who 
have endeavoured to give confidence to tyranny, neglefted 
to charge our fcrvants with difhonefty ; even thofe who 
have confefled their wages have not been fufficient to ad- 
xniniftcr gratification to pride, or to fupport finery, have 
only allowed it as an argument, that the fums which have 
not been gained by labour mull have been procured by ro- 
guery ; and that out fervants are confequently vagabond^ 
and thieves, who revel amidft the riches of their maders^ 
and procure their pleafures by wafting the fruits of the 

ceco« 

* That I might not be accufed of an unfair fiatement, I have rated 
the wages of fervants at loL les. a year ; but they are frequently no 
more than half that fum, and generally about 81. per annum. It h 

true that there are a few who have enormous emoluments, and to 
whom I have alluded ; they cannot, however, be called fervants, but 
the governors of fervaftts. It muft be recoUeded that I fpeak of fe- 
dale fervants alone. 
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licbnorny of others 1 But how thofc who have not an 
opportunity of deceiving, if they wifned for it ; who have 
every office which requires fidelity taken from their hands ; 
who arc watched with ftric^nefs, and fecuied by every 
device which ingenuity can contrive, arc able to live upon 
the property of others, or to wallow in wealth procured 
unlawfully — in what manner they can fquafider riches 
which are concealed from their eyes, or live in extrava- 
gance upon treasures which are carefully kept from their 
attempts, it will require fome ingenuity to explain. Sums 
which can gratify avarice or attra^ attention, are feldom 

cntrofted to the care of common fervants, but to thofc 
• 

who are by their (lation exempted from labour, and by 
their emoluments fecured from temptation. 

But though 1 have thus argued againd thofe who de« 
claim upon the extravagance and the villainy of Servants, 
as being in its own nature impoffible, yet f do not hefi* 
tate in averting, that the obfervation of every man may 
convince him, that they ought to be commended for their 
honefty and their care. In their appearance they are not 
f^endid, but neat ; and have an art which might be imi« 
tatc4^ by their midrefTes with advantage — of uniting in 
their drefs ceconomy with elegance. If we want to prove 
that they are addicted to treachery or deceiti w{^ ought to 
fhew that there are circumR^ances which prove them to be 
more guilty of thefc vices than the other claifes of mankind* 



"N 



The infolence of fervants is Itkewife a fbbjeft of rei^rf 
to thofe, who have long. been taaght to kxpe^k a hunlblc' 

K and 
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and a fhtvidi addrefs. VVe are told, that) fpoilcd by WiA 
ncfs, and taught by fatniliarity to ibrgct their i^atioin^ 
ihcjT become iafolcnt and impatient of fervitadr ; ihat 
they difobey commaodsy^ affiront thdrfuperkH^s^ and ri4i» 
culp their maders, 

; "{l^at mei) are i^patien^ of f^FV4|:udq ijs, I bo^iSa tcufSii 
h^caiufe a desire t^ throw of thf- Qi^cldn^oi ilavefiy is hl^ 
i^purahle to huirvijimadittro. . But Uie iniol^cfr ip z}|^<:h 
^(>mplaine4 ot U fca^cely to bet fip^fi4» ^md U fpcqLtti^yi % 
(|^4ow which flpatis b€|[fei^ tjif: i«iftpt»atio»,' pf H^r.m?^^ 
ters« Fi<:innefsr i.6. torx^atnyof^hm ixi^lHidence ; ap^ €oi;k 

• 

4denc;e; infulu li'ftryants fpealc, ^|{^h^ t^,.fi-e^.4ox)[):of;% 
human being, ai^d if the^y do not q^Q; d€>w^ tlhe^r lopt^lb 
or appear to be terrified, they fall under the appellation 
^'{s^^jr and impertiaeiit ; -if the-y hav^ th^ courage to (iif' 
il^gard apger^ and to cjefi^nd th^B>felv«§ ag^iniit falfo siKf 
cufatioo^^c if tlpiey lefufe to fii^init to. evjery fp<i«Qi«$ of a* 
l^f& a^ infinity th^y ^re in^pudent a^iil picked. If^ M^hiefti 
tlicy hav«' fallen intp e;rror, they are? diiple^fed* bftoai^j 
^y a«:c contiriually reii^nded ol? it^or uefuftj \iAea thcyr. 
ai^c iathe rigiht^, tp folicic for p^rdpn, th<ey ay^ o>(tinatc ; 
aiQ4 perverie ; top infokn; {bribrvitudr, an^ <90, p«>«|4i 
for labour. , .'. 

No. 17. 
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1^9 now becitMne cuftomary (asuL- the cuftom has. b9en 
rcccmunn^pd <af wpcthy of this AuidUon of^ha lawi^) : 

- - to 
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Hifreje^ tv^erj fervaat M^lvo is BotaWe to product a fufii- 

f iettt chara<5ter from her Tormer fituatioA ; but it is {\irt\f 

a6 teafonable to iirw^»n«y that a miftrefb Srwiy be inlkfencoi 

hj pre^tttlice er npialigaity to refuic a charia<5ltr, &s <hat « 

^rvant may not deferve one. It is at leaft as probkbk^ 

ihat the refpe8able part of the world are fometrmcs influ- 

tocedi>y hatred^ as that dae inferivr Jclaffcs of fodiety are 

ftduated by difiioneAy^ If every ooe ix compelled to re* 

Aife a iervxnt who tiaaaot produce an un6hjci£ltonable 

fb^ra^r, af m$ wiH be pisc in^ ihte haindi of the retenge^ 

i«il» tmd injuftke be esaUed to tri«Mnph in fecuntx» 

IThe privilege whidi ftrvants pofTefsi of cbaiigi«g theil; 

^(yfemtorv^the only check they have upon <»ppreflioBc 

^kt OS iu>t^ thei«fe|)e, talte aw^f the only fafegu^lrd of 

4Dmefitjc.libcftf» er-ib^a siaifgui^ed zi^ add>Arciigch t» 

<the asm dfitftvaanT; 

: It may be utgec^.'ihat the iieeefitf bf i^d&rvitig • 

itbara&)*« whichm^be a'tedimony of wv^rth and iaktcer 

e9f recDOttmend^idon, and the fearDf bekig defpiiiiid by ih- 

ciety> or condemned to want, will deter. the Ufiprti^cipldl 

from vice, and lead the felfifh into the path of rectitude. 

3ut a vory flight furvey of the world will convince- us, 

that thofe who have forfeited the^r reputation by mKbeh^ 

TioiuVy will xather be hurried by defpevatioa into ^e dept]^ 

ef 4niquity» than driven from their vices, by the fear qf 

punilhjnent. AdmittKqg^ for a raomenr^ that our ier<- 

lanis are as pr-ofilgate and as idle as they ai(e repreA-nteil 

rto be» !we mud not imagine that they \M«Il«be refoirnked il$ 

ift^vfritjf>orhuini>lcd b^ corre^kipn, Ix c^ansotbe tt9fi€it^9. 
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that the frown of a mafter can have^much effc<5l npoQ 
thofe who have given up their minds to knavery ; nor 4s it 
probable that the lofs of reputation will have much infla* 
ence on thofe v^ho are not redraincd by honefty, nor terri- 
fied by fhame. 

Would we not, therefore, difplay our humanity and 
judgment^ were we to endeavour to excite the Oothfulor 
the vicious by the promife of reward, and to encourage 
the diligent by a futtable compensation, rather than by 
terrifying the idle by menaces, or difcouraging the in- 
daflrious by feverity. Thofe who have, for a feries of 
yc.trs, given proofs of their fidelity, arc, at the pre^ 
fent day, condemned to look back upon care which has 
not been honoured, or toil which has becfb fuffered to 
pafs without recompence ; while the few who have onlj 
been diftinguiOied by their ingratitude or (loth, can 
confole themfelves by reflecting, that their idlenefs and 
gnilt have only left them in the fame fituation with 
thofe who have been foolifh enough to wafte their lives 
in ufelefs labour. 

Let it be recommended, therefore, that a fociety be 
formed, the members of which may be enabled to give 
pecuniary rewards to thofe fervants who have diftinguiA- 
cd themfelves by good behaviour and diligence. Such 
an undertaking as this will, indeed, be attended by fon>e 
difficulties ; but only by fuch as are conquerable. 1 have 
before obferved, that a chara<5ler may be blackened through 
prejudice or maliccy and confequently the judgment of 
'f afeciety 



m l^ktjr wtmld i*oi»erintes be f^pfemcd hj ^ ^nnft" 
itc(5lion of tefthnoiiies : bttt ttbts may t>e m tome mectfilr^ 
.«trotded by cOB/ideiingt iiot oidy the chara^er rof thb for^ 
t»nt, bat ItleewiTe ih4t of hel- tfMftreis^ If the letter %p» 
^tar to ibe proud or ilKhximoiifed, tbts Ought to be oon« 
.£4eFcd ss ;a proof of nhe vtrtue of rfie former ; for it 
'.&rdy cannot b^ imagined, tba/t any one is ^wttbout ho^ 
nefty or care, who. h«s boeu for a ieries of years em- 
ployed by a woman, only remarkable for ill-nature and 
morofends y or that, on thfe otlrer han^, thht fervaftt h 
withorft humility and' pdii^ee, i^h(V liM -for a confide- 
able time cndiired a ralftVefs, addtAed -to capnte and d\t 
•4:o*itcnt, whom no induftry -could i^kaft, not atfty .ob<- 
Atence gratify. 

- t' 

In the provincial lii (lories «ef ttws oittntry , we h**re fowjp 
•"^iramr^es of a few 4fidi^iduak -ufivNInjej to ^reward iriduftf^, 
in the manner I have propofed ; bit? thoft afloeiationK 
were not only too fmall to have much effe(^, but the re- 
v^ards they offered were, tikewire, too contemptible toix- 
cite emulation No one was incited to diligence by the 
offer of one guinea and a-half, in addition to her wagef, 
for the labour of 30 years j nor could the hope of receiving 
a feven fblirmg plece^ induce any one to fubmit to the frct- 
fulnefs of a valitudinariau. 



"To-gfve fuch an inftitution, as i ha^ i^^commended, 
any eifeA, it will be neceffary -that it be n; t fupported 
merely by a. few individual, but by the higher clafTes of 
the community iu general ; and th^t it be proteded by 

K3 * -the 
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die legiflatore of the countty. It cannot, furelf, belmaginad 
that it can want fupporter^of refpe^ability and wealth, 
or that men of rank and reputation will refufe to fandh'on 
an attempt to improve the happtnefs of a third piart of the 
community ; when our noblemen can employ their fortunes 
in rewarding the inventor of a ftove ! and our miHev, 
without leffeping their portions, are able to reward the 
merit of an Italian opera dancer. 

It mud not be fuppofed, that this propofal contradidls 
my opinion, that <* fervants are not fo profligate or idle aa 
they are reprefented to be/' It cannot with any more 
.propriety be imagined, that the former part of my rea- 
fonrng is falfe, becaiife the latter part of it recommends 
the encouragement of virtue, than that the gei>erality of 
artizans are uniktlful, be^anfe we reward the ingenrous, 
or that the world is 4iniverfally wicked^ becaufe the up4 
right are honoured 1 

[Some 9f thefe remarks apply to male at well as fcmafe fervants.] 



No. 18. 



Bi latus aut femes morho tentantur acute* 

Qfi4erhfugam morbu Hora't* 

IMITATIO. 

^ack*d with fciatics, martyr'dwlth the fione, 
Will any mortal k( Ikim&U ftloDCr 

IT 
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IT is With great indignation and furpnfe that I perufe 
the reproaches which my ijicorrigible predecefibrs have 
publiihed againfl thofe gentlemen who are commonly 
called Quacks. 1 have not yet difcovered a periodical 
writer who does not reprefent them as beings who live at 
the expence of the eftate and health of their patknts $ who 
vend for the care of difeafes ai^ticles, which are pernicious 
to the human frame, and who difperfe around the earlh 
fevers, dyfenteries, and fcurviesi under the form of bal* 
Xams, lozenges, or pilb. 

This declamation, however, has been mod anfoftunate* 
ly direded, for it cannot be expe<5ted that fuch abfurdities 
will have much authority* when oppoTed by undeniable 
marks of merit, or by men who can cure a fever without 
fubje£iing their patients to confinement, and produce wit* 
neifes to prove, that an elixir has in lefs than an hour 
cured them of die gout, or that a lozenge has in a mo- 
ment mitigated the torment of the tooth- ache ! 

But though theie evidences are fufficient to convince 
the fimple, they have not| it appears, been fufBcient to 
foften the obdinacy of thofe pretenders to wifdom, and 
they dill init/l that a fever cannot be cured without con- 
finement ; that if a paroxyfm of the gout be fuddenly ro- 
lieved, the patient will have reafon to expe<fl that the dif- 
order is exafperated, and that relief from the torture of the 
$oothracbe is feldom afforded by Riedicines. 



Suck 
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Soch tiidiculotrs atrgimients as thck chtmotht fyppc^ 
no hsive roach mflueitce, aad fardy ercry one will tonUs 
that their prof>agtators defenre to be i^pnobated^ when icis 
ciimri(kred that they aie ofed againft men wiio are totally 
influenced by pbiknthropj ; who have no t>ti>er ^j«d 
than that of delivering raattrlcind from niilery* nor at«y 
ether encourag^meivt, as they kindly aCure lis, than the 
fiunnbers «^e are i^atched by their medicines h^m the 
'.^afws of death ! 

It feems, indeed, to have been unaccountably forgotten-, 
thift the p^rfons w1rt> are denoralnatiedXJ^iiwSgits, are alWays 
men wfio poCefs the commendaHlc virtue of chanty in iMe 
mcft enttrnent de^jee, and who never utter a word, orptfb- 
tifh an advertifement, without giving evident pi^xx&of 
their piety and meeknefs. When it is confldered With 
'W^At felf-denial And hnmility they difblaim all honour to 
themfelves -for the niiiracte »they perform*, and wfith what 
<arneftnefs they afci^ifee all-fuooefs t^ the Me6ings of tte 
Almighty, we cannot hut confider them as men of mo- 
iiefty and religion, who unl3ce the reft of the i^otid'-aref 
too hnmble to admit tha^ thetr fkill could fwve ijwiich cf- 
ffcft,' and too pioAs to e*-a1t thwnftlvcs for wfcat wi^pe^ 
^brfned by orafnipotetlce' ! Nor c-an t^iefi-r charily 'be ewfil)- 
ifertied, when every day will prcfent ^s with adi exanmpib 
-itff the pftor being enabled to fwallW the air with greatdbr 
-avidity ^, €it af men who haVc been Icindly driven, gratis^ 
from a fit of con^hing, into a lin{»eri4)ig'0on&mptioa,.or 
been cb.^ritahlv d livered from the dropfy by the prcfcncc 
*df ^e rheumatifm ! 

Tfic 
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The learning of Quacks ought, likewife, to be admired : 
hotw nobly have niany ofthem, for ihe public good, tra- 
velled through all the countries of Europe ; (ludied phi- 
lofophy in every foreign nniverrity,and unravelled the intrN 
cacies of fcience ; and after their return to their coun- 
try, in confideration of their abilities and their leam» 
ing, been honoured by a diploma from the College of 
'Aberdeen ! 

/As there are, however, fomc men, who, in oppofition 
to the moft irrefragable tedimontes, continue to ridicule 
this mod refpe^able body ; and as many of my friends in* 
fid that cafes may be forged, or patients cured by ac- 
cident, I have at a great expence of reafoning and time, 
difcovered that all thefe clamours may be filenced at 
once by ^ads employing their own medieinee* Soch a 
iimple and unobjedionable meafure as this, wjll, na 
doubt, be received by the whole fraternity with applaufe» 
efpccially when I further recommend tliem to maire 
themfelves immediately fick, that they may, without 
more delay, produce proofs of the infallibility of their 
drugs, give new ardour to the languiOiing, by (hewing 
that thofe who recommend a reftoratWe, are not afraid 
to employ it themfelves, and convince the healthy by 
their own example, that they may hereafter place difeafe 
and debility at defiance. 

If foroc of thefc gentlemen fhonU prove refraftory, and 
tell us that a fit of ficknefs is a very difagreeable thing, I 
iball only remind themi that the potency of their remedies 

wiH 
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Vfill no doubt a£F0rd them immediate nfliftance ;;. and ef^e» 
{Lould the diforder which tliey fekQ. be of foxne duratioi^ 
jet it furely cannot be iznagined, cfpecially u hen thty are- 
fure of ultimate rtHef, that they will refufe to endure A 
little inconvenience or pain^ to fatisfj that poblic whick 
has fo generoudy patronized them, and to <:oavia'ce the 
worlds that affilled by thena, it may hereafter bid defiance 
to fevers, confumptions, and dyfenteries ; that deafneiV 
need only be endured for an hour, and that an afthma mzf 
he relievedf and cured in a week I 

It IS iherefore, with fome exnltatron, that 1 c^nHdeir 
inyfelif ihe pFO|)ofer of a plan fo reaibnabk and «afy,|. 
and that I may further contl-ibute to the emokiR>ent ^f 
X^acks, and the £iti&fa4Uonof the public^ 1 hereby aAirp 
jthe worldi tkaf every certiiicate J receive from Dr* Sol^• 
^on^ or any other gemlesEiani <of hh having fvoyjad the 
e£icacy of bis medicines upon 'himfelff ihall be gv^vi* 
toui)y inierte4in the Sau-mtersa. 

I mud not Io& this op|>ortunity -of congratulating nog^ 
ccmntry upon the recent nonltiplication of noft rums, Son^ 
mary indeed affert,, that theancreaie only proves that, ua^* 
mritk&andmg the infallibility of the remedies which lia^ 
^airreRed the progrefs of mortality far theie fifty yeaift^ 
fome aid is ilill required to alleviate the toi*ture of difeaie, 
and new inventions are necefTary to retard the approaches^ 
of deaUi.. Bat X camM but^aXcribe 4his cittcumUmnce ia 
fome meafure to thq p^ry^r&nefs and ifBcr^dulitj of.nnit* 
Isind* They hjive fooUhly fjo^^i^^.w 4f)^w9Jr^pt^ 

lives^ 
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ibnesi iw tQ langaift under ftcfcnefs, when a- cordial would 
llave laved them frtom the grave, or a powdtr mitigated! 
the«r t^rmsntSi Vi is tlierefbre d^nbdefs, with a charitable 
•alacrity, that the proprietors of medicines prefs forward" 
to attraft the attention of the public, that they employ 
. t»relty' where- argutneht- has failed, and allure by ad ver- 
ItAvnents ^»ft- who have not been compelled by difeafe.' 
Bj ftich exeHrens as theft, and the cSe6ts of my propofalv 
the vaktttdinary wil? probably be enabled to fee their owxr 
ifitereft^ and ifhittcedtQ fiiewthat noman is fo infatuated* 
^ to pide* beneath fkleRefs and dbhiltty, when die diflTt- 
liNftors of heoltk ieScit h& attention, and th<, only per- 
plexity is that of choice. . - 



No. m 





out oJio e/ff quod ntm eredax, mufabiU f 

Hon. 

. IMITATtB. 

For ^hat difgufts our fancies what does pleafe 

^ But may be chang*d'— — 

Cjibacs* 

T TPON an attentive examination of the progrefs of rea- 
^^' (on, it will appear that opinions diametrically op- 
p©fite to each other have beien filently cfpoiifed by the 
4eamed, and haveequaHy received the tacit approbation 
of tl^ world through the lapfe oF ages, without either of 
th^irtbiiihg detected as erroileous, or proved to be true." 
— -^I This, 
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This, however, is not, as might be expedled, peeuRar \m 
the more abHrufe conje^ures of philofophy, but is equally 
cbferTable in opinions of which. every day and every hour 
enable us to judge. ( / 

It has been acknowledged, not only in the difcuflions 
of the moraliftt but by the geneial concurrence of man- 
kind, that to change our opinions when they are over- 
turned by argument, is laudable ; that an ob(lina(e adhe- 
rence to prejudice betrays (lupidity or cunning, and that 
few things add more to the refpe^ability of a man, or 
the dignity of a reafoner, than an acknowledgment of 
error, or a defertion of abfurdity* 

The experience of every day, indeed, gives us fo many 
opportunities of defpifing the futility of reafoning which 
vre formerly fupported, and the changes which time has 
operated upon our minds are fo rettiarkable, that little at- 
tention is required to convince any one that the progrefs 
of bis life will prefent before him equal reafon for confi- 
dering the fentiments which he now fondles to his bofom 
ivith the fame difapprobation, or that his prefent argu- 
ments onght not to be hazarded with too much warmtl^ 
fince a future period may expofe their weaknefs. 

But though thefe confiderations have been univerfally 
allowed to4>e wi/c, and though we commend in the theory 
the candor of a man who can refign his errors to the 
force of truth, it will be found that reproach is feldom 
more lavilhly int^ulged than againft the num who has ^- « 

poufed 
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{tODifed SI caufe which he has formerly ridlcule<i, or d^Itrt- 
«d a fyilem which he has once 4efenvi<:<L 

The charge of inconfiftency is one which may be la 
ftrongly ufcd by the offended party^ that it is not won- 
derful if it be feized with avidity. It a£Fe<5ts, in fo com* 
prehendve a msdmer, not only the abilities, but the mo- 
rality and virtue of the man againfl whom it is emplpyedy 
that it gives thofe whom he has irritated fome chance of 
cbnviding him of treachery without (Ironger proofs, as 
well as of Rrengthening their caufe by ihe wing his imbe- 
cility. 

This accufatton is feldom urged with greater acrimony 
than againd the man who has changed his political prin- 
cipies. If he recede: from pretended patriotifm, we ard 
informed that his fupport has been purchafed by a penfion; 
if he forfake the banfner of power, " a third for popula* 
rity has deluded him." His fupport of the conftitution is 
reprefeated as the fubmidion of a dependant, or his refif^; 
tance of oppreffion is condemned as the outrage of a di^ 
appointed place-hunter. When it is coniidered, howevert 
hbw many of thofe who were formerly our favourites^ arc 
now negle^ed as unworthy of our confidence, ai^d with 
what warmth we have frequently defended the charaders 
of thofe whom we now allow to be treacherous and un* 
principled^ we may furely confe(s that a change of par-: 
ties will not convi^ a man of defertinj^ his principles fot- 
the pxofpe^ of wealth, or a defire of popularity* 



Yet, 
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V ^ 

\ 

-, Yet, .however abfutd this declamation may be cohfider^i 
ed, its employment is one of the caufes of a want of pub* 
lie virtue ; for many who have in the more advanced (lages 
6[ their pufafHc lives peixeived the fallacy of their former 
opinions, have been prevented by the dread of raiilerj 
fcoim candidly acknowledging their errors, and publiihing 
their convidion of the jufttce of the x:aniie which they foTt- 
merly pppolied. 

. The inconfifieiicy of an author feems liVewife to be 
confidered as equally culpable wit}i tliat of the pcditician ; 
for whether it be expelled that he who aflumes the office 
of a didator to the world, ihould po^efs a greater acute« 
9e& of penetration or fblidity of judgment than die gene- 
rality of mankind, or, tliat no one (houid prefent lits opi« 
aions to others before he has attentively confidered them 
himfelf, the recantation of a writer has always been in 
fome meafure conddered as ^ proof of incapacity or folly. 
Pope feenos to have recoiled ed this when he ^Jef ended die 
principles of his ** E^ay on Man ;" for it appears that 
the opinions which he had advanced, when the tendency 
of them was difplayed, alarrned him, b< it that hk falfi^ 
deliQacy or pride prevented him from confe^ng his indif^ 
oretion, and compelled him to approve the zeal of War- 
burton. There are few men ivho :W*11 not acknowledge, 
at this diftance of time when controvecfy and flattery are 
alike forgotten, that the abfurdity of his fentiments are 
hiut ill compec^ted for by all the meicuiy and magnifi- 
cence of JusYcrf^ 



If 
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If we defcehd from politics and literature to thef cciuh. 
ipon'affairs of the world, we (hall find that the efird 06 
this cenfure is ^xa^ly funlhir. Almoft every man has»; 
in fome period of his life, afted contrary to his judgmentt 
through a dread of bemg charged with inconflancy. 
Many who have formerly bedn unbounded In their praifev 
have been afterwards afraid to condemn, left their change 
crf^ opinion f^ould be r^iculed ; and ibme huve fui^red 
fhi charadler of there neig^hbour to be blackened vriihoix& 
yemorfer when it ha6 been in their power to defend him^ 
kdkflioiild be imagined that d^y tfaeo loved th6 muo' 
whom they fbf merly hated* 

' l%i& fea^ o£ cenfure^ howe^^ar, it bat a feeble excttf^r 
ftii ful]^ OP private \ik for concealing oifr; opinions. To 
retra^ oore^otfr k not only a> duty to oixr&lves, but to 
the world, — to ourfelves, as convincing others that we aft 
edtird«ifti<>«tily; axid fOf ihe worlds as giving OUf influeace 
to' tkit CBXjit which we condder the mod: worthy of its sR^ 
tctltiofi, 

Tkofe wbo*^ are in^ucnced by this falfe fhame, as weH 
M thofe w4k> eonftder with indignation the wavering of 
cit&ers, may perhaps retieivc for»e benefit front retracing 
ihe progreis of their own opinions, and' eo«n paring thei^ 
prefent vetFofpe4!l of the world with tlieir forxner view of 
in. Tiiey w^ll probably find that lentimentfr wliich they 
lately defended with warmth, have fcarcely left an im« 
preffiDn behind them ; that purArits wbklvtll^y formerly 
fi)Bo9v<edwiifca£di^i aM now remei«}bere4 with di^uftii 
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and that much of what they once dcfpifed as foo\i(h o» 
Contemptible, is now the favourite of their tmaginaiicm^ 
and the ibiace of their folitarj hours. 

* 

Many of the refinements and conveniences of life, and 
mnch of the ciyillzatton and happmefs of mankind owe 
their origin to fome revolution fn the opinion of the world* 
JEvery nation which has emerged from barbarity, has 
owed its improvement to the gradual amelioration of tb& 
mind, to the reje^ion of former prejudrces, and to an adop* 
tion of foreign ceremony or learning. To an examina* 
tion of ancient abfurdities, we are obliged for the decline 
of popery, and the progrefs of the reformation } and to 
the rcceptibnr of the' difcovertes of Jcnncr, the world* it 
indebted for its fecurity from the contagion of dtfeafcf and 
th^ prefer vation of millions from inevitable death. 

: If this readinefs to adopt has thus refined and elevated 
nations, a pliancy of mind tfrill neceifarily improve an in- 
dividual. If we accuilom ourfelves to examine with can» 
dour whatever prefents it(elf to our attention, we mzj 
gradually bec6me Icfs influenced- by prejudice, and better 
qualified to unravel our perplexities. A comparifon of 
the opinions which we have imperceptibly efpoufed with 
thofe which are oppofite in their tendency, will, if it pro- 
duce no other eflPe^, fecure us from obi^tnacy, and teach 
tts to hear the fentiments of others wiUi greater calmnefs. 

r But this opennefs to conviftion ought to be carefully dii^ 
tingoilhed from incon(hincy« We ought not to be led 
; . from 
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ff9m dur patlii Iry «Terf tkfefeor vidbtch^ ptay^ before BiU 
To rejc<a tnaths beoaufe they arc generally acknowkdgedi* 
or to be allared by every fy^em whkh- is recommetided • 
by novelty, is n^ only riditulous, but culpable. Wheit^ 
we endeavour to forget all perlbnalconfiderae km, to rea** 
ion without paflion, and to decide wichoat paying an un- 
dtte attention to the murmur of the world, we poflefsthat 
freedom of mind which equally fecures us from being ' 
deluded by (tngularity, or enfiaved by prejudice ; but H' 
we be reduced by every obje^ which fancy places before • 
ti«, — if we defpife what is true becatffe it Is reverenced, or ' 
loare wliat is contemptible becaufc an enthuftft- has dared 
to fupport It, we will become, whatever may be our opi« 
nion of our own independence, the (laves of caprice, and 
the vi^ims of abfurdity. 
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IfifpUercy ianquam in J^gculum^ in vit<u smnium juheo : AfqUe etc alih 
fumere extmplum Jthu TlRKNT. 

I command him (my fon) to coniUlt the liv^ of B>fD, as a mirrofy. 
and to regulate his conduct by their example. 

XT has been obferved, that unlefs the natural poWefs of 
-■■ the human mind be excited by the profpe^ of fomc 
ezceltence which can only be attained with labour and dtf- 
ficfulty, it is too apt to be diverted by every trifling im* 
prefliotii or t^be lulled imo a eulpablc iixdt&rence. Te* 
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prefent before the imaginatipn examples of aAfuQied virtoer 
or extraordinary talents, has been therefore recommend- 
ed by reafon, and by the fan(5lion of experience, as the 
n|ioft efficacious method of leading the unprincipled from 
Tjce, and exciting the indolent to a^ivtty. 

But thofe who have thus attempted to place before the 
world objects which might (limulate or allure, have fre-* 
quent}y been feduced by enthuiiafm to afcribe to their 
heroes, attainments above the reach of the human capa- 
city, or virtues which no man could hope to imitate^ 
whatever might be the elevation of his mind or the purity 
of his heart. 

Tliat clafs of biography which defcribes the progrcfs of 
an individual with reipeifl to the general learning or re- 
finement of the age in which he lived, as it precludes in 
fome meafure the facility of deception, and difplays the 
comparative claim which its hero has upon the applaufe 
of pofterity, feems to. be the moft generally ufeful. The 
refpe^live merits of Homer, of Alfred, and of Bacon, 
xnuft in fome ipeafure be judged of by comparing their . 
attainments with thofe of their contemporaries, while the 
political hiftories of Charles and o( George ferve to 
caft a light upon the virtues and blemifhts of Miltoji 
and of Chbste&fisld* 

The fubjcd of the following fketch, whetlier we con- 
fider his eminence as a (latefman, his connexion with the 
!tt<srary cbaraders of bis country, or the importance of 

the 
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ibt JKt A in which he flourifhed, is worthy of the attentfon 
of the Biographer. The hiftory of his life, if properly* 
executed, might afFord a more perfect view than has yet 
appeared of the literature and manners of France, from' 
the time of Boileai/ to that of Voltaire. The talents 
of a RoscoB might not he unworthily employed in recom-. 
mending a relation fufficiently extraordinary to (limulate 
the ina^lve, without being too elevated to extinguiih emu* 
lation, and which might po^fs much of the novelty of 
fidion, with all the credibility of truth. 

Henri Francois d'Agubsseau wasbornatLiMOCfSy 
the zjth of Nov. 1688. His father, Henri d'Agvbs- 
SEAU, Counfellor of State, iketched the outlines of the- 
education of his fon, and fird awakened his mind to ob* 
fervation and enquiry, by allowing him to vifit the curio« 
fittes of Languedoc in the company of his tutors, who 
endeavoured in their joumies to promote the literary ad^ 
Tancefment of their pupil, by pointing out to him, in the 
poets of antiquity, thofe defcriptions which were appli- 
cable to the fcenes he vifited. The attention and ability 
of their pupil fufficiently rewarded their afliduity. Hit 
iludy of the writers of ancient and modern times was fo 
intenfe, and his perception fo acute, that, before the 20th * 
year of his age, the Greek, the Latin, the Arabic, the ' 

ebrew, the Portuguefe, the Spanilh, the Italian, and 
£ngli(h languages were familiar to him. Yet his . 
knowledge of thefe tongues was not gained with unwil- 
lingnefs, but was owing to the^ f^eafure which he took in 
the liudying of their rudiments^ a ftudy which he often i 
dedped to be no contemptible amufement. Sut 
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But this feiintlianty widk the kmgaages^ h«w«imt 8Si»> 
traordtnary it may appear, was equalled by his knowle^e 
of philofophy and tlie matbomatics. Mts tade for poetry- 
and his talent for crittcifm ^re fo great,, that they prO» 
cured him the fnendfhip of Boileau and RsKStne. He wm 
acqnamted more intrimately than any of his contemporai^ 
ritts wkh the confliitution of hh country, the nature of Irt 
commeree, and the intricacies of its laws^ lie ftudied 
the legiflafive poKey of the Creeks and Romans, examined 
the governments of the neighbouring (late^ and enquired 
into the principles of feudal flavery. 

With thefe qnaltficattoivs he becafme fuccefljvely the ad^ 
vocate, the attorney- general* and the chancellor of Francet 
atld executed the duties of thofe important offkes with 
eqfual fidelity and wifdom ; with the approbation of hit' 
fovereign-, and the iu£Frage of the peoplci Notwithf- 
(Wtndriig the ffrukiplicity of his employments, he never 
dfCm\fftd a caufe without having ejE^amined it wkh minute^ 
neds and accuracy. His fagaci^y and his vigilance wene 
dffplayed in various plans for the regulation of diie hofpi* 
tsds and the relief of the poor. His judicial knowledge 
was fo remarkable, diat before he had reached die fum- 
mit of his honours^ the fenators of France conf&hed him 
in private, that their public conduit might be regulatied 
by his advice ; and his harangues were confidered as the 
moil accurate ftandards of judicial ^ocutton. 

Yet amidft his power and his hox^ours, when perplexed 
by a iraiiety of hitricuile employmcatisi be never albwed 
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the fatigues of his office or of ftudy to induce him to neg*^ 
le^ the duties of humanity and benevolence. His jufticc 
to his country was tempered by mildnefs to the crfmina!/ 
His hand was always ftretched out to the afljftance of the 
unfortunate ; and, as he felefted with judgment, be gave 
with delicacy. — He had thus, for 27 years, continued' iir 
his fituation, uncontaminated by the vices of a court, when 
the &£GENT, with that caprice which frecjuently attendt 
the ruler of a nation, deprived him of the feals. That 
knowledge and thofe acquirments which qualified him to' 
ftine in the cabinet, enabled him to fill up the vacuity of 
iblitade. He dedicHted a portion of his time and hi< 
karning to the purpofes of (ludying the facred writings in 
their original, and re-examining the opinions of the fages 
of the law upon the c^nflitution of his country. But thefej 
which would have occupied the lives of many men, were 
to him but fccondary purfuits : the cultivation of mufic, 
of poetry, of chemiftry, and of botany, likewife divided* 
his attention. His knowledge of fcience was fo extenfive, 
and his love of ftudy fo ardent, that what were to othert- 
the caufe of anxiety and of labour, were to him the prin- 
ciple fources of delight. Among thofe men to whom no 
intricacy is perplexing he may juftly be diftinguifhed, 
for he furely mud have been poflTeifed of no mean acute* 
iiefs of perception, who, when wearied by exercife, or 
overpowered by laffitude, could fly to a treatife of Algc* 
bra for relaxation and amufment. 

Yet, notwithftanding the variety and depth of his eri* 
4|Uirie8^ it does not appear that he negle^ed the duties of 

domeftift 
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-^^^^ 
domeftic life. He inHruifled his children in the rudiment* 
of the fciences, and endeavoured to inftil into their mindft 
t)ie principles (^virtue with perpetual folicitude* while he 
tegulated his pecuniary affairs with regularity and prndence*^ 
Nor was he diftingui(hed by any of thofe di(gufting Angu^ 
larities which are generally fuppofed to be the concomii^ 
tants.of geniusy but united the erudition of the fchola*; 
IP the politencis of the gentleman. 

He continued in fblkudet with fome interTak od pobii 
lie duty, till the year 1757^ when he was reinftated inhii 
office without hUfolici tat ioui or rather withoutshis cdnfent^ 
and executed his duty with his former ability and virtuo;. 
{ie no]w applied moro particularly die ftuitls of his is^ 
tary ftudies to the intereft of hit country, and fonned by 
bis own medltatif>n a. code of }urtfprudence which will: r» 
mainy. while r^egulatedtfoc^ety ihall exlft, aifiboau&ient of 
feiisitility of talent aad energy of though^ 

But the moment was approaching in which hislearininy 
or his genius would, be ufelcis. His infirmities^increaiingt^ 
in die 8 Yd year of his life he retired from hit public em* 
ployments^ after having bdd the dignity of chancettof 
of France ^34/ years, widiout reproach, and alttioft 
without an enemy* Shortly after, hisr weafcnefi bccomr 
ing^ unfupportable, he prepared- to meet the ftroke of 
death with piety, and calinfiefk JDuring his iHnefs u book 
was placed upon his pillow, in reading which he expired» 
Jtui. 5th, 175U 

That 
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That this extraordinary tnan was exempted from the 
iirailties and vices of human nature^ it would be ridiculous 
to imagine ; but that his moral character was exemplary, 
' may be reafonably believed> imce thofe who oppofed his 
sneafures with the greateft vehemence acknowledged his 
▼trtue. If we confider his attention to literature, and the 
prdprietf of his domeftic condud while employed in the 
bigheft offices of the date, we muft be obliged to ranklum 
in the number of thoie men who have preferved their in- 
tegrity amtdft the corruptions of a court, and who have 
ihewn that a ftatefman may lieaefit his country and rift 
to eminence, without the aflidance of intrigue or wic* 
fcedoefs. Although his abilities were employed in (itua<t 
ttons to which £bw of my readers will afpiiv, yet his ar« 
dour in the^mrfuit of knowledge, and the conCbancy of 
his perfeveriance, may be imitated, not only by the men ' 
vifho are horn to add to the fplendor of a throne, but 
by thofe who are doomed to languilh in comparative ob* 
icurity. 
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Eufitffis atque Cratinusy Arijtophanu que pbeta 
Si quit erat iSgmus defcriSi, qnod mahiSy auifur 
Q,uod m^eehus firtty amtfitariusy aut aluiqui 
Famafus ,• nuiUa cum libirtaie nttakan^ 
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CratiD, and EuppUt, that laili the age 
If they were to defcribe, a vile, unjuft. 
And cheating knave, or fcourge a lawleis luft 
Or other crimes, regardlefs of hii fame 
Tbzt shew*o rax man. 

Oloswoits, 

AMONG the various fpecimens of falfe or pretended 
delicacy which are to be foand in the writings of 
literary men, there is none more remarkable than an af- 
fedtation of one left their pages (hould be contaminated 
by allufions to the perfonal aborations of living indivi- 
duals. We find that Addifon, amidft the variety of cha« 
raders which he delineated, ftudioufly endeavoured to 
convince his readers that they were formed from a gene* 
ral examination of the human mind, and that none were 
tbtroduced which could be contidered as peculiarly appli. 
cable to any one. — ^That Addifon, in this inflance, a£Fed« 
ed a delicacy which he did not feel, may perhaps be prov« 
ed in a future fpeculation ; I fhall examine, for the pre* 
fent, whether the moralift who wifhes by his writings not 
merely to gain reputation to himfelf, but to improve or 
amend the world, ought not to hold up examples of living 
turpitude and folly as the moft efficacious means of exe- 
cuting his purpofes ? 

If the narratives of charadlers of fidion be fuch as can 
furpri'ze, they will probably be too elevated to excite 
ihame or repefitance in thebofoms of mankind, or to prove 
more interefting than the general amufements of an hour. 
It is true, that the portraits of Richardson^ and the pre- 
cepts 
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cepts of Johnson, have a tendeocj to fortify the mtnct 
which has beeki previoudy infpired with honour and with, 
virtue ; but will they a£Fe(fl the man who has violated the 
principles of honefty, or rifen to eminence through trea- 
chery or wickednefs ? Will thofe who have laboured fuc- 
cefbfuUy in the intricacies of vice* or who can by their ad<. 
drefs elude the vigilance of common curiofity, be reform- 
ed by Ideal reprefentations, which jao man can imagine 
were dedgned for himfelfy and of which il is impofllble to 
difcover the originals t 

But when we employ the aid of perfonal fatlre, that 
fatlre mufi be applied ; if we give a faithful delineation 
of the mental features of an individual, we not only em- 
ploy the advantages of fi^ion, but have the fatisfa<5lion 
of refledtng that there is at lead one man in the worlc}^^ 
whom, if he be not already too deeply involved in the 
perplexities of folly or of guilty our advice mu ft lead to 
propriety or virtue. 

The force of imaginary charatfter may (hew us in the 
theory the milery of vice, and perfuade us that reditude 
is the only foundation of felicity ; but it will not teach 
us the ncceflity of virtue to preferve the attention of the 
wot Id, or threaten us with mortification and difgrace, if 
we perfill in the courfe of our licentioufnefs or impiety. 
But the efforts of the pefibnal fatirilt may be reafonably 
ezpeded to be n^ore fuccefsful $ he may affe<fl the hypo* 
criu by umnaikiiig his diffimulation and his falfehood ; and 

M reform 
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•rcfwm the vicious, by expofmg htm- to^ die contempt ^ni 
'derifion of the world; 

That charm and tha^t novelty which are the excellence 
o£the work^ of fid^ipn, would, b?, loft in the relation of 
trivial fcenes and occurrences* The efFefl of truth in the 
delineation of perfonal charaifler, is eqpal to thaj of no- 
velty in the delineatiqn of imaginary ones. While we 
l^now. that we are reading the hiltpry of fa<Jls whiph have 
really happened, or the defciiption.of^haraAer^ which arc 
really exifting, we dwell with plcafiire upon circumftances 
which, in a» work of. invagination,, would have only dif- 
g;ufled. us. Ovir attention is excited by iqQdents noj- 
ther unexpe<5led norfurprifing 5 we delight in the de£cri|>- 
tiofl of a.fan>ily fine-fide, we arc fjleafed with the, prattle 
of achild^ orfympathi^c with the foriows.cr the joys- ci" 
ijfifignificapce and poverty. In the life of, Gurfard, \vp 
2^re gratified by the minutenefs of the narrative; we rea^ 
with pleafure the Iiiftory of hisfervitude, and ^re ipteredejl 
in the hopes or the defpair of a boy condemned to wafte 
hislifc.in ignprance and in. poverty ;. in: the diffi^Lji:i«s to 
which he was reduced, and the meai\s by. which they were 
overcome. But were we convinced that Giffard was an imar 
^jn'4ry character, that his. ad vent.ures were fabulous, ortliat 
the benevpUnce of Cokesley ha.<J never be^n epriplpyed* 
we (hould turn, with wearinefs^ froqi the infipidity of the 
a/5lion, cenfure the minut^njefs of its \yriier, and cpnderaR 
it to perpetual oblivion. 

i lU therefore, the deliReatiooofi the^chavadevs of i^al 
illdiYidttals be more efficacious than the £^etches of fic- 
tion. 
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.^.^--^-.^ 
tkm, 'i£kpb^& th€ pecuHar advantage of. uniting at-, 
tra<5lion with minntenefs, if it enable us to reform by^ 
fear and by ftiame tbofc who would liften to the pre- 
cepts of luovality *t^'ith indifference, and if it extend -its 
infl^ience to domeftic fociety and nmnners; it becon>cs ia 
fome mcafure our duty to emplqy an agent ib powerful, 
if we wifh that our writings may be ranked with thofc 
vhich have tended «i once ♦to cultivate the mind and ta 
purify the heart. 

One ofihe ol^c^lons that are generally levelled agatnft 
this fpecies of fatire, is> -that it enables the malignant or 
^e cunning to gratify tlieir malice under the .pretence o^ 
^ regard for their country or for virtue, and to calumniate 
the objc^s of private refentmcnt, without being liable tt\ 
contradi^on or to punifhment. Butitmufl be recoUedled 
that ibe guilty alone can 'be hurt ^by its feverny. It is only 
b-y the fidelity-of the likenefs that its obyedt is diiiinguifhed» 
whils the^chara^er of the innocent will remain unblemifh^ 
p4. if we delineate the villany of a man who has violated 
the dilates of j^ftice, or betrayed the fecrecy of iriend* 
Ihip, the 4anjj]fl or the treacherous alone will be coiif 
demned. Will the portrsit of a woman who has fpenjt 
Iwr yotxth in the revelry of lewdnefs be mill aken for tha|: 
#f the m^nron or the virgin? Will the defcripiion of 
cruelty and avarice be applied to tlie man who ten^« 
ploys liis liie in -a^s of mercy and -benovolence ? No^ 
The prei^itute may be awakened to (hame» and ^p 
jBsier he hsa%S^i by ooD^pandion, -but ih« chjKa^r of 

M. » . ., ^..^ 
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the niodeft and bc&OToIent will acquire new luftre bj t^e 
contraft. 

The world is lik^wife too apt to afcnbe to the man "who 
attacks the votaries of foMy, fomc Tnifanthropy of difpo- 
£tion which leads him to delight in fubje^s which ought 
only to yield diflUtisfa^ion and difgu(l, however he may 
be free from perfonal malevolence. But furely to endea- 
vour to amend the heart or to check the folly of a fellow- 
creature, to exhibit to the world the deformity of vice» 
^nd to warn the incautious or the weak againft errors or 
pra6ices which have ruined the h^ppinefs of others, is a 
tnik which no man will ever have reafon to look back upoa 
with repentance, which is not incoofiftent with the diiflatct 
of mildnefs nor of virtue. 

It muft, however, be recolle^eJ, that the delinea* 
tion I have recommendend is not that which leads us 
to diftinguifh the original by other circumQances than 
the fidelity of the copy. While we dire A the indigna- 
tion of the world to cunning or to iniquity, by expofing 
$iai cuiuiing and /^iniquity, our fatire is only felt 
where it is merited; but when we defcribe a man by 
chara^eriftics which will apply to him alone ; if, while 
we charadleiize a lawyer, we mention the caufes in which 
lie has pleaded, or, in cenfuring the avarice of a governor^ 
cfefcribe the fituation of his government, we not only gra^ 
tify the malignant and the^ curious, but draw the derifion 
of the. world upon men whofe motives we may have mil^ 
itftkeny or whofe condu^ we may have viewed with uncon- 

fcious 



Wbhilitir, ^e htcthtit, 'hoW^vfei' litUdatAe bQY fntieJfttJdrt* 
ihky lia^c trcfen, Wife Itfftni'mthts df WaficeN^f t)f ^nvv, idA 
Afe judgi^ of town #ho, if birt- «tfctifatf«fe !)^ dti}tffi,i?re'6b- 
%d[ mlbbtelt tb Afe condefhiratioh 'ofr the derihon rrf tftle 
*tik!)frl3, Vr?thbtft bfeifl^ iW^ tb ptrti5fh ias fm 'ditr Vicflat?iWf 
<Jf cJiiidottr or <tf ttiitil. ' 

time in this fpecies of fatire, have univcrfdll'y icbhfidefed 
the rcfentment of men, whom they have injured by thetr 
i^^itii* or thdr lfa?&Tmoa, as a prodf df gtii*h, have trium- 
,phtd \ii the Jiiftidfe df their ponralt, ahd have 'eitclaim'ed^ 
^ Let the gdlcd jade go i<rittce !'*' ^hh ^itdt^iibn ^ri^ 
iviih t3f!talbrfc. fetrt Is n6t the ^ubtnifiSbn tb a chaVi^fe, 
^hkh, however fatft and •rtitrciotife Tt rn^y t>^, u>ill dhiy 
fek applhed to otrfftt^^s, atld tvMch tehds tb efte«5l on)" re-' 
f \itat16h i'ft the "mbft efleiVfi iil poiht^, a pt-obf of iVnfeecility 
6t bf itiearirieTs .^ Is h jiift?Sable in kny fA'ah fo'fuftr Vii 
ch^ra^fer fb he A'e'ftx'oyed hy ^^iitltohnfe'fe or iAafignit}^,' 
^thbut erideavotitihg tb pfefeti^e it ? Is it f.ot t-athet hli 
iiity to repel the atlaclcs of ehVy^iid fbily, aW ^b ^fxpbfe 
A'e 'mirrepVeferitatiort and ihjuftice of his ac'cufef ? Pope^S 
celebrated ch'araAer bf jidJlfoh^ tvhateVer may havfe beeil 
lis falfehbbd, could hot pofiibly be applied to any dther itt- 
Avlduai. Pope did hbt leaVe'thc original tbbe <itfcbvei"'^4 
by the Tiefemblance, but by the title bf At^ici^s, a titl6 
•ifrhich i^s uhiVcrfatly allowed to Addison albiVe. ir« 
iir ArfdTfbn had publicty relchted the malice an c! the actf- 
aoiiy of Pope/ the latter t^biild hk^«]>rt>tJ4fcty t^^iiff^ 
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the remonflrance of the former as artfing from a con- 
fcioufncfs of guilty and his leadinefs to apply the fat ire 
to hioifelf as a confeflion of its juftice. Yet is it not 
eafy to perceive that Addifon, if innocent, muft have 
felt that the cenfure of the world would fall upon him- 
felfy and that he was accufed of vices of which it would 
be impoflible to convince the world of his abhorrence, 
and of which he would be confidered guilty jn propor* 
lion to the zeal with which he might endeavour to difplay 
his innocence. 

With the intention of concealing tbofe peculiarities of 
^tuation and of clrcuniftance which can«only be applicable 
to a few individuals, the Saunter er will endeavour, in 
his future progrefs, to give to the world fuch fketches of 
real individuals as are the moft favourable to. the execution 
of the purpofes with which he 6rfl commenced his under* 
taking ; but it mud not be expe^ed that my readers will 
be entertained with the hidories ofelopements and intrigues, 
or be gratified by Phillipics^ againd men who have be* 
frayed their coimtry for a penfion ; or dukes who fpend 
their lives in debauchery and lewdnefs. My pidures will 
be generally taken from the middle claifes of life, and from 
the fcenes oTdomedic fociety. If I fall to excite aftonilh- 
ment, 1 may perhaps adminider pleafure. If my fatires 
neither fupport a kingdom, nor reform a (latefman, they 
spay have a tendeney to regulate the more important, 
though lefs remarkable irregularities of life, — to allay the 
fniferies of private aninoofity ; or to teach the duties of a 
buil^al)d| afatbcri and a friend* 
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No. 22. 



Maiura virgtfi etjingitur oHiidi 
yam nunCf et incejlot amara 
Dc teiuro me£tatur un^i. 



Ho% 



The bloominif Tirgin ripe for man 

A thoufiuid wanton ain difplays ; 

Train *d to the dance her well taught limbs (he moves. 

And fates \ive wiihing foul with loofe inceftuous loves. 

Ihkvc fometimes obferrcd with tndigiiation« an J foxne* 
times with regret, the imprudeiice of mothers with re^* 
gard to the education of their daughters* It might al* 
mod be imagined, from an examination of the biat 
vhich they endeavour to give to their minds> and the 
care with which they are nurtured in folly and m prtde^ 
that many of them were dedgned to rival each other aft 
the votaries of licentioufnefs and pleafure^ and that we 
judged of the perfe<5ti6n of the fair fex by. their ta(ie in 
^ref&y their love of fcandal, and their difrcgard to modeft j 
and franknefs. 

No fooner has the young lady attained fufficient capa« 
pacity to comprehend the intlrii<5^ions of her mother^ than 
(he is carefully initiated in all the trifling and mtnuti^ 
of drefs : her hours are fpent in a perpetual iitteotion to 

, this 
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this obje£t, while all that is ufeful, all that is virtuous, of 
really lovely, is forgotten. If her parents be in a rank of 
life which precludes the. 'c6ti(ideration of expence, and al- 
lows of polite intimacy, her time is fpent in liftening to 
the important confabulations of their vifitdts, upon the 
faihions which have troubles! tk^ refwA »lfil*^rplcxed the 
engagements of half i*« h&fitx tj( tte ^itfRrbp^is. If (he be 
in an inferior ftation, ftft ii dftfrJ^cfd tb thiTf tfie fplendour 
which fhe is not able to intrtate. All tlie grandeur and 
the elegance of falhion are diligently commented upon* 
A flight mifbehaviouT IS fofgiVfeiH ftftd ^ ffb ii excufed j 
but a difordered headidttft (ifodti^d^ fe'venlt^'; and re- 
proa'ch. An iriattentioh to French, to drawipg, or to 
mufic, is but a trifling provocation, but a negled of drefs 
IS ii^u^fferaMei Can it he vmagrntd difa% ftfch iRla^4nte Is 
diefe will product afiy dther etfba than thfat «if iAttl^airi)^ 
l^er lliat drdfs oug^ to be tibe im^ \ntp6tkinit ^o^^eHi 6( 
hufkiftniif^<; tliatv wnivoutit, efle^m or lav^e Is im^o0?bli 
W be procured, wad th^t with <tjj dflfft^na:, eVtrjr vl<Jfc 
and every mental 4tfotm^y will ht r^^ideftd i^g^eabi<^ 
and alluring ? 

' II this wint "oF tohfidetttti^ ^^tfend'rf iTd fiiMcY, ftl 
^ai wbtiW be confj'patrativtly tHifih^ ; but th^tfrfe a^ 
other abfurdities in the prcfent Tyftem of fert'ftlc lidttdatlbfl 
"which merit more fevere reprobation. Before a girl has 
dfe«tped from the traiftniels of childfcbbJ, fli'^ h taught 
(iven by thhiTe whtt ^^e enty-Cfted i^ith tlie ca'rfe 6f hfet 
ihotiils ati<5 her welfare) to eohfidcT herfelf a^ alfead^ tti* 
Btied t6 ttijoyiiie pH^kgl?s,lwidto'ebihll dlfe ftfpta%^S\iltf 

of 
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$t a WOMAN. She is familiarized to the attention of cox- 
tombs before (he has gained fenfe or clticrimination : (he 
is eager to be followed by a lover, before fhe ts capable of 
love ; and a(rumes the air of maturity and experience^ 
while ihc po(re(res^ the ignorance of a child. Thtre are 
iK)t a few mothers who, although they would be {^cked 
at any imputation of indelicacy, converfe with nfledom 
upon the fuhje^s of marriage and of love, in the prefence 
of their children ; while others allow them, before they 
have attained that discretion which might lead them to 
the duties of propriety and prudence, to affociate in alt 
the amufements of the thoughtlefs, the giddy, and the 
fooliih, fatisfied that they punifh every impropriety which 
is committed in their prefeuce, without guarding their 
child againil the efietfls of example and of vice, render* 
ed more captivating by the influence of affection* 

To fuch as thefc, a (ketch of the progrefs of a womatl^ 
who, with happier fortune, might have become the oma< 
ment of the one {eit atid the admiration of the other ; 
whofe mind, naturally pure, was depraved by too early 
an intimacy with the world, and whofe ruin was com- 
|>leted by the imprudence and the folly of others, may not 
prove entirely ufelcfs. I (hould not have inferted it, had 
I not imagined that there are fomc who love to trace the 
progrefs of virtue or vice in the iblitary paths of life ; wliO 
delight to exanMue the minuter anions of mankind, and who 
believe that the bappineis of the world is no lefs influenced 
by the condo^ of men, who languiih in iufigniiicance 
and obfcurity, than by the Tiaojfies of the warrior, or the 
Intrigues of the ilatefmoii. *• An* 
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** AN!tAWPLi;A k'lbe dai^hterof^mafti*who has wiifcl^ 
hiitifelf from poverty and in^gtiificance tb cornmfepciail t«* 
fp6<ftabilfty and opulence. His fofcceft has net nmjuftlf 
been aibribed uo the united ipowers df cuitnihg, knavery^, 
and indttflhry* His underftanding is fdcble, and his minify 
uticukiyated *: «he utnooft (li^etch of hts ^n^Jwries « grati*^ 
ficd llftthe papers ef the day, Xx^hile wilih karntng or- 
potfbenefs'he i$'tot»ll]r unftoquainted. 'Hts'Wlfe1s<et|tKkllf 
difliHgttifhed for (ker 'dbficitn^y in tinderflan^mg and &c«^ 
c«>mpliihments ; thb^gh ]pt>&^ed neither of bbaut^r nor of 
wit» there tu-e f^w who x:an e^Qal Iier 'm'A:}f'hnp€>f^flcet? 
ihe istrefer^d and itScA^ii^ mehouit ch»liity or dVegunce^ 

<< Ann&bella was employed, during the hours -whicfe 
vere notipent in the conHnemeilt of afchotd. In the dfoqjb 
roatine Ts^ch thitdren aiie aHowtd by their {lavents to 
purfue ;. in teafmg the maids by her peevifhnefs and ill* 
satvre ; in ipr4>vf>k4'ng the ang^ of her Imfdier, atid tlfen 
alkcying it 'by her tears ; ih dkpkjying every 'oarprice "whicir 
induljEpence cir folly cociMihelp*to gratify ( and th chen^* 
hvg every pa([Bon vchidk'nafight add to tlie<(brrbws ancltlnr 
mifery (of her ^utttp^ liiV» 

i *< What «hat 4«oadinefs ^h Which 'all ?her 'defuses wero 
giiatt£ed» ^e wa^tfi^ped, as'iheg^rbw up, to ^tdiociattf ^iil 
due pleftfufes tand amu^noents ^f the tfervaMs r -when 
Arangers arriveol, it 4» t^e, '(he was immedtately forbSdv 
den to be feen en tbeii* ccm^ahyr; but at ether 'if nscs (hd 
was left at ifiill IJberty lb ohufe her xomp^m&ums^ aiid u^ 
ffiend her tiBie i& vfihit iafsttihcr &e 4ielured. 
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*' ^ AJ&so^l; -her parents took ervry moans to. fbf^er 
Iher {irtdtf, and. to infbrtu* her that Mifs ; ■■'■ ■ and' Mr • 

: ■ oughtnoo to«be' all6wed^ti> take Ubertiest with hert 

ttndtthflt^ might veafoaaktfytafpipeto foetetyin which ^% 
•'WQulli: be nic^trled; yet ^f T«ie<5)Hsd, thafas th«tr fe«- 
^pai|t»^ irorewiainiediatelf- beneath t)»eir awn* eommandi^ 
Jliere* woold'ibo^ictk fear tbsttf tl^ew child wo^ildf inwinsd 
^«l< hen pride^ efpccially * whe«' they were- wiib enough' tb 
Atifoftnf hePi diat her fupemvtty over theoi ought n^- to 
ilo^confidM^'^as owfR^ tathe-in^eriority of their- eanver- 
€aiiictp0r< Iiuc«ty> ^f their iNdralft) but to the- mesHinefs of 
^^Ir fitaaticHEi and' their di^fs4 

1 •« Th>W' affl^fed by adVtce, and' perverted bjs exampfe, 

^d'pc^llfn^d all'tHe>d4lgu{lihg' ignoranee of* pride j wJiite 

Ihc heaid and- beheld withetie blHAting every fpectes of 

l3id«G4»c|^ and^'Wicliedlieft ;• flre> was* £iffieiently> vicious td 

mingle with the fervants ia . their- pr€>fiigacy-i to llffen tb 

their tales, and to take pkafare in their company. The 

vartoiis GoirvieF^ations among' them^ which did ' not unfr e- 

•«f|ueiitly- tpnd to iauqaod^f^ ^nd wli^ch were, generally 

^hofo which pafs among the loweft clalTes of m/mkind 

upon ani»atorf fiife^ds, gratified' lier cwTiofuy, and coi»- 

iMipced) her- heart* ;- ev«ry fpecks of \\»!gar llcentiaufhcfi 

and coancng became fan^lli^ to h«r ; and I have heard 

faer, with ai iAij0tare>o^a(lt>niihment and regret, converlfc 

/with > freedom and with knowledge in language which 

anight hav« raifed thcibladfcs of the m oft proflhgatCt and 

gratified xhp eurio^y of the raoik inquifiti vci • * 

«' Nor 
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** Nor did the imprudence of her parents merely extend 
.thus far : they allowed her to a(R>ciate with all who could 
equal her in real or pretended fortune or rank. Without 
pa> ing attention to the propriety of thehr demeanour, or 
the extent of their underdandingy (he was fuffered (al- 
.though (he had not quite attained her thirteenth. year) to 
appear in their company at every place of public refott, 
to frequent the theatre, and to parade the (Ireets. She 
«was familiarized to the fenfele£i flattery with which her 
companions were f ntertained by rakes and cdxconrt>s ; her 
envy was excited by the adulation and attention they re* 
fpeived, and (he langui(hed, notwithftanding her youth, 
to have the pleafure of coquetting with a lover, and of 
mortifying a rival. As her (lature far exceeded her age, 
.and her levity was fufBciently vidble, (he was not lonjg 
without pretended admirers, who fatisSed her vanity for 
jA while, but who gradually negleded her, di(gufted by 
iser ignorance, or offended by her folly. ^ 

** The parents of Annabella perceived the indifcretion <^ 
their daughter with a mixture of anger and furprife ; but 
they did not refle^l, that her forwardnefs was owing to the 
.contagion of examplej and to the pride, the love of com- 
pany, and the delight in drefs with which they had ia# 
fpired her. They did not endeavour to convince her that 
lier folly would be the caufe of future roifery and repen- 
tance ; that the beings who addrefTed her, wifhed bUt for 
an opportunity of gratifying tlieir pafiions at the expence 
#f her happinefs; s^nd that her condufi;, if perfifted in, 
would reduce her to the contempt of her fxiends, and the 

deilfion 
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4m&on of her tnemres. They informed her, that! they 
«zpe^ed (he wooiid aot any longer demean herfdf wkh 
mmio much h^r inferiors imfortune and appearance ; that 
kcr beauty iti%ht he reafonably ext>e!ded to procure her a 
lover 9f giTtafier refpedabyiftjr axKl we^th $ slnd that the 
«iai|t^ pvide^ottld^aliy cbndeinn her to want and po^ 

^ 8dch adtafkmitkms as thefe but grabbed her vanity, 
^vidioDft prodlncing rcfoirmatiohtf She could tot difcoter 
any motives of prudence, which were fufficient to reftrais 
her in her converfation and addrefs. While (he cherifhed 
«iie bo^er of wealth abd' fpleiidour, (He ii^agined thaeihe 
taight giiatify her tndniations in chufing Cor the preient 
^dbat com|ianioiits^ and in following what piirfuits, (he 
pkfsfed^ withottt endangcffhig^her profpei^ls of future ek- 
"Wtioni 

«* Tbe gaiety of her appearaxlce^ tfhe freedoift of het 
^Kfdotttfe^ and the volaptaoafnei& of her manners, ftili at^ 
tta^ed a crowd of alV whofe fociety was too in(ipid to be 
a^epitabk to the fenfible, or whofe licentioufnefs debarred 
^h&n from mdmacy iv^kh the modelL While thofe' who^ 
had been difappointed in their bopes of gratification hj 
ihe refiftsti^ce of her pride, were too prudent to expreft 
thek' di&ppointment ; (he was Rirrounded by others, 
who aisned at the &me obje^, captivated by her afie(5la« 
tioQ of Bmplicity, yet encouraged by the kvity of her 
caaveriii^tison aad defaeaaouir. * 

N « But 
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** But at length even her pride was fubdued 1>7 the mi* 
governable fury of her pi^ns ; (he fell, without being 
ruined by the'arts of fedudion or of treachery^ the vidtm 
of her own infatiable lull. She devoted herfelf to every 
fpecies of debauchery and lewdaefs, abandoned even the 
appearance of decendy 9 and y except in the company of 
thofe whom intereft or alliance induced her to refped^ 
when (he could afTume with facility the artleffnefs of inno- 
cence, and the referve of a veftal, exceeded the libertine 
minifters of her pleafuresin outrageous and wanton ind^ 
cency. 

• * ' ' . ' ' 

** Although by her. cunning and- her caution (he con- 
cealed the extent of her vices from her parents, her levity 
and indifcriminate connexions were fttfficiently vi(ible % 
but as they had ruined her by their weaknefs, they hurried 
her by their mifcondudt to more difgufting and more va- 
rious wickednefs. When her father perceived that the am- 
bition which he had endeavoured to indil into Jier mind 
was infufEcient to prevent her imprudence, he had re- 
courfe to cruelty and violence. With the rage of folly 
and of ignorance, he endeavoured to reftrain and to ter- 
rify her by perfonal torture and abufe, wrthout regarding 
the ties of nature or the dilates of prudence. The un- 
fortunate objedl of his rcfentment was too deeply immerf- 
ed in pleafure, to forsake it through the fear of fc verity 
and reproach. As a refuge from the brutality of her fa- 
ther, and her ov^n reflections, Ihe flew to a vice equally 
deceitful and injurious : while (he rioted in all the revelry 
•f luft| Ihe dedroyed her health and difgraced her fex by 

per* 
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perpetual intoxicatfon, and finifhed the fblly of the day 
by a night of infenfibility'or deHrtum." 



No. 23. 



Mohilii \sf vana ep ferme naiura malorum 
Humfitlut i^MHiAHti S'^trep toHfla/ttla ^uld^ftu 
AifUi tit/ati t^H^m iHiipluni^ feniirt piru^U 



JuVEN, 



r 



He that once fins, like him that Aides on ice, 
Goes fWifdy down th^ flippery paths of vice» 
Tbo* conlcieoce checks,- yelt thefe rubs once gone o'er, 
Ife g;l^M <» fofioQt^y ;aii^ 

Drydem. 

THE follf of ileglei5>»n^ the advantages of the pre*- 
feftt hour, and looking forward to a future period— 
'tL period which may not arrive, or the employnnent of 
"<irhich the mo ft trifling accident may prevent, and the 
tireaknefs of imagining that time ^\\\ enable us to con- 
quer the vices which now- fetter our refolutions, have al- 
ways affor4e<l a theme of merriment to thofe who have 
endbavoured to pleafe the w6rld by raillery and^wit, but 
a fubjcia of indignation and complaint to thofe who have 
l60ked upon the miferies of life with greater fenfibility. 

That \kit fatire of the gay, and the reafoning of the fe- 
rious^ fhould have been employed without efiPedl, danuot 

N 2 rcafon* 
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ifeafonaBlf excite any emotions of faqmze, when it t^ 
confidered how eaiily every man fuhmits to fome fubter«f 
fuge which difables him from (hakingf off the influence of 
floth ; how readily we liften to the flattery of hope, when 
flie promifes us fome releafe from the reftraints which wif- 
dom and which virtue would place upon our paflk>ns9 or 
droop in the anguiffa of defpair, when indudry is required 
to reach the objeift of defire. 

When we arc difcpuraged by unexpe^ed difficulty, or 
diverted from attention by the allurjsmen^s of ple^furc, we 
willingly believe that time will produce am opportunity 
more favourable for titTftioni and that ^ flight |leviation 
will only engage us fof a ^ile, and enable us to return 
to more nobde purfuits with renovated ardour. But let 
every man who is feduced by illusions fbcfa as tfaefe : who 
iihagines that the enjoyment of vice will give new anima- 
tion to iftreaknefs ; or> that wandering in the ps|^ of plea- 
fure will enable us to delight in the rugg^dnefs of labour, 
contemplate the lives of thofe with vrhpin intiipaey ha/s 
made him familiar, and retraee the progrefs of his own* 
Be will difcover that alit^oft all the accomplifhtneQU or 
the talents he has gained, haye been tho^.whicb be b^ 
attempted with warmth, and purfu^ With diligence ; t]»4t 
the ^efol^tions which have once been brofceti, have been 
leldom renewed with fofficient vigour tp produce miiqh 
bappineis or improvement, 4nd that evety fedu^ipjn u> 
which he has once furrehderedy has hurried him into vices 
^gaihft which he hsis vainly employed tlie enerjgy of his^ 

niiid* 

But 



-i But wiere.it to be allpwrcd.ihatiwccodid reftraln our 
pailions whenever we >defired) and mingle m the follies of 
dbe world 'without dontamioalion ; could pkafure alvrays 
be rejeded when it conquered exertion, and vice be for- 
gotten when #e were fattated bj enjoyment, we ought 
ftsU to be excited to a&vity by rcfle<flrng, thgt the period 
BSttftipeedtlyapproadii when the fruitS'of our labour ought 
to be enjoyed ; we Ihould take care that we have. not to 
learn when we might be expedled to apply, and be con- 
demned to finifii, by a contemptible old age, a life of 
mifery, ignorance^ and folly. Nbr let it be urged that 
tiiis argument overturas icfclf ; that the rapidity of time 
is but a I'eafon for iKt enjoyment of pleafure, and that 
the ihortnefs of life but teaches us the vanity of humaa 
excellence ; for not to mention thofe arguments which are 
too folemn for my prefent purpofe, let any one con^pare; 
the life of a man who has ^fpent his time in afliviry and 
ftudy, with that of the profligate who has paffed his life 
in perpetual debaochery. The former pa/Fefles that vi* 
gour of the body and £ttisfa6t,ion of the mincl, which are. 
the attendants opon the man who is not weakened by the. 
suts of diflipation, or haraffed by the horrors of anxiet|:i 
and compun<5tion ; he is refpeded in youth, and honoured 
in age. How different is the fate of the latter! -His 
yeuth is {pent in themidil of thofc who.feelnotthe ties ofl 
affe^ionor of love $ who court him as. the companion oL 
their pleainres, or the mafter of their fortunes, but hater 
him as a man.' His hours are paffed in a perpetual fucioi 
cfe^ion of folicituJe^ and forrpw, of wioksdnefs and ivp4n»il 
tiisce* Hk fortune i»r«4nedr and 'hi» hi^alth>«diBlb^red^; 

N 3 while 
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ivbik. Ui feari ate a foorce of peif>eMial onKairphiefk He 
lucomes the liGdm «f iiregulkntj or drufitomcfs ; am bb» 
jtd df contempt to the world, aadcf pit|; to hl& h'wndMi 
The wild rapidity of hts thought^ the (renxf of hhtyet^ 
9J»4 his hurried but feeble ftiBpi» )>roclaira hi«r,.ar the.a^ 
of ms^nhood, the viiflihi of difcalb.. Ifhe feuggbs Jut 
ftruggles with tortot^ and mkrff oir ftn^&satbthcjg^aTS 
without receiving the tribute of a tear to his-aieniior^ ! 

There are others who are not detud^ by the Ibibma- 
tioQs of pleafure, bi^ who rexnaifi id igporasme and flolh^ 
fittisfied that thef avoid indecent iicentioiifiie&» . wttheiili 
endeavoaring at excellence. But furely the naam who is 
fisdoced by pleafureto n^kd his duty; who inta|^ineis 
that the gratiffeatipn of the ienfes is fuperiok* to that of 
the mind, and who prefers Uie haunts of a bnothci ta 
the clofet of the fludent* is more excudible than he 
who negleSs the charms of virtue, without being at« 
Kiaifled by the aliurenents of /vice; the former negle^s 
real for inaaginary hapf^nefs, but the latter clefpifes the at^^ 
Cainment of the one without being gratified by the polTef* 
fifm of the other. • y 

# 

But by far the greater number of msmkind attempt to 
jtdl their own reflexions, and to elude the obfervation of 
others, by lamenting their inability tp attain, excellence ; 
without neglcding thoie duties which areabfolmely neceA ; 
iary. But when I obderve the cOnduX of the worldt aa4^ 
find men wiu> comtplain of the multifiliiity of pare^ as^d 
0^ lhc8§KO0fi oftim^ :d^batiog thie^ 9ierk i^ <i Jf«fe-^9riir»: 

or 
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^ar wafting dMnr ftvengfth in endeavonring to ri^al die ra« 
ptdity of lis naofrion y nrhfcn i con^dcr hoil^ many rliere ace 
^ko yertfy tht polrtraits of JawnaU and fpend their tiinte 
,iii tin ckde jo£ a tTenms-oour^ qt in calbnikting the fecond 
lofmaqdti^l What nunabers of onr noblemten place tbie 
«aerMian of haf^nefs at Newtnark«t, and how fhuch 6( 
libe lives of the lower dafies of mankind is fpent in the prf* 
xinds of a tavern ; I cannot help imagining that fnoh cdrs- 
plaints as thefe are generally the ofikpring of indolence 
and folly ; tathieir m^ant to hide the power which flotk 
pofiedfes over our nuncls ^sAk to teftiFy our regt«t for ^kk 
Siifapplicattdn of oUr time* 

N0 ptan can reietaniine his own lift? without reiiieny> 
her ing penodi in^hich his Virtue or his kaming has been 
em^te^X'^d^ hy tjie litoidental employment of hours whioh 
h^ had refolved t^ fpf nd in fume puttTM which h^ now 
looks back upon with laughter or contempt ;-^-ehniw mw^ 
SL regular employment of every moment which was exempt* 
ed^from tlie i^cdiTiiry duties of his ]ife» .and which mi^ht 
hi.ve flown unp«i:^ved in the enjoyment of kHenefs O; vtce* 
has contributed to the v^our of bis body, or the tmprovo^ 
a^ut of hisiliind* 

Xbere.are ot^rs^ whp ^low A^t the boars whiclt 
^y no,\» fp^od unpioStahly mght add to their happi* 
i)^f$ aoid Jtwwlf4gck wterc! Aey ^Q|)erly crnirfoyed ; but 
vhq u^« a^ ill^ ^\t u^ the ne«€ffity of amofement^ 
to prefer ve that>i^<^^(jr o^j{)(;.9¥«i4i: witkkfUt' wWchJi 
penalty and judgment are ufelels.; aor^ioT^ake any 
..a objeaio0 
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objeAion to an opinion, to which the experienee cf^e^eiy 
one has given iome authcn-ity, but bf enqwing the mo- 
tiTes which induce the world to fly for delight to the 
converfation of the dull, the ignorant, or the fooliftt 
rather than to the footetj of virtuet of leammgy or oS 
wit. We mig^t furely anrafe our mandf in dri^iaEig to 
peflefs the language of a Virgil or a Tasso, as well 
•ws in endeavouring to underdand the intricacies of po- 
iiticsy or to learn the fcandal of the neighbourhood, {t 
might reafocably be imagined, that the ftudy of na- 
tture.or .of art.jnight furniih zs much entertainment as 
the tUili tattle of a drawing room, ior (if the beaui; woM 
allow me to compare the one with the other) the cla^ 
movx of an ak houfe, and that relaxation might be^ as 
eafily difcovered in our ftudy, furrounded by the pro^ 
dudttons of fancy or of genius, as in the circles of debau^ 
chery, when^ btsstaiitiy is>endered'ii|or^'di%iiftiDg by i&i 
fipii^y and folly » 

1 am not ignorant of the little effedl which foch realbi!- 
ings as thefe may have ypon the impetoofity of yomh. 
"When every obJ^Apofle/lestheallurerhem bf novelty, and^ 
our attention is engaged by fcenes of didant hap^ineis, ic^ 
is with difficulty that we are perfuaded, that the nearer 
we approach the obje^ of defitev Our enjoyment wiil be 
kfs: we glide along the ft ream of pleafure with irreliilih^le- 
violeni^, deluded by » thoufand ph^nco^ns which play be^ 
£ore us, and lulled to fecurity by the fbade which paOionr 
iO^Uks us Id place b^fo^te miiery and ruisu 

*. :^ But 
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,- 9v|Tfbe!n6}4 age aipprpaphesy witfe^ perceptible rapW 
fjitf ; when dbf fli.a4Qws whiioh have bdwUdered the imsti> 
gination^ifappear ; when life ha^ been walled by perpo^ 
tual inquietude ; and wheii fenfual gratification can no 
linger be enjoyed, we look back wkh regtct aiid forward 
with d^fp^irr When We contemplate the purfutts whicH 
have ei^gagfed our time, and when we reflect how little of 
t^e has been fpent in enjoyment ; how much of what has 
^nOaved oiirnainds gives us confolation in our declining 
fbars ; we figh lor that coorfe, which, though attended 
8t £rft wi^ di$culty^, would have not only adminHlered 
pleafure, but left behind it the pofTeffion of intidcenct | 
would have fmoothed the path of life with perpetual fra« 
^naxdCf aht) renderetf the i6nkh of death die abode 6f fe« 
m^tj and p^fite* 

No. 24. 



'* And blind to every folly if hit own.** 

TlfEItE are a nuinerous cla(^ of beihgs !n the utrorld 
vihc wpnder at the imprudence, the wealcnefs, cir 
the guilt of others ; vrho lament with outward, but 
wiUi r^ fihcerity, the failings and the vices of ms(n« 
kind ; are forry that there (hould be fo few who art if^- 
Anenced by the dilates of resdbn, aird exprefs a finoese 
indignation at the immorality and impiety of the ^ge^ 
butwhp» s^tthe iamt time, fbrget that they therofelircs 

ar^ 
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are very ff equently giilky of the fbllUs for'v^hich they f# 
readily condemn their fellow-creatures, and exprefs thcif 
aflonifliment and regret, 

V 

But although this praAice may jtiftly be ridiculed as 
feme proof of weakncfs, it ought not 'to ri^ndef (attre 
or admonition ufclefs, fmcc whatever may be the neg^ 
leA which any m^n difplays for maxims which he en* 
dcavours to imprefs upon the minds of others, th^y muft 
fiill ftand or fall |n proportion to their Intrinfic trutJ^ 
without .being rendered left forcible or juft hy ih want 
of conlhiency* 

One of the mod remarkable ihf^anc^s of thi»#felf4ov« 

with which I am acquainted, is my friend Jack Maggotf 
who has lived to the »> ; th year of his ag^e, in direct oppo- 
*pofirfon to hris own main^mV and co^^ awls' vi'ho fH* 

dom fpends a day without performing in the evening fome 
a^ion which he has condemned in the morning, or vio- 
lating in the morning fome duty^w^hich he has endeavour*, 
ed in the evening to recommend. 



( ' ■ 



f ' If Jatk has been intl'Cfduoed by accident tifto a ffttoily 

•in which he perceives that the b'oy8:are impertinent, and 

the girls are idle, or that their parent* fdrget the' neceffitjr 

of correlation, and fpoil therh wirfi top much indulgence^ 

he breaks out, as foon as he is feated witli his companipnSt 

tinto a very gloomy defcription of the imprudence and the 

.folly of the fyftem of modern education ; he dePiants with k 

nuch warmtlr upoii the. effeminacy and profligapy of our 

t youths 
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jrcMit^y and rtcQtnxA&adi the ufe of feverity, tempered 
with ttiaderatioii> as the phly means of training a child in 
the path of (^dience, of learning, pr of virtue. He ob« 
ierires with great acutenefs the laxity of difciplin^, the 
want of learning» <and the negletf^ of merit, which are yifi<* 
ble in our public.academy ; and wonders that any one cMk 
£;nd dieir daughters to tho^ abodes of ignorance and vice 
which ace generally called boarding^fchools, where their, 
hearts are corrupted and their minds debafed by immor* 
ality and trifling. 

If the fub^elS of marriage be mentioned^ the lamenta- 
tions of Maggot are immediately excited by the haft^ and 
^le indiicreiion with which fuch indidbluble conne(5lions are 
too frequently formed. He points out with all the elo* 
quence in his power» the folly of feledling a companion for 
life, without paying regard to the ornaments of themind, 
or merely captivated by a beauty which difeafe maj dif^ 
troy,, or ill nature may. render difagreeable. " Can any 
ont obferve without a(loni(hment and forrow, with wha^ 
xeadinefs m^inkind are allured by fuperficial a(:tra<5lions ? 
How eafdy folly, concealed under the f'^mbiance of wi^ 
<an enflave the mind of a female, or a€e^ation, beneath 
<he for^iiOf modefly, deduce tlie afet^iions of the men^; 
<aiid how little attention is paid byeichtr f^x to goodfenfe^ 
.good hujOioor, or to virtue, while the graceful eafe of a 
ialute, the ufe of flattery, or elegance of drefs, will be pre- 
feiA-ed to (Incertty in the one fex or learning in the other. 
r-How many inftances of unhappinefs and difcord do we 
perceive in the marriage ft ate, which a little timely confi« 

deration 
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AerafciQii might haVe prevented ; and haw mucli of bpfiaae^r 
diaUe infelicity has owed his Qtigin to dielebAion o9thoAr 
who have aUured us by the elegance of the pcribo^ n^her 
^an the; bdacbty of the mind I With what levity the ma^ 
trimontal comrad is confideredt mud he .evident to every 
fsie who fees with whal; waat of reflbdion thoufauids are* 
tngaged in it» and how fre^ueHiftly thofe whoici haadft ard 
jjOin^ at the altar, Hit uiiacqtiaiiiied with the- condu^ or 
the chara&dxs .of each other/' 

The abfurdity of thofe men who violate the fccrecy of 
friendlhip^ an4 betray that donfidenoe! wht^ jisil or^ {ve- 
tended affedion has obtsained, has alwaiys heeaijt copioss 
thenoe i>f rhetorn: to Maggot* ** With what rea£ni, (hd 
etxclaijtns) can any oik exped io gain the eft^em c^man* 
Icindy who betrays the truU which others have repcied in 
hinii and ufes the arts of inisnuation a&a n^aosof eomri^ 
huting to the inconvenience or aiixiety of his friends ? 
$i3rely no one can imagine that h^ wiM gain refped> o^ 
|>afs through life admired and happy, who convinces the 
world that he is unworthy of confidence, and that hit 
ConduA is a mixture of hypocrify and falfehood." Nor is 
lie leis eloquent in his recomniendation of a careful choice 
jof companions. *^ How much foperior ((fays he) are the 
.pleafures of real friendfbip, to thofe of that? intimacy which 
is formed from a fimilarity of vice and folly ! Hpw much 
•It is to W regretted that the world prefers the company of 
ignorance to that of virtue ; that deceit (hould be couited 
nUnder dkc difguife of politenefs^ and meiit negleded un- 
der the garb of modefty ! Were every man to lele^ his 

friends 
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friends in proj^ot-tibn to their underflanding or their inte- 
grity, hoV^ much greater would be the felicity of life : 
tirben our griefs or our cares might be communicated tb 
one who would iyriipathize with rtur forruws and our 
joys ; alleviate the preflure of calaipity, . or incrcafe our 
' crijt)yment of happinels.*' 

Jack never perceives the quarrels of a maftfer and a fei-- 
Vant, Without expreffing his aftonifhment that any man 
can expeifl to be obeyed Who knows not how to com- 
mand. «* What folly (he exclaims) muft that man be 
guilty of who imagines that a look of fe verity will excite 
Tcfpefl:, or that a Wanton abufe of authoiity will prodate 
atiy other efFcft than ridicule or hatred ? Every one may 
perceive how mudh more faithfully he is ferved. whofe 
mildnefs of temper and prudence eXcite the love of his do- 
liiefticfe, fhan he who endeavours to tetf ify them by re- 
proach of anger. The former is revered and obeyed with 
diligence ; he perceives a fitiile upon eVery countenance at 
his approach, and is welcomed with cheerful alacrity. 
The latter is feared and defpifed ; is obeyed wnh unwil- 
lingnefs, and ridiculed by thofe in whom he endeavouts 
to excite fubmiffion and fidelity.'* 

Nor do the lefs perfonal follies of mankind pafs unre- 
garded. Jack wonders what infatuation can induce ariy 
■ one to wafte his time in floth and inaiflivlty, when exertion 
might add to his health and improvement ; what motive 
can influence the world to remain in ignorance, when the 
momentis which are fpent in unhappinefs might be prdduc* 

''' O tlTC 
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tive of learning and knowledge ; or, why purfuits, vhick 
experience has convinced us can only yield vexation and 
difappointment, are flill preferred to employments which 
might render us happy and contented. 

It will, no doubt, be imagined, that Maggot has always 
refpe6led opinions which he endeavours to inculcate with 
with fo much anxiety ; that he proves himfelf in reality a 
friend, a hufband, and a father; that his children are 
models of obedience and piety, that his wife is di(lingui(h- 
cd by modefty and intelligence, and that his houfe is 
the feat of felicity .and peace. But Maggot, like mote 
diClinguidied moralifls, forgets to enforce his precepts by 
his own example, and to teach the world that truth mud 
always produce conviftion : he was never entruftcd with a - 
fecret which he did not betray ; he never acquired know- 
ledge without compuldon ; his fervants are dilhoneft and 
infolent ; his fon is ignorant and profligate ; and his wife 
a fcold, a (latter n, and a fool* 

I might, beforp I concluded my paper, take an oppor- 
tunity of (hewing, tliat I could excel many of the beaux 
of the prcfent age in wit and irony. I might afk a bi(hpp, 
vrbether he has not hurried over a fermon upon temper- 
ance, that he might prepare to do the honours of a turtle 
feaft ; or provoke the anger of a phyfician, by enquiring 
whether he does not kill his patients by the fame death- 
ivarrants which he condemns in his rival brethren: I might 
aflFe(5l to believe that there are many who delight in the 
praifQ of charity, who live upon the property of orphans ; 
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or that many recommend the virtu? of honefty, who woulJ 
"have no obje^lion to overreach another in a bargain : nay, 
I might rally my pretty neighbours upon the frequency 
with which they accufe their friends of flanJer, while 
they pradtifc it themfclves, or rcpiark the artificial 
bloom upon the cheek of a rival, when their own is tinc- 
tured with rouge : I might fhew that a ftattfman docs 
not always keep the laws which he has created for the 
punlfhment of others ; and that a moralift may defcant 
upon the vanity of fame, whofe mind is tortured by am- 
bition ••— but, as 1 muft confefs that I hold a bilhop in 
▼cry great veneration, that I fear the medical revenge of 
a phyfician, that I love the ladies too much to put them 
to the bla(h, and that the anger of a miniller is to me a 
very terrible thing, I (hall for the prefent rclinquifh thefe 
defigns. A confideratton which I have juft mentioned 
feems indeed to warn me to beware of touching too 
much upon the foibles of others ; to teach me that it is 
fometimes prudent to be filent ; and to bring to my re- 
membrance, that every excellence is not the lot of a real 
or a fictitious Saunterer. 
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He with a fly infinuating grace 
Laugh*d at his friend and look'd him in the face^ 
, Would raife a blu(h wht^re fecret vice he found 

And tickle while he gently prob*d the wound. 
With feeming innocence the croud beguil'd 
And made the defperate pafTes when he fmil'd. 

Drtdbit. 

TO exprefs our opinions upon fubje^s wKicb« have 
received much of the attention of the world, or 
upon que (I ions which learning and genius have previbufl^ 
endeavoured to decide, is a tafk of acknowledged diffi^ 
cuHy : our niinds are ifiHuenced by the judgment of thofe^ 
vrhofe abili(i«s b^ve entitled them to reveience, or cue 
deviation from the prejudices of others muft render Uf 
the objects of fufpieion or of ridicule. |t cannot be n%T 
pelted that an7 oppofition to the ientimdnts of thpsfe, 
whom the world has been accuftomrd to confider as th^ 
arbiters of criticifm and tafte, will be regarded witl| 
much lenity by their admirers ; or that, on the other 
hand, the mind of a writer will remain unfettered by tha 
authority of thofe whom he cannot hope to excel^ and ift 
obliged to imitate. ^ 

The tafk of criticifing the periodical eflayifts is pe- 
ctuliarly difficult to one ©f their fuccefTors ; fince, what- 
ever wcaknefs or error he may condemn, or whatever 
learning ox genius he may praife, he is in fome mea- 
fure obliged to judge his oWn produ(5lions — to expofe 
abfurdities which may be difcovered in himfelf, or to 

commend 
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commend thofe beauties which mud (land as a contrail to 
his own deformities. % 

So much has been written upon the writings of Addi- 
son , that it is almod equally fuperHuous to condemn or 
to praife him. His beauties have gained him admirer$» 
who have considered him as an example of every excel- 
lence f while his imperfections have raifed againd him a 
hod of enemies, who have denied his claim to the title of 
a philofopher, a cricic, or a poet. 

The ftyle which Addifon has chofen, however it may. 
have been praifed by Johnfon, as being equally fiee from 
ppmpofity and weaknefs, is undoubtedly defe<5tive. His 
ipledion of words to exprefs the common occurrences of 
life is eminently happy, and he preferves the eafe of com- 
mon converfation, without debafing his di(5tion by vul« 
garity of expreffion. But while he is exa(^ in the choice 
of his words, he has paid no attention to the harmony of 
his cadence. 1 he words upon which the force of hisfen- 
tences principally depends, are frequently placed where 
they cannot be pronounced but by rendering the paifage 
weak add inanimate, or the voide is broken by the fudden 
interruption of the period. For this reafon — a reafon by 
no means unimportant — we (»ught not to confider him as 
a model of the middle ftyle, but as an example of It. If 
we wilh to gain a ftyle ** familiar, but not a coarfe — ele- 
gant, but not oftentatious*' — we mu't apply out time to 
the volumes of the more modern moralifts, many of 
whom have prcferved his eafe, without copying his weak- 
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ncfs ; and ba^e united to his purity of iangiiage a grtamt 
melody of period.' 

But it is not OTily the ehara^eriftie of a good writer, 
that his ftyle in general is melodious an^ corre^^ but 
that the conftrudiion af his period, and the feledion of 
kis words, are varied according to the nature of hit 
jEubjeft. On light fuhjeifls he fhould be eaiy, and on 
grave fubje<5ls digniB?d. He fliould defeanc with ele* 
gance on the topics of the day, and employ the pomp of 
language to gite energy to greatnefs of thought or fplen- 
dour of imagery. . If we examine the compoikions of 
Addifon by this rule, he will not defcrve much praife. 
Whether he endeavours to elevate us by fublimity, or ta 
pleafe us by wit, .his ftyle is equally without anima- 
tion. He employs as little of the force of rhetoric to 
paint the grandeur of the univerfe, as to deicribe the 
pillar of a lady's head drefs ; and defcants with an equal 
profufion of words upon the extent of eternity, and the 
aflFe^ation of a prude. 

We fomettmes, therefore, turn from a paper, in 
which every power of learning and of judgment has 
been employed, without being much impre/Tcrd by it« dig- 
nity, or pleafed with its truth. The ftrength of his ar- 
guments, and the energy of his thoughts, are frequently 
infufficient to preferve our attention. We feel the me- 
rit of the writer, and admire his piety or his knowledge, 
but arf diffatisfied, we know not why, and clofe his volume 
without regret* But this effe^ is not always produced*' 

^ There 
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Ther^ is. Ibmettines an ingenutty of remark, and a jaftnefs 
of conception^ whieb erea the demerit of his ftyle is una- 
ble to conceal. He is particularly fortunate in his felec- 
tton c^ all that can add to the intered of his fubjeA. 
When he wrfhes to convince, he is generally powerful ; 
'when he endeavours to perfuade> he is always irre^ 
fiAible. To thofe papers which are djftingailhed by wit, 
or which deicribe the daily occurrences of life, his (lyU 
js mare particularly applicable! We are not in them 
difgufted by a didimilarity of fentiment and language; 
but our fancy is pleafed, and our judgment fatisHed. It 
is true, that even in the ftyle of thefe papers he may be 
excelled ; bat his conquerors muft owe their elevation to 
his aid. 

If we confider the fentiments of Addlfon, independent 
cxf his (lyle, we (hall find much to admire, and little to 
condemn. His writings difplay in every fcntence the man 
of learning, the philofopher, and the gentleman. His 
remarks upon life are fuch as difplay that knowledge of 
the world, and that intimacy with the gay, the witty, 
and the polite, which are neceffary to render the fruits of 
fiudy more valuable and ufefuh He has the art of def^ 
canting upon trifles without minutenefs, and of rendering 
the temporary follies of the day the vehicles of general 
tn(liU(5tion : the colour of a lady's ilfpper, or the magni* 
tude of her fan, are converted in the hands of Vddifon 
into a theme for morality and wit He feems to nerfuade 
as a friend, rather than to consA as a teacher ; and ra- 
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ther endeavours to allure our attention by a fmile> than* 
to command our reverence by a frown. 

But with all his beauties, he cannot be conddered as 
entitled to the applaufe of genius. He difplays energy 
of thoifghty brilliancy of wit, and extent of learning ; 
but he does not difplay that creative power which animates 
the page of unlettered ignorance. The unlverfality of 
his reading has enabled him to illu(lrate his arguments* 
and to enforce his precepts, by the talents and the auiho* 
rity of the writers of ancient and modern ages ; but he 
never adontfhcs by unezpeded fplendour, and feldom de* 
lights by fublimity of thought. He has done all that the 
wit, the fcholar, and the gentleman could do ; but he has 
done no more. 

His claim to the title of a critic has been denied by men 
W'ho were rtm«irkable for mi Raking a£Fe<Elation for wit, and 
harftinefs for dignity ; who, from the throne of literary 
defpotifm, afFe^ed to look down with contempt upon all 
whofe fuperiority endangered their power ; and who con- 
fidered the tafte of Addifon as a contrail to their own la- 
boured and pedantic oftentaiion. But whatever reception 
may be given to the writer who endeavours to veil (impli- 
city in learned obfcurity, and to render fublimity unintel- 
ligible, the title of a critic mud be finally allowed to that 
man, who difplays the beauties of an author, and corredls 
his errors, without deviating from the laws of nature and 
of tafte. To this praife Addifon is entitled. He does 
not judge of the beauty of a metaphor, -by obfer?ing that 
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it 16 equallfd hy Homer ; or inform us that a fimilc is ' 
IBcan, because it might have been more exad in the hands 
of Virgil : when the palm-trees of Afia are mentioned, he 
does not prove that the pafTage is contemptible, becaufe 
it does not agree with the defer iption of Strabo ; nor cen- 
i\ire a Milton as a dunce, becaufe mathematics will not 
ibew the propriety of his images. 

His merits a^^ a critic will be beft difplayed, by en* 
quiring of what his enemies have convi<5led him. They 
have proved that he praifed an author in proportion to hit 
adherence to nature and to truth ; that he never difguded 
bis readers by myfterious nonfenfe, nor employed a chap- 
tsr ia renderings perfpicuity intelligible ; that he never 
jbared upon the clouds of duIlneA above the bounds of 
comprehenfion, nor forgot the beauties of his author to 
admirenhe viilons of Pythagoras and Plato. Such are 
the- charges of which Addifon has been tacitly accufedf 
by men wl^ofe formality will have configncd them to ob- 
livion, when^ time (hall have matured the laurels which 
juftice has planted around his tomb. ^ 

If it be aflowed that be does not examine the merits of 
an author with all the fubtilty of refinement, and that he 
difplays delicacy of judgment rather than profundity of 
reafoning, yet this conceflSon places him as a critic in the 
firft rank. ' The writer who examines / the genius of an 
author with rigorous fagacity, and he who decides by the 
influence of tafte, have perhaps equally improved the judg- 
ment of ^e world though their purfuits are different. Tlw. 
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enquiries of the one are formed to gratify the fcholar, and 
the effays x>{ the other to pleafe and to improve the reader.^ 

His poetry difplays the talents of a man who was tnca« 
pable of fublimity, and could avoid meannefs. His com- 
pofitions are ornamented by learning, but are not illumi« 
Dated by genius. His fimilies are generally falfe, and his 
metaphots imperfeA. He feems to have aimed at cor* 
redlnefs, but is frequently faulty in his rhymes, and fome* 
times difgufls by a defigned repetition of his words. 
Johnfon has praifed his Campaign as fuperior to the other 
poems* which were written upon the iAm% occafion \ but 
tliis is not a proof of the abilities of its authoff but of the 
ddllneifi of his rivals. His letter from Italy^ and hit 
Terfes to Kneller, merit, in my opinion, the praifes thcf 
have received ; but if thefe be retained as the produ^ons 
of a man, who appeared above contempt in whatever be 
purfued, the reft of his poetry may be fuflfered to glide 
into oblivion, without injuftice to its author, px injury to 
the world. 
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AS the faculty of fpeech is, next after reafon, that 
which mod peculiarly dt(lingai[hes man from all 
other animals, and as indeed fpeech and reafon are fo 
blended that the one without the other is of little value ; 
one would expedt to fee fo rare a difpenfation edimated as 
of the highefl importance, and fo ufed as to be rendered 
fubfervtent to the happinefs of our lives in the mofl efTen- 
tial points. But every day's experience (hews us, that this 
faculty, by which our habits, as focial beings, are gene- 
fated, and which confequently ought to make fociety de- 
lightful, is by the general confent of mankind fo perverted 
from its obvious application, asfeldom to be brought into 
play without an intention of plaguing or humbling thofe 
with whom we converfe. A moralift addreffing the world, 
inculcates duty ; the politician, or the man of bufmefs, 
points out our interefl: ; and each would have his followers 
fquare their conduct by one or the other of thefe leading 
principles: but in the ufe, or rather the abufe of conver- 
/ation, we mod glaringly a6l as much again d our duty as 
againd our intered. If, in purfuance of the great bafif 
of all morality, we ought to do as we would be done by, 
certainly we ought to make our companions as pleafant 
and eafy in our company as our talents and circum dances 
admit ; for, (hould they fatigue themfelves in redraining 
their obfervations %nd anecdotes to fuch fa£ls and perfons 
as excite in us difagreeable emotions, we (hould wifh them 
heartily out of the way ; and therefore, if we are not 
careful to fupprefs all ideas that arife in our minds, the 
obvious tendency of which would be to excite uncomfort- 
able recalkdions in thofe to whom we addrefs our con- 
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verfatioti, we are not doing as we ^oitld he done by, aftd 
fconf?quently are afting contrary to our duty. But it is 
no lefs true that this fort of behaviour is contrary ta our 
intcreft. — Is any man weak enough to fancy, that aftet* 
he has been a whole afternoon talking of hts equipage 
Ills fervices of plate, his rents, and his brokers, to otie 
who can fcarce make the two ends of the year meet, this 
|)oor gentleman (hall go home with any fentiments of cor« 
dtality for him, or any wifli to promote his Wglfatc. 
When Ar.arica goes to dine with the re^Elor's lady, doe* 
{he make the party comfortable by protefting it is iktipo^ 
'Cble to get on, even for a month, at a Watering platw, 
without two cooks and two fets of culinary ctehfik ? It 
is obvious that fuch a mode of talking muft eiircite ati en- 
vious uneafincfs in little minds, and a very foVereign ddtt- 
tempt to tbofe of ftronger texture : but cither of thefe 
ieilfations is incompaiible with refpedt or attachment $ and 
therefore, after fuch a converfation, the parties who have 
htti\ Jbewtng of, if they think at all, muft refleift that they 
have that day difplayed, it is true, theif magnfftcence, 
4)Ut have diminifhed (in the proportion ©fthofe they have 
thus obliquely infulted) the number ci perfons on whom , 
in cafe of fuch exigences as wealth is liable to, they might 
rely for'fupport. We feem wholly to have -loft fight of 
the fimple rtftfon why ue meet together ) we never re- 
member that it is moft likely the faculty ^f speech w^s 
given to us, in order that by a communication of each in- 
dividual's ideas the wantsof each might be remedied, and 
the abilities of a comm\inlty thrown as it were into a hotch* 
f9t for the benefit of all its members j and Aill lefs <^oes it 
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vccur to us, that the more refined ufe of language is to 
heighten the pleafures of leifure. In our method of car* 
rying on fociety, we take our tongues to a party as the 
Mohawks did their knives, for felf-defence, and to exhibit 
our fuperiority, and not for the purpofes of conviviah'ty ; 
for when we begin to talk with each other> it is obvious 
that our fole motive is a defire to aggrandize ourfelvesy 
and obtain a charader. We would appear men of con- 
nexions by talking of my Lord l^his, aqd the Bifhop of 
That — what Sir Peter told us, and what a goo4 thing 
Jack fuch a One faid at Newmarket ; provided Jack fuch 
a One be the fon of an Earl, or grandfon of a Duke at 
any rate. — If a man carries you, under pretence of a ride 
but, from boundary fence to boundary fence, and from 
larm to farm, and tells you * j4U this is my property/ be af- 
fured he has no one quality to entitle him to refpc<5t, ex- 
. cept his property : if he afk you * whether the old fct were 
together at Boodie^s, when you left London P* depend on it he 
would have the rctt of the company dare at him for a 
maH of high /q/hion about town : and, in the fame flrainy 
wits talk of compofition and critjcifm before country gen* 
tlemen, country gentlemen talk of draining, bulls, and 
lup-fhews, before young ladies ; and thcfe again throw 
out hints of their own perfections in mufic, dancing, &c, 
in the prcfence of fuch of ihe\r friends as are notoiioufly 
defective in thofe accomplifhments— not at all with any view 
to inftruCl, or amufe thofe to whom they fpeak, but with 
the fole intent of convincing their companions, be they 
whom they may, that they enjoy very fuperior endow- 
ments of mind and body, are converfant in matters far 
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beyond what occupies the thoughts of thofe ck^omed td Ire 
thds humbledy and ate^ in fhol't, people thkt ought to be 
l6oked up to 4 but the natural confequence of fetch intet- 
courfe isy that thofe talked dchvh tO-day, tufn the tables 
to-morrow, and give this friendty fttterthange of ideas the 
bent rfiat Will afford thfem an opportunity of enlatging on 
fubjedls of which their ^(Tociates are profoundly ignorant : 
lixe Mifs who draws bi^erpoWers the Mifs who dances, 
And the latter fectetly hates the fttfmer jthe eoufttry 'Squire 
tdrfes thetn both^ and laments the deplorable mi^akes in 
female education ; and the Wit praifes heav&n that he'hks 
got out of a booby's clutches who talked him to d^ath 
about profit and l6fs, and feemed to have no concfei»ion 
of fine writing r and thus the feeds of diflike afe ib gent- 
tally fown, that tht bonds x)f Ibticty beuottiecafik^rcd, JitM 
Very little cordiality is to b^ found among tis. Short bbfer- 
vations often fink deep, and mankind is not ciidued with a 
(bfiicient degree of candour to attribute to chance ihofe 
piflages in conVerfaliOn which call to mind fallings, errors, 
€r misfortunes. The bfteiier any fet of pferfons ate toge- 
'ther, and the clofer they are bourtd to each other, the 
more attentive they ought to be to tire obfervance of «w- 
^ ^y ; a term which is as little applicable to tnodern breed- 
ing, as it is to the buckram ceremonial of out forefathers. 
Civility means a care never to do, and never to fay any 
thing, which, if done or faid, might he unpMfant to any 
individual in company ; and it h a ml* mufeh eafier to be 
€bferyed than may -appear on the fir ft reflexion ; for if We 
are attentive to talk « ;i cheatful ftibje^s, and never to de- 
' toSt, we flwllbe pretty fare to avoid all mehtlon of fa^ls 
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knd p/erfons which ipigbt irrit^je the miijids of fucji pf our 
companioQs a$, af,e in a great m^fur^ u^knpv^n to us ; and 
as to thoffi with wlxpjTe hidory aod connexions w^ ;arp y^cjl 
aoimalnied, we muft, from the very n^tj^re of thi^.t ac- 
qiiaUua^ce, know what fubjedts an4 what perfons would, 
if brought on the carpet, excite irkfonie emojtic)o^ in their 
minds. 1 4m not aware of one facrifiqe thj^t is e.:Ki^<fl.ed b^ 
the attcnpon. to thi^ civility which I recopijwiepd, except 
that of abuiing Ofiir nei^hbpurs ; and I wiU v.entiire to faf^ 
that if apy on^ in. conapany h^e a fancy fo fplene.iic as 
n^^. furnilh owx a r^ipuable flx^re of liyejy c<)nyerfatioqt 
vriUv?wt hcisg cxercifed in dctra<5ipn (for the niceft touch 
of lijUcule on abfentees is detra<^lon) th^ general good 
h^upiQur of the party yri)l not be one jot the worfe if that^ 
g^Je^a^n jcarry.xhe obfer^ance of eiyility fp far ^ tft, 
hp)4 hj^ to5^,vUJibr tjtc 4?ky.. 

•Phetpis^ne, error ipto yrbiich reaUy w^U difpojjecj per? 
fqus are apt '^o /all» that I muft notice before I lay dow^ 
nay pen, becai^ they offend again ft nay idea of civility 
with the beft intentions in the world, and greatly hurt*^ 
even if they do not exafperate, their friends by doing that 
which they labour at with a view to pleafe them. What 
I allude to, is the prevalent cuftom in little private parties 
to bring up for fuhjedls of bitter animadverfion and cen- 
fure, thofe perfons who are on til terms with fome one in 
company. It is generally thought that by thus examin* 
mg. condemning, and executing a man's enemies, you 
pay your court to him perfonally ; but a diligent obferver 
ff (he hun^in mind will know that exafStly the contrary 
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happens : — I, who have been injuredy cannot help re- 
tracing in the filent involutions of my thought,' all the 
wrongs I have fuftained, when you by your animadver- 
fion forcibly imprefs on my attention the perfons at whofe 
hands I have fuiFered ; and confequently, all the uneafi- 
nefsy all the irritation which my temper undergoes from 
fuch a retrofpedt, is wholly occafioned by your abfurd, 
ill-timed abufe of thofe perfons. It is true I do not at 
firft confound in one fentiment of difgud him who has in- 
jured and him who has thus unintentionally afflidled me ; 
but where the fame ^ thing is often repeated^ one cannot 
help in fome meafure connedling the two ideas fo far as to 
feel difpleafed, though we may not know why, at our of- 
£eious partizan ; and thus it often falls out, that what 
was intended to conciliate efteem, becomes the firft ftep 
to a coolnefs, if net a breach between friends. It can 
never be pleating to a ihan to hear his enemy's name 
mentioned, though it be difrefpedlfully ; and my readers 
will be mod obfervant of civility, if they So not even 
communicate to one apothecary that hiAcompetitor is 
4cad. X 
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That "flies from flower to flower, aiyl cuUs^ ^eir fwee^ 

THE following poem is founded on the impriforinicnt 
of Mary Queen of Scots, in the caftle of Lochlevin» 
in Scotland, it is an epiille fuppofed to have been 
written by her to Kirkaldy 6f Grange, who really was 
what he is here reprcfented, a man of fincerity and cha- 
rader. The incidents to which the poem alludes are ad- 
mirably related in Stuart's Hidory of Scotland ; and any 
one of my readers who miy be unacquainted with themj 
will not mtfpend his time if he ihould take the trouble to 
perufe that narrative* 



AN EPISTLE 

FROM 

M^RT ^BEN of SCOTS, to KIRKJLJ>rpfCr0f^ei 

Leagued as thou art with thofe who fcal my doom^ 
Hear once my voice ! and leave me to the tomb* 
Hear from thefe hateful walls a captive Queen ; 
Slhink. i^hat that captive is, and what has been. 
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What tho' ihy numerous va^als crowd around, 
Tho' fierce to arms the rattling trumpets found. 
Thy patriot foul no mean emotion knows. 
And what thy confcience feels, thy lips difcloie : 
'Tis Scotland's welfare only fills thy breaft— 
Pride, Envy, Fcar^ and Intereft arm the reft. 

Ah, haplefs Queen ! whofc memory ftill remainij 
Each wrong retraces and each pang retains : 
My dreams of youth Parifian pomp recals, 
And joins the Louvre to Lochlevin's walls: 
Now paints the time, ere Francis ceas'd to live, 
JEre this unconfcious heart was taught to grieve. 
When blcft in love, ador'd by generous France, 
Joy fiU'd my foul and beamM in every glance ; 
When troops of gallant knights on bended knee 
No prize demanded but one fmile from me : v 

When all was fplendor, all was grace around. 
And polifh'd wit the gay caroufal crown'd. 
But now — ah cruel ! all the pageants fadj , 
And the black contrafts rife in horrid (hade ! 
The gallant knights, the pomp, the joys decay. 
And Scotland's Lords appear in fierce array : 
On Carberry's plain the grifly bands 1 trace. 
Bands plcdgM and fwom to work a Queen's difgrace j 
Still to my eyes my fainting troops appear, 
And ftill thy parley vibrates in my ear : 
Still in my mind (Ah ! loft to thee) is borne 
The firm aiTurance by Kiikaldy fwor% 
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Heav'ns 1 (hall Kirkaldy, whofe untaiifted name - 
Upholds in diftant realms the Scottifti fame, 
Whofe faith unbroken ftrong reliance draws^ 
And gilds with luftrc cv*n a Murray *s caufc ; 
S^iall he, forgetful of his plighted word. 
Point at a captive Queen his conq'ring fword ? 
^ Oh ! ftill your knightly faith, your pledge obfervCt 
Nor crufh with fetters her you fwore to ferv*. 

Grant that the bond your curA aflbciates gave, 
No clouds of error cad o'er Darnly's grave ; 
Grant (tho* abfolv*d by Scotland's rigorous laws. 
And crovB'n'd, inGdious, by his Peers' applaufe,) 
That in fufpicious eyes Earl Bothwell flood 
Difgrac'd, and tainted with his fov'reign's blood ; 
Grant ev*n that I, by amorous fancy led. 
Sought, uncompell'dy a reeking traitor's bed. 
Grant all the Oaiiders of this mondrous time, 
Ev'n that myfelf was confcious of the crime- 
Yet was a compact fworn on Carberry's field. 
By all acknowledg'd, and by me fulfilled ! 
Alone, unfriended, Bothwell left the plain. 
His penitence, his paft acquittal vain. — 
Thine ears, Kirkaldy ! heard my chilling word ; 
Thy eyes departing faw that hated Lord ; 
Led thro' my foldiers by thy honouf'd hand, 
Fearlefs I pafs'd to Morton's treacherous band^ 
Smil'd as with falfe refpeA he bent his knee, ' 

And fear'd no treach'ry— — fbr 1 trufted thee. 

See 
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Sec then. the iftd reverie ! allegiance gOnf, 
Bonds are my fceptre and a gaol my thf ont : 
Hopelefs, and torn f from all my fVtendt^ Igliet^ 
And count the intimtes byithe>fi^hs 1> heave. 
Well could mf (aul the pomp t)f riik forsgo> 
State t)leaiiire9 cottrtly fmiles^ aiid -gaudy Aewj^ 
Thefe I regret not ravi(h*d; hiui: I moura 
The nobler powers that : royalty adorn ; 
Of the fweet privilege, long enjoy'd, debar' d. 
To rsiife the drooping, and the go6d tewolrd* 
Nurs'd in tlie lap of wed^ my in&mhand 
Was^ train'd to bounty ih a foreign land.; 
And two rich tealihs an aiiiple (burce fuppHed* 
As that unwearied hand the (Ireams applied* 
Nor did thefe mighty Peeifs my gifts dtiewki; 
I gave to all, for they were all my own:; 
Nor e'er (th6' ftill to fpurn the donor bold) 
Did the reformer ibrinlc from Mary's gdd. 
Then my great (ire, lamented Henry, - fmiPjdy 
And watch^ the opening virtues of his diikl:; 
Wrth partial fondnefs o'er eadi feature hung. 
And prais'd each accent of my lifping tongiie ; 
Mark'd with fond hopesimy dawning fefife unfold* 
And years of greatnefsand of:power foretokl* 

Ill*j tiding Prmee ! for otbtr fortunes bom, 
Mifchance and forro w niarkM my natal: morn ; 
So light a thing as bea-uty urg*d my fate, 
And ting'd "wilh envyv^feur £li^'&^te s 
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No plots had flie, no frefli-coin'd treafons known. 

Had not her fifter's features dim'd her own ; 

Of Mary's charms (he learnt with fullen ear, 

Look'd in the glafs, and found no beauties there ; 

Then ftarting, fqmmon'd aid for England's tlirone— * 

Alas ! tlie traitors were thefe eyes alone. 

Wretch that 1 am ! what little, little good, 

Has my fhort life to royal birthright pw'd ! 

Juft for a moment giv'n of blifs to tafte, 

Then left to judge the prefent by the paft. 

In youth I learnt afflidion's pang to proye> 

Reft of the partner of my early love ; 

Deceived by artifice, and trick'd to fhame, 

I lod in Darnly's tomb my fpotlefs fame ; 

And now fee fierce rebellion fill my throne, 

Shut from my laft, beft joy, my infant fon. >« 

Ah S who now left of all the royal train 

Screens the poor babe from infult and from pain J 

What tender arms that much-lov'd form infold 

And foftly flielter from the winter's cold ? 

What tender arms the boift'rous cnj^d repel. 

While o'er his eyes the dews of (kmber.fteal ? 

Ah ! who like me will hufli the tumults wild. 

Gaze on his calm repofe, and blefs the child ? 

Sweet be his flumbers ! mute the dire alarms, 
That ring my knell, and force him from ray arms : 
For me alone may Heaven thefe ills prepare. 
For me the miferics of iiltcftirte war ; 

'Gain(t 
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'Gainft me alone may Treaibn*s hoft appear* 
And EngLmd's Qu^cn exhauft her rancour here* 
To Zeal, to Fadion, I rciign mj crown-; — 
Nayi let them take my life— -but fpare my fon. 

Yes, be it mine to feel a fubjed's power, 
A lonely captive in Lodilevin's tower ; 
Unmark'd, unpitied, here in chains to groan. 
And expiate crimes and treafans not my own ; 
Still roll to me the fame each circling yeary 
hk) fports relieve me^ Aud no cpnverfe cheer ; 
Ne'er let me ta(le a fhort but grateful calm ; 
Even all confoling Sleep withhold his balm'i 
Till my tir'd eyes at dawn begin to dofcf 
And feveriA flunnbers Gr<'>ep upon my woes } 
Still may the barrier wave» my gaol farroundf 
And all my fchemes of liberty oonfound $ 
And haughty Douglas A til in frowns «ppeart 
Deride my farrows, and infult my fear ; 
New on my faded fplendour farcafm throw ; 
And, once a fervant, boaft to be a foe- 
Such is Queen Mary's fate.— -F©r this thy word 
Was pledg'd I behold the trophies of thy fword;; 
For this dire end, ere yet the boiling realm 
Had felt my gentle guidance at its helm, 
The traitor Lords in favage icompaiflfwore. 
And ftamp'd my ruin ere I touch'xi the fhorc^ 
For this his wile^ infidious Murray try'd. 
My councils tainted, aad'myifiiend&ikdroy'd;. 

And 
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iAiid fiiriotts Knox, to fill the mad'ning band. 

Blew the loud blaft of fchiffn ocV the land. 

Unequal cottfli^ ! - 111 might I oppofe 

My youth unpra^lisd to confederate foes : 

No loyal Scot detcfted Murray's guile. 

And (hew'd the treafons ambufhM in his fmile ; 

Not one was near of all great Henry's train 

To eafethe cares of an ill-otncn'd reign ! 

My Gfter Queen but flatter'd to betray ; 

Cold in the grave my fainted mother lay ; 

And her proud kinfman in that fatal hour 

Reluctant lloop'd to Montmorenci's power. 

No kind experience Caught my trembling hand 

To wield the fceptre of this fatflious land ; 

No friend ftood forth that fceptre to proted— 

All iiiim'd with hate, or chilPd me with negled : 

Till by advice deceiv'd, or threat'nings aw'd, 

I gave the Earl my hand, andcrown'd their fraud. 

Ah ! wherefore did no friendly tongue difclofe 
That the dire a(5i vrzi plotted by my foes ? 
No — not a friend appear'd to ftay my choice : 
Erfkine was dumb, and mute Kirkaldy's voice : 
The fpitits of my fathers, from the tomb. 
Sent forth no warning of their dautrhter's doom ; 

« 

To crufh one dame a nation's craft conrbin'd, 
And through her female foftncfs fanp'ci her mind. 
I paus'd, 1 trembled-- ill iheir Qiieen betrayed : 
My foul revolted, but my h-mdxjbey-d. 

But 
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But fcarcc the rite — ah, mournful pomp !>-^wa$ dohe. 

Scarce on the bridal feaft had funk the fun. 

Ere my keen feat's could all the fiaud defcry^ 

And read my fate in Morton's alter'd eye. 

Then was 1 funk indeed ; my confcious pride 

No more the fhafts of calumny def y 'd } 

That confcious worth from Mary's breaft was flown, 

Which whifper'd peace when other hope was gone. 

Of all the Peers who fign the fatal deed. 
Which forc'd their Queen to fhare Earl Bothwell's bed. 
Not one to grace our mournful court remained ; 
But all around a boding filence reign'd : 
While to their bleak domains the chiefs retired, 
And Bothwell's death and Mary's fall confpir'd ^ 
With fancied crimes the tale of flander fwell'd. 
And vow'd to punifh what their power compell'd ; . 
Infidious Maitland ran from Peer to Peer, 
And pour'd his fpecious lies in every ear, 
Till through the realm the bafe afperfion fpread, 
And each fierce Lord his troops to vengeance led j 
And foon — too foon — Kirkaldy's name adorn'd 
The foul aflbciatcs whom his honour fcorn'd. 
The day fhall come (nor yet a diftant time) » 
When keen remorfe (hall teach thee all thy crime ; 
Teach thee, too late, that nought can faith fupply. 
Nor virtue flourifh if allegiance die. 
This hollow league which binds thee now my foe. 
Aims at thy crell a furer, deadlier blow ; 

To# 
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*l^0 Utd w^ll- Treafon ^\\ her pr ojedls ow«i -. 
Bwft h^r d^m vctU. and cUiia tbe Scottiik throng ; 
ToQ late wiltytbou awsi4(^- to. honour's c^U 
^art from tha bands that w^rk thy couni;r]r*$ fallj 
Tt>o Ititte, ala9 ! my- ruin'4 c^ufe defend, 
iVodif:u(cfc.tlleiKHir that xs^esti^ Mortpa'-s friend. 

* ' / 

No. 28, 



** Meixati<|oe folum. ia(5li denomine Birfam, 
** Taurino qoantam poflent circumdare tergo.'* 
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17* HE extraoidi^ry ingenuity of mod^nv conveyances 
-' is very f^r- exceeded by that tranfadllon^ which is 
recorded by Virgil in the pa fTage frpni which I have take^i 
^the naotto of tJt^i^ p^^p^r; A widow, called Dido, bein|^ 
defirous of in veiling what ftic could fccare fion^ the wreck 
of her late hufband's e(late to the bed advantage, bargain- 
ed with a gen clemaur called Jarbas, . forvfo much land as 
fhe could indofe in >^ bull's hide ; but by means of a little 
nicety in* the wording of the releafe, and throwing itt 
among- other word« of conveyance (as is ufunl to tlu$ 
dav) onexwhic]> might have die force of */urraund/ ih^ 
widow's attorney cut the faid hide into fmall (lips, andt 
failening them to each other,* took in a ciin^uit of near 
f<mr m'A^fk {accovdkig to St6;rvins},.and claimed the f€;<h 

Q_ fimple 
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fimplc of the whole of that tradl by virtue of this rfftcL 

I ha«e often reflc^ed on this ftory with fecret fatisfadion. 

There is nothing in any oi the ancient writers that leads 

one to think it was then 4;onridered as a very unuftiatin- 

ftance of dexterity ; therefore I am wifling to flatter my- 

felf that, even in thofe early ages, ^he miiid oi -niaav was 

as (harp in matters of buGnefs as it is at this time : and 

that the fcience of over-reaching is not, Ifke the art of 
> . - • 

making gunpowder, meiely modem ; birt 4iasi)eeii prac^ 

tifed ■ from very remote antiquity, and may, in fadl, be 

confidered as coeval wifh property itfclf — a conclufion, 

which is not only fatisfadory to thofe wJho, out of a princi- 

pie of pure philanthropy, like myfelf, rejoice in whatever 

tends to prove the native ftrengtli of ^t human under- 

ftanding, which is beft done by tracing all arts and fci- 

cnces to an early origin; but muft be exceeding confola- 

tory toiuch of our^rofeflional deders in words as are a^- 

flided with a certain hypochondriac diforder, called qualms 

of confcience, by fhewing them great authoiity for thetr 

prat^ices, and including them, if the wot ft come to the 

worft? in very good company. 

' However, I have been led from confidering the faft 
above related in this mauner, to view it in a wider point 
of view. From the circumftances of the contra<5l it is 
evident, that, at the perioJ when it took place, it was the 
rogue to prefer land to the public funds; otherwife Dido 
would never have loaded herfelf with real property, more 
efpeciallv* as it feems by this purchafe fbe brought upon 
b^rTclf c)ie additioaai trouble of building : and a very 

wide 
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wide field of difcuffion from hence opens itfelf, in the con- 
tctnplation of the long agitated queftion, * How to lay 
out money to the beft advantage ^' with reference tothe 
V^^ges of antiquity. I would not have fuperficial perfons 
foeer at this notion : for a very learned body of men of 
tiiis age h^ve gone a* great way towards making antiquity 
the (landard of wifdom in 9,11 things, and have palTed 
their lives in bringing forward notices on- many fuhj^tfts, 
tither evident or allegorical, ffom the claffic writers, higl\» 
ly to the edification, of all mankind, and vaQly to their 
ewa tndtvidu^ honour and emolument. Certainly one 
^nnot conlider a £ubje^ of higher importance. The at- 
tenti,on of wife men is uniformly bent on making the mo(t 
of their capital ; and. as the modern world is agreed ix| 
giving credtt for ar high degree of wifdom in its parent, 
U^e ancient woikl» notices from ol^ writers can. never be 
coUe^d to more obvious beneBt than on this fubjo^ 
For, though I do not pretend that my researches (and 
numerous they have been anu>ng the very dregs andofPals 
of antiquity, in hopes of recommending myfclf to the An* 
tiquarian. Society), can eftablifli any thing conqlufive 
f which is indeed feldom the cafe with any refearches at 
?dl), yet I conceive it a matter of no common curiofity, 
to trace the different kanings of the public mind as to 
purchafes of land, real jfecurity, and the public funds, 
from the creation of the world down to the extindlion of 
polite leaning during the middle ages. In a di(fcrtatioa 
on tJiis ftibjcifl too, an autlior, I mean a honajlde fcribbler, 
has a great advantage over the perfons from whom mDft 
#f the treatife^ on money matters come : for as a by (lander 
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ftcs mote of the game than he does -w^io ts engaged in it,' 
an author who has a prefcrrptivc clahn to the honotirable 
aiflinftion of poverty, maft have a dearer mfight into th^ 
myftery of communicating to property the power 6f pro-' 
pagating itftlf, than they can poffibly obtainr, who are' 
encumbeted with the management of it. In this paper, 
therefore, I fhall lay before my readers what notices 1 
iiave been enabled to colldftin ancient wtiters concerning^ 
fo important a^'point : and I am fo thoroughly convinced 
of the general deferciice now paid t6 antiquity, ^f ihk 
Wniingnefs Vith which we are ^11 kd tb 'fee 'aflegorfcaT 
tncatTTTrgs iti mythblogical Roi ics, thut i fbB nrf rt h y d^fqiit^ 
iitron tb the ptibitc, Without the kaft a^rthehfioii iX^U 
being xiaaet valued brnaiftndetttood; » - ' 

> 

Athong tile ^earliet ii2ft?6ttsv I ^m ii^c^efd ffhihie Aief 
Phrygians V9trt averTe to funding thrfr iikphal, attd t!e^ 
largely in tttortgages. Cybcle, the; tutelary god^ft of 
theft people, is identified with Veda, orthe eardi ; Whentif 
v^ might fuppbfc the gewitis of ihe Fhrygtaos led thetrt 
sdtogether to making purchafes. But, for another Hgh< 
cm tiie fubjeB, which" is deduciMe-from tht faxhe goddefk^ 
Cybeie was imaged in a c^-^atiemMetn that "their bite^ 
teft in die land vt2LS iraiifitory, or fubjeftt^ redmpitdn : hni 
Cybeie was likcwife crowned wfth a ffcw^r, having foiir, 
fii, or eight embrazures ;' therefore the deeds (or munU 
mentsj o( ^ land were made over, and four, fix, o^ 
eight per cent, paid according to ihe exigency bf the bori 
fower J which method of regulating 'the rate tjf iiiterett 
Obtahis among another Afiatic ^cojile, tiie'Je^,-and tift 

aftilL 
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a Aitt greater laikadk upwards^ to thi« day. I am fup- 
priied that Mr Bryant, ia his wonderful analyfis, has not 
lutfUpp^n this illuftration of the myftcry hid under the wor* 
ftip of Cybele : it is capable of being demonftrated yet 
more minatelyy but the reader will think it fufficiently ob» 
^'nQm already. 

During the war of the grants^ I find the value of the 
land much depreciated. Tityus was a land-jobbery an4 
laU out his all on a field of nine acres ( a circumftance 
greatly in favour of the antiq?.uty of the Lancafhire mca* 
fure) ; but it turned out fo bad a purchafe, tliat he re^ 
pented Jt as. long as he lived. This pl<\in> (imple fa^t- 
tlie poets have told us in their way, reprefenting Tityus^ 
as a giant, who was Wretched for his prefumption over ^ 
fiejd of the above dimensions, by Jupiter, witli a vulture 
CQnilfinU,y gnawing his entrails ; but the real citcumdances 
appear very clearly through this allegory. So too in re* 
ipe£t to the other (lory of Briar eus and his companions > 
piling mountain upon mountain, in opder to gain the ai« 
cendant over the Gods. Now the poets typiBed the landed 
inUr^ by the denomination of Sons of the Earth ; by the, 
Gods they meant the ftock-holders, whofe property was 
fujfftantial: and the fa<fl was, that Briareus and Co« en- 
gaged in a large fpeculation, buying landed eft ate upon 
landed eftate, and engaging their credit very deep, in or* 
der to becqme greater men than, the Gods^ ox Jloci-holders ; . 
but thefe latter combining together, the company could . 
not raife money to complete their purchaies, became bank*^ 
ruj^t^ and the venders got their feveral ellates again : all 
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account of heaping hiJl upoh'hiftj df flic VartKng bf thtitti 
dcr, and of the feveral mountains t>eing teftwtrd'tO^thtW 
places on the deftrci^ioh 6/ the gSiftt^; ' ' ;. '^ 

Land, however, foon got up : for in the 'dger pilopifcV!^ 
called heroic, the mod diftinguiOied perfons applied them* 
Telves to improving the "breed df cittltf, with Hi much 
judgment and fuccefs as 'Mr. BakcWefll, Mr. Ciilty, 6rW»*. 
Collins, in otir time. There was k kiiig of Spain, arid 
anoth^ eminent dealer in Thrace, Who improved the- 
fceed of horfes, and fweated the grooms Who actttnded 
<hem fo thoroughly to- fkin and bone, that they wcf e IVid 
io feed their favourites with human fleth — There was a 
4ueen of Mycen^, who prided 4ierfelf fo much on a coir 
produced by a peculiar rrq^, and called Io, that the h?red 
a man to (hew her all about the country, as We learfffrofti 
Io herfclf, in one of the tragedies of Efchylus : for ftia- 
*^inery was carried to fuch perfeAiDn on the Athenian 
ftage, that Efbhylus was efiabled to introduce this cow ^ 
(whilft on het travels) giving an accouilt 6f "her adven- 
tures in a very long fpeech. * It would Le tediotis Co enu- 
merate here all the great breeders of Gf etfdc ; 1>ut the fa- 
Ihion proves the general preference given tft landed prd* 
jferty at that time. Indeed '• I find no inft^nce bf the pre- 
valence of the funds throug^H^; the 'Grtcian hiftot-y, tfr- 
ci^pt iri refpeAto Sparta, WheVe' the whole fuftdhrg fy ft eMI 
-^^as carried by the la w of the' land to Its greateil extent, 
4hd a fpecies of iron affign^ts introduced, which wcl'e pttm 

'iferable to our fiarhptd pajper; oa skcctmiit of their xfambl^* 

«ty. 



^tttfiVdircttt inferior diey rri^ht be to ours hi conveniwrcb 

x>f carriage. • 

•*— ' 

What was the opinion of the Athenians on this point, 
(during the latter periods of the republic, .may be coile<fled 
from a paflage of Menander, which reprobates the (lock* 
boliiers as a|>arcel of noodles. He fays* 

iprhich means (I.tranflate for tlie benefit of the country* 
gentlemen) .' O d«a«eil p&rent ttitih ! ]low.refpe(5table a 

. fr^p&iy art thou confidered by fuch as have their wits 
about them I ' and intiniates pretty ftrongly, that they 
who prefer govenmitfrtt ftcorities kre 6f a different dcf. 
cription. This was probably occafioned by the fall of 

, (lock during. the trOublefome times in which the poet 
lived : and I think I am Avarrantedy from the whole review 
of Grecian hiftoiy, in pronouncing, that whenever any 
one of thele 'petty govefnitients Was fiourithing, its fbhds 
were above pat. JBeinj^;, hoWever, how arrived at thofc 
limits which my (beet prefcribes, I miift refer the ct>li(i- 
dffration of this queftion, as illutlrated by other anecddtes 
r^rfpedfng Greece, and by the Whole Uontati Ht&tJry, to 
fome future paper : in the tfltan time earrteftly requefting 
my readers to recdlk<fb, that the liiile ^cres of Tityus, 
and the mountains of Briareos^ are refleded by tnatny 
ipeculations be (ides theft which, according to my glof^ 
are dirtily typified hf ihcAory ^.^^ior difappointxnotit;. 
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Temorfet and humiliation ate the necedary foUpwm of 
inordinate grafping, be its objeA what it may*. . 

X. 
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No. 29. 



Men fome to bufmefs fome to pleafure take, 
But every womaD is acTiean a rake. ' 



^roiSga wm fh^H ^fcmtaUm fitmi^ut^i^u** 



BELPHEGOR, A Taxe. 

IN modern limes, as, Authors tell^- 
Stri<5i order is obferv'd in Hell : 
A court of juftice is eredled. 
And orphans' rights, lik? ours, protedlsd : 
Due aids, the fov'reign*s cares retrench ; 
A Chanc'ry, king's and common bench. 
And ev'ry other folemn ftiew 
Which here on earth we mortals know, 
. Is grown in cemnrion ufe below. 

But once, when from the fitting court . 
,^ My Lord Chief Juftice made report, 
- That all men who came to his bar 

fir- 

(And few went upwards he could heat;) 
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Loudly on womankiiiid ^cxchita*d ? 

And wives for allr their 'misfries bhni*d ; 

Nay, caH'd the fex'mari's greateft cnrfe. 

When ta'en for batter or for worfe : 

Satan adonifh'd heard' the tale, 

And thought itHe togxitt' were leagtted to rdtl' ; 

Swctre he hali fti^rid thei^ much moi^e pleafant ; 

When caught in^lE^en, 'xlatilage (ieaiktrt ; 

Dcclar'd he thought ^6 mortals lied. 

And vow'd the qiiitfUon ibdutd he tried* 

But who to tafee'dfe ^hqiiiBtton? 
What Fiend ot''dbt]'higclM{:^ofii[ion 
Would leave the f\iite^t$ of HrlfsdcMafai 
For pleafures of an ekithly 'ftram ? 
He knew the m^c ttiim of Hffl 
Was fafer than a gdmb!er*sfpeH ; 
And fear'dnorDcniron might be -found 
To quit his flamed for tipper ground, 
And (e'en but for fomfe years) to dare 
The horrors of cotanubia! #an 

The black rod flew^: Ae petf*^ a<?cmbled ; 
Hell's concave wit^ therr coaches trembled. 
When met at4ehgth in full divan, 
Th' imperial Sp«K<kcr thus began :— 
«« Tho' hete we rule with fmg!e fbiriy, 
•♦ And all our fov*rrfgti nod obey ; 
** Yet 4t this jintaurc ^t tJririk'beft 
•< To broach the pur|iofe to yom breaft^ 
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* ** And your good couofel' to rcqaire-r» 
** B* gratefuli and affift your Sire, 
'• Refle<fb how Eve in early timev 
** The mother t)fterreftrial crimes, 
** By longing in a lucky hoiir, 
^* AdvsAc'd on earth Sataj^ic power r , 
** Sure then that, Lady's. daughters? m^rfe 
** Some gratitude from^cv.'ry Spirit^ 
*• And all of ye^ 1 truH wha hear us, 
•* The fcx's thampions will appe^ as p 
^ My Lords, the Dames are in bad plight |; 

•• I have It here in black and white - 

. ^, ■ ■ ... ■ ■ , . . 

<* (By 6ath of all who croft the ferry J: 

♦* That man is never after merry. ^ . 1 i. 

** When once united to a wife ^ ; 

•* But (harae, or penitence or flrife^. £ 

*• Or Jealoufy, the wretch affli^s . ' . ,. J 

« Till Fate dijfpatch him o'er the Styx^ 

•* Is theny ye potentates^ manlcind 

•* In one malevolence combined, 

•* To ihift the noofe from their one necks 

•• And fcandalize the weaker fer : 

«* Or, by a female as we trace 

** Our right below to all.the race,, 

*< Has now the fame bold ftx unfutl'd 

*< Our ftandard in the upper world, 

•♦ And; ftrctch'd our late con^n'd domaia 

** Triumphant o'er the £eat^ of men ? „ ; - 

«* Ha^e then, feme Fiend, with fpecd awajr^ . . 

'« Infold himfelf ia mortal clay, .» 

*^Tb« 
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** Tht charge with ftrlift attention fcan, 
** And £barch the-iborce of woe to man.** 

The monarch'thus hfs wifh expr^fs'd, 

Bttt fear cloggM each infernal breaft. 

Nor could one Fiend, in all his legions. 

Change for a wife thofe dtrfey regions : 

In expectation of reply, 

Satan heav'd many- an anxibns (igh ; 

At^ngth — *^ Since all my friends" he cried, 

"At fucha jundlure are tongue-tied, 

** The myftic lots muft end the ftrifc 

^* And fettle which fhall take a wife.**^ 

The lots were cadt fhe lucklefs Devil 

Doom'd to this utmoft verge of evil, 

• • • 

Hight Belphegor--jfr/W Fiend in HeH, 

Tho* call'd jirchangel ere he feH. 

Demons take very little dreffing ; 
Adieft, (hake hands, and Satan's bleffing ; 
"With jtift one hun Iredthoufand fterling, 
"Was all : when ftrai;j^ht his vans unfurling 
He left the gloomy ^omes of Dis, 
And pafj'd the fpla'Vy, dark ahyfs, 
"Which (as old' Milton h^s c^cfcrib'd. 
Demons ac well assail mankind 
Muit venture throup^h to come to light, 
Then bolted >>«<• our a ry Sp fte, 
Wiihin th J recm(5^s o' tb'^ court, 
ifrhere ( alghtly ) men oi iewU relbrt, 
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All for the gopd-pf circuUuian • ^ 

A nd greater v^elfiM'e of the nsu^oi^ ; 
Where dock is fold in box of leather, 
Anddice and timber (bake tog^tb<r«' . 

For coach and ferv^nis Hi:ft in^ow^ 

, f 

Sir fielpl^egor Mac Eieiid i« known 3 

The Dames to ill by nature ^OQC, 

Declare Sir Bel. is^qtiitc.d^e. ton), : ' • "^ ' 

His frame my. Lad^, .M^yprt f$r eyes, . . ^ 

His nofe, his calves,, his back, hlfith^gft^^;, •' 

While, weflward,; gree^ 7QpQg;I^^4MS'd<>l^ 
On the nice kangi^g of {lis coat: .1 ' * 
His air overcomes the". titled I dame I ' 

And all the town is in aiiame. 
But ftill the men! with' enirious lour 
Beheld th' encroachnneiits of hk pow^f^ 
He fliakes his elbows— in a trice 
The magic movement thaws tlie.ic^; ' • 
Strait the Beaumonde. attends htslevee. 
Knights, Lords, andDuke^ and couB&lor^ P^rifvy/ 
With rapture thU hU run of luckfee% / 

And introduces him: to BrookfsV;. 
. This makes a fete^ to entertaia him ; 

That pimps, th^ eafier to drain him ; .. .„ ' 'T 

*Till fixt fecure and highi in fame, , . 

He thinks it ti^eto. play liis game*, ? • 

Who coulJ with li and ? each dai}y priot 

Some buckifh prau^ pf bis bad i^*^: 

• ,1.. M :. * . • ¥ J;oti 
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Lord^Kenyon had arraign'd hU morals ; 
The Comxni^ns grac'd him with their laurels» 
And Bow-ftr«etninii«rs fitlv*dhis quarrcku '^ - f.- 

And this is all that's wanting now - - 

(Befides a cropt head and good bow) 
To make a dafiiing ^felio^ tttt 
Oi^Xifeleafoeiity. . ' 

He fmiles-^lie woos— the nymp^h gives eaas*» 
The daughter of a nof them iPder. ^ 

What tho* hot imall her fortune told? 
Sir Belphegor had mines o^ gold ; 
Befides i* th* Caftle you might (fee - '^ 

Beyond Macbeth her pedigfee. 
The day was fix^; the bride poUeft ; 
Sure never Fiend waS/hsill'fb bleft ; 
He thought the fuii got up too jfoon. 
For more than half the hoiieytttoon ; 
Was always kiffihg, always toying, 
Nor thought a ^ffe could e*cr be cloying t * 
' But Lady Mary, tho' but yoiing, 
Knew«{Sc^ what heaven had given her tongue ^ 
Well could (he that keen weapon wield j 
But in the ftops, alas ! un(kfllM,—- ^ 

Unwearied dill, with might and main 
She rung the larum o'er again. 
BeHdes, like milk, as royal bldod 
If kept too long will not be good, 
* And draining down, at cv'ry ftagc 
Leaves fedimenf bora age to age ; 

R « 8* 
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^ So Lady Mary*$ ^gh nobility 
Was fadly tin^ur'd with fcurriUty s 

. And haugbtineft 6> fwcU'd b«r haHt» 
And canker'd Ci|pid*s goUca dartt 
That foon htr dear (he bdd in icom» 
And wondered where the wretch was bom ! 
** And whence'* fay ibe» ** my knight deicend« i 
•* Who ever heard of the Mac Fiends?" 
In (bort her anceftry fb great 
Had puffed ber pride to fucfa an be^ht. 
That 'twai a doubt with BelphcgcVy 
If Lucifer hinifelf bad more : 
^Till half a year's clofe obfervaikm 
Removed all farther befitationt » 
And he maturely could decide 

^ She far outdid bis Prince in pride» 
But dill be kept a jocund heart ; 
«* For nineteen years— «nd dien we part:'* 
For when the lot was caft in Hell, ^ 
'Twas fixt for him on whom it fellt 
That when twice ten (kort years were pafs'ii^ 
His mifiion Ibould no longer laft. 
But welcome Death untie the noofe 
And fnatch the Devil from bis fpoufe* 

But other ills yirere yet behind i 
Poor Belphegor, to tbefe was blind. 
For Madam's kin he muft provide ; 
Xbcir barenefs fuited ill ber pride s 
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o My Lord» my brother* IhanH be duan'd 

" Pay twenty thoufand on his bcmd-^ 

^ My coufm Da?td*t bound for Bombay— 

<* To htm you (ball a good round iiim pay | 

" Be't but a quarter of a plum-*^ 

cc >Twill do him good^and what's the fbm i 

** On bottomry it might be Ient'>-» 

<< His note will do, and five per cent'* 



How (ball I tell «ach added ef 3 
That vext this miftrable Detil j 
Coac'hi horfet» Uveriety funfttturt— 
His purfe wtt not a day fecute s 
Play debts and drcfs I immenft expeace— • 
Poor Belphegor produc'd the pence9 
But well forefaw the eonfequence* 
** My fifter has but little fortune t 
** Sir Belt you're rich enough to i)>^ one*'' 
One mifchief follows clofe another ; 
Near Grofvenor Gate My Lord^ her brother9 
Fell by his friend's unlucky ihot^^ 
There twenty thoufand went to pot t 
And all the Captain's borrow'd (lock 
Split with him on a treacherous rock. 



] 



' Soon as the Fiend theie tidings heardj 
He faid not to his love one word ; 
Stood not a moment— Shall-i, (hill-i, 
But wfaipt into an evening Dilli, 
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And long ere to liis duns 'twas known 
In London that the bird was Hown, 
Some hundred miles was out of town. 
Now fpreads the news : My Lady ftorms ; 
A crowd of duns around her fwarms : 
No friend affids but with good wi(hes— 
Writ after writ the Sheriff i^aes. 
And ev'ry BaiKjflF had his warrant 
To reconduct this dev3 Errant* 
Old England rofe from end to end 
To catch Sir Belphegor Mac Fiend; 
The tipftaffs hunt him, hcker, fkelter : 
Now here, now there, he lurks for ihdter | 
/Till tirMy he man^ts^ [^op 
Into a lean Empiric^ &l>^ 
SAnd thus4>egin8 in accents civil— 
<< Don't be alarm'd— ^1 am ^e DctiI | 
«« Kindly affift a fiippliant Tierid, 
** And Satan's felf Oiall be thy friend.** 
But Galen thought the ftranger fioukdf 
And his integrity much doubled ; 
Cries Bel, " my power fhall weakh inipai:rt-^ 
<* Tho* weak my piirfJ^, yet flrbng tt|y iirt: 
«< Oh let me but my duns, evade, 
«« And be the envy off thy trade ; 
« This day let all^ proceedings ftop; 
<* Bar up thy window, fhilt thy fliop ; 
*« Let roe but here 'in petto lie, 
" 'Till the damn'd catchpoles aregbneby.^" 
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Men fome to bafinefs fome to pleafure takcy 
9vt every woman is at heart a rake« 



J«nr, 

BELPHEGOR, A Tale, continued. 



THE quack complied; thelcagae wasmade» 
A plot between the two was laid, 
That foon as Bel could fafelf flfr» 
To his old game he (hould rdbur. 
Make on fome wealthy dame impreffion. 
And ftubboi-nly maintaiii pofTeifioTiy 
Spite of perfumes and drugs arid pray^f. 
Until this dodor (hould appear; 
But wh^n the fettled cafh was ready, 
A whifper (hould relieVe my lady. 
Long time left fome officious eye 
Th* abfcodding demon might dcfcry, • 
Contemplative of future ills. 
Behind a magazine of pills 
Snug lay Sir Bel— defied the fcarcb, 
And left bis bc^liSs iiitbe lurch. 
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Now freed, among the higher ranks 
The grateful fiend began his pranks t 
And fifft a wealthy c(&it^eik:enter'd ; 
No friend, not e'en her hufband ventured 
^ With fuch a rivaT to contend^' 
Or (hare pofleffion. with ^ fiend f ,, 

But quick they tj^the cf^ll^ge hied ;,. r 

The power of medicine muft be tried ; 
Thefc fages never adl alone ; 
Without a.cbuncilin^ing's 6tmt t ■■ ^ 
So 111], the bed in all the city, 

Impell*d by.hoj)c of fee,, a^d pity - 

Of dame poUeit, together met^ 

And ,Qn S.it; Bel deb?i|ingj fat. ' - ^^^ 

Then was the pfijtieptblifter'dfQre^ 'y 

Veins breathM that ti^ycj^brefiih'd before,, -ti 

And copious draughty pf^jclkboro • j^ 

(Befides each well-appiovjtd device 

Ufed by Monro in Cj^ffs -pice) \ 

Were eiven, ia v;aip,. fpr this difeafe 8 

The dodtois bowed and took their fees. 

Charms and dark ffpUs were now applied* ■ ■ ■ 'i 

And exerci fine: rites were uicd : . • 

Ko jot the ftedfaft devil ftirr'd, 

Obfervant of his jpljgii.ted word* ^ * .. 

\ . ,■.....'.. 
Fame feized her trump, ;and loudly blew J , 

AH Europe foon the ftory knew } 

How Satan had quite pQs'd th^cpU^e^ : _* 

And baiBcd every conj'rors knowledge, 

VTjT: Jir * The 
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The doctor ^^vkSnglkik^MerMiimt 
Heard of this madntft ftrsiif^ and'fliriotis : 
Whence it arofe he gae&M tike quarter i 
He fetz'd his cane, laid by bis moitary 
Took coach, akivf d and niade hislpToSen # - 
The earl accepting, 6p^d his. doffiars^ 
Fizt on the fee» aild left the dbmx^n 
And qoack^tQ 5g^ it cfut.bet'ween thinw 
Sore fear*4'tibe doifboff^ h(k. the fiend' 
Should now forgetihis former ffiepd j 
JBvLt alongHde my lady. h« crept, 
" Good Sir^ yon r^c^Wf^Q^rJ^ret^?** - 

(At once the pun^joal ftendiojl><iy*d ; 
The dame was ci|v'd, the dodlor p^id* 
Now fafely to his fhop .r^QrnM^ 
Greedy for marf jSU^r fees h€' bui^n'd > . ^ 
On dtug$he['pl«i<:'d'iiail)c»re reliance* : ' 

Paff'd with tJi^fhOMghts of this alliance .; : . : 

But deem'd each ihonyaiv^g^, before 
He heard agaii) of ©elpliqgor. 
Now Hies the ficqfd to Dclhi/s pUin», 

* And enters the yfti^p^ialbi^aln. 5 
Again all med'cines jv^rnf sipfUed>; 

The Bramins }|ei$ tb«ip ffiifinpe tifie<L 
Iii vain the court wijhbQpiWiheyftdlwr) 
In vain they pu|'g*d, In V«ii^;they.bled>';,. % 
Their drugs wer^? .W^k, their art: Was duV ; 
Sir Bel lUick clofe tq bis MtJgul; . 

Nor budg'd, tijl;^.^i?4 Wi4>nm9n.&m9 . . j 

'1-b^lfex^or's felf to pelhi came. 

Ahl 
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Ah I who can count each crone and kck 
Demanded b^ th' iniattate quack i 
Suffice it> that of fuch a fam 
( No matter whether juft a plum) 
For his reward, the Treafuly they rob 
As might have fattsfied a Nabob* 
In mute fufpence the Lords attend : 
Then thus Sir Bel— «< I think» my friend^ 
** Thus far you've made a decent bargain^ 
" And pocketed a pretty fair gain* 
'' But now obferve : I leave this prey* 
** And once zriore your commands obey f 
'* Secure your gold, and hafte away* 
** If e*cr again you dare come near, 
•* Or with my frolics interfere, 
♦• Ybu die, as fore as l*m from heB ^— 
** Iv'e kept my word ; and fo— Farewell T* 
He ceas'd ; and quiet left his Highnefsr 
The quack (not4brry fer his Ihynefs 
That this 'twixt htm and Satan made. 
And quite content to quit the trade) 
Of each kind Omrah (hakes the hand, - 
And takes his pafTage over laiid^ 
No crofs mifchance his journey marks ; 
At ScanderooH: he foon embarks ; 
And pufh'd along by favouring g^ei. 
For Venice fpreads his crowded fails. 
But here began the dolor's care ; 
Chac'di hail'd and u'en by a corfiur ; 
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Doom'd as a flave to vMiy totf. 
And plunderM of his Itidbm fpoil» 
SoregrievM he, captive at Algiert, 
And curs'dSit Bel and all his peers. 
Now fo it happ'd, that ^'mked fprilc 
(In teafingdanaes who took delight) 
E'en at that time had madls his pref 
The chief Snluna of thft Dey: 
And all Algiers was in a riot 
To calm hergtief and k«ep her qoiet* 
But foon thf ^CH^lor's art was known t 
For rumourVfUfroiti Delhi'i throne 
fiy fea and land his deps bad trac'd» 
And all his late u^iAtvments hls^'dl 
Frocefs at Algiers is bOt Qtott, 
They feize the dodpr, bving to cotntt 
And (Irait commaflid hknt cfn htilift^ 
To cure the gracious iciT^rcigii's wife* 
What could be dcnk I Should he rcfore^ 
The mutes prefent the ready jnoofel ; 
And (hould he tf ihpt the wearied fiend. 
He fearM at leaft as:ljad an end. 
But the nice matter \teighlng well^ 
He thought it heft to itraft Sw Bk\ ; 
For mutes will often have their wayv 
Before they hear what yoU'Vef to iay^j 
And Bel had nevctryet b^n tried. 
How far he might he mtoIKfied. 
Soto the Dey the trembling quadk, 
InprivatCi t^Id whatheftouid hiiiki 
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And laboured to contrive a fytH^ 

So fave himfelf, and trkk Sir BeL 

The time arrivM i the mopdy queen 

High on an ample ftage was feen i 

Juft by, in date, appeared the Dty, 

With mut^s and guards in jud array) 

And all Algiers the place furroundedi 

To fee the cunning imp^umbfounded* 

The quack) not eager to engagei 

Was fomething Idath to mount the ftagei 

And tremblM, for his henrt mtfgave himi 

His deep laid fcheme might full to fiiYt bHSft* 

Then» clofe befide the dame pofleft'di - 

In whifpers be the fiend addreft'd» 

And his quandary reprefented*— ^ 

How by^the coxiair circumvented^ 

Mo choice was left himi but to loft 

His life by Bel or by the noofe | 

And urgM full many a moving plea 

To foothe the fiend to clemency : 

In vain he wept, in vain he pray'dj 

The fullen devil (hook his head ; 

In fnch a cafe 'twas never heard 

That any Devil broke his word : 

And fuch a noun as ckmency 

Was not in Hell's vocabulary. 

Mow Bel prepared the ^of^ <iS?^rtfr^; 

Death ftar'd the do^or in the face % 

When (as the Dey had given commandt 

If e'er the quack ibould wave his hand) 
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A fur ions knoclnog (hook the gate. 

Behind the royal chair of ftate ; 

And ihriU-pip'd foot boys bawl'd aloudy 

Jftwmfar the coach there i through the crowd i 

The mob fall back<-»-they fqueeze, they ftare» 

The bor&s ktckf the lacqutes fwear. 

Nor Ver had Algiers knovhd bef6re 

Such ton» fuch ifdoidoury fuch uproar. 

Cries Bcl» ** How prodigal the age is 

** In fervan^s, trappings, equipagest 

** And liT'riesi gold and filver clinquant— 

^' My heart mifgiTes me "when I think on% 

'^ Zounds ! ivhat a tumult««-l much wonder 

«< Who ^s that makes the racket yonder* 

** Here quack—- canft tell me whence yon noi& is, 

** Yon hateful jar of women's Yoices ? 

•* Don't trifle with me on your life.*' 

The DoAor grinned, •* Sir, 'tis your wife— • 

^< Your wifet who iearchtng far and near 

** To clafp again hct. ionfy dtwf*^ 

Up rofe the liberated queen : 

For Bel had left her found and clean ; 

Heard nought the doflor had to fay. 

But Hunk invifible away ; 

t'Orgot to kill the queen or quack^ 

Thinking his wife was at his back» 

Nor ftay'd his flighty nor dropp'd his fears, 

'Till ieas lay 'iwixthim and Algiers. 
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But whither ^ent this bufy fiends 
In mere funnife oun&arch imift end : 
'Tislife, wjicrc'er he chufir to dwell. 
The pUce wtU (hew fome traits of HeU ; 
His fo/l'iring infliMsnce there will nonrifli 
The deadly (tn^, and mai^ themflo^ifli ; 
Where'er Sir BeL has tA^ea Ms ^aiMi^ 
Murder an4*fraix4 wfll 'tnat k that l^n^) ' 
Hypocrifyr' withr doufaie Itpngue ; 
Couragei fron;r g^fUy lap:iine fprang j; 
CorruptioQ, that pvoclaiitis its price f - 
Envy, ^d gl^iping: avaHce ; -. 

Ambl^bn, that for plunder gapes:; 
And cruelty injaU:h4»>iha^es» 
IViJl tSjAei ihe re aloLwhorei^ lurks 
This patron of £ttaiMC worirs. 
'^ But as we knowtiOgwS^rfoiJf 
Which all thef^ deadly iiiis defile, 
'Tis vain tP pti^^zle where fee tarrici-j , 
But certainly it is iio^ at Paris^* 
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* The place of the dsunn*d it ^t Paris or B.ome, 

How happy for us that it ii oot at home. Swit r. 
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THE bteieafon has been fo kindly to- the vegeution 
of imperial titles that £, for ofie^ begin to give 
much more credit than I uf<^d to do to thoie eCiys onoHe 
inanrelloas vdiich pafs uader the name of books of ChW 
valry. **A Kaight Errant is one whom todaf yo^ ikall 
fe^ well carried and baftinadoed^ and toonbrrow he fliatt 
forthwith become an Emperor.*' So fudden a transform 
inat^ndi^'formeRy appear Very unaccouhtabieVa aliffb- 
iMr people^; but w^ Wow fee^ dii§ definition reduced into 
pra6ttbe, and the wonder ceafes t a man is well currted, 

• 

baftkiadoed} and bullied» and robbed to-day; and to- 
morrow he, ex mer9 motUy no one knows why or where* 
fore, puts on a new fttit of titles with as much eafe, and 
fttU as becominlgly, as many people quarter on their arm* 
what they have no fort of right to by the laws of Herat- 
'dttff or as others throw in a few furnames, a J libitum, to 
give weight to their own (imple addition. 

In a company where I was fhe otlier day, the converfiu 
tion ran upon the late changes in the imperial world, ^fy 
neighbour Thorn; who is Lord of the Manor of Morlnnd^ 
declared that at his next coart-leet, the ftcwaiJ fhouM 
make out a patent, invefting him arid his heirs for ever 
with the title of Emperor of Morl;ind, and Grand Dufe 
of all the farms^ which in the aggregate compofe his-e^^jife^: 
-- - S aniT 
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and we all agreed that our government would be higlil^ 
remifs in their attention to the politics of the Continent* 
if they did not fpeed ily decfatre the dignity of a Poor 
Knight of Kewy hereditary in the family of all thoft ve* 
terans who are now merely ele^ire titularies under the 
ftyleof Pool' Knig&tB 4>f Wtndfor: TbeMei^ S^bi»p€ 
iriendSiip eifi(Usg hc(0v^dn;thcfe ldog6d»Sffl|idthe-^i. « 
-derant' E»mpttor of ^Gr^mabyv < akul die ^xmaijipotnttimrj 
45Ugaiioi:i(s ^e^ have /received froorl'thabqbartsiVilBAHiBg 
feadlyt . en ;ii& ibc £okmd fucfat ackBd#ladgiiitfnlf of' the/fto^ 
^iity ^ htr htteffelf-ezaltatida. > 
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. Wh^ I oame torefled on^hejfu^jeQ ,oS 0air;dt(c€fi|ufeb 

I could ,iiot:h«lpf«eUng ,?hej,ilitUen*fs «#f 'loun. FovtiMif 

kas not done eisoiHrgi^/or us^-when ihe has i^v^d us wkk 

4power and\;B^eal^ s k.'*& not /if fu^cieot .opiate! to dfiMirjcm 

ji£ sax axQbi&tc^is tnind, that^l^ jias. dtOsoy^ . a|l his en*- 

fin[esp fubv«rted the iihertief of a adtton«:r9p4credf^imie|f 

.an phjt^jt of hatred to one half of «|B,aitlu<>4s An4 f4 [tot* 

jror tQ the other, half;; No j,,he ^iv^ be>^dreill^d4>y atftar* 

,ticular appellation^ .and jtim^ couch lhe>vu»^iint&or fnai)- 

dates by which hj|^,will .is made k«K>,w& tp the petty ^ov^e- 

reigns on whom he fmrles and n<Amples at the iame time, 

„HLa pbrajfeology whith is'lo diRfngui^flirhifn ff^m aU* the 

^4>^cies except; fi^ or eight, and-^M'hich^ 'jniicad/ip^t^iidili^ 

to the iecuricy qrfirengthof his dot»inion^ tpuft i^a^ up 

\9L, terrible enemy to aCwl him, by plamtng etivy^ in the 

^reads of thoufands. . I^l^h hankefi^g^er thefpl^i^doiir 

of title feem^ to be one of thole w^^^netfes^ whic^h ^is^ia. 

:befeia^ ia our 4^tuxt| and is'ulir'^^ a' tMfiu'jbrothfr: w^ 

1 . ; am- 
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fvfpll^q ia.tli^^ y^^]j§J{4fifr'W itt» -wifiJx?m jpeumtts the e;^r*t 

iaefl^feiCrf a P9>fefiiJ »»^ ^ <?P^M^ tjiis gUi ing. w^aknefs,, 
\i^b?fSfDfjit<»* .tf Bp^ajways, (qh:ppe4am?iaao^in the l^^fl^j 
of! 04]^')gr«^fl|ft c^q^^^s, to b€^jHvpUiWe4 l>y thefi>cqial, 
bOi>n|y( frf! he^yj^^imiorJj^r/i^iiqQVWifccffi^grithfi iilv <iw4^r. 
tiesivi4»ic)) mig^^w»iihQi¥t faoh: aiit ;di«)f.ten4i to. tl^^todj 
g;^99^v«i|ifeF7 Qf :thc4)«m$ili Wft. Tb«»^ it .i$ an infatugMwy 

lj»k.JOjfllfilfirfi^ %^^«W^«e%^»iCi|i>|^}g»Ql& treaty b©» 
fore they confider thp^teogljk f^jtj^^r^iv^ltfl^.sf qyeu^, 05 

# 

tlie fancy of their ambaiTador*! iervke of plate ;. but has 

^f#W>^fl^ b<^jP^ intpi t,vh§: <jQ?>4iti^. of 

tJ^^^kfStfl^,4i^Qri^^Tp^ 9^ aoptlitr, pepfpfTii feiit he wifluoR 
fySt^ ^m ;PthqrrP«rfqi| ^o teU feizii ib ^ ^iid, M.l*a i^aiSt 
Dfaf,|is.,^ i>oUflj»^n.>ytK>iConrnJKs bi%PWi^ ^i; \»rdl,alw4ytf 
t^ca^>i^,|ci4 pp^ws ^itb c;rt«ripr rtffie^, aB4fty, •* W^ 
jqUf bp, fOrgCH>4 ;«». rtoiich the, belli'V inftepdi Q^ f^*»ffi 
«f ^j^Bl;aif^ yptf lovow. you are a depepfl^^nt jsfjretch, aa^ 
W,pbJ|i^^ tP me.fpr; ciTfry crtfinb yoi^ eat^, foring tl^i 
^1} 91; i wij^ J^iQk,y,QUjqut{" So afk^Jjfi^ufji^pqr.wjlli^ 
Vj9i:.bjrf|}[^ij^%^]^;.qthein;7^9: ix>fQr|]^ his quonjiam fell(^^ 
titiaepsjt^fi l^cy ^e becpnpe his , fl*Y4^-„ bljt ^ve theip 
^ lin^ U.quSjajJLi^gop^.timcnq.dp^bt.tJiey wU^^ Wjhqi^- 
^W rtK!FWF^¥Mffi«'Mi> the v^a»glori9u$ tyrj^n^ ct\hpr 

V : K^ pay* 
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pays for hts title with his ltfe» as was Csfar^s eafe» or hitf 
more trouble in defending that gaudy leather than he had 
in purchafing t^je folid power which led him to the afllirhp- 
tlon of it. The whole tenor of precedents which triight 
be adduced to illuftrate this propofttlon, is loft ontUct^d- 
ing ufurperss the fame pafiionr which hunNedthofe b^fofe 
them to the indulgence of the fatal vanity of theti* hearts, 
operates on thefe likewife, and* blinding their judgmirtst^' 
to the obvious confequendes of fuch an ofttn attethpteil 
and often failing meafiir^ they give way'to ihe^ impuHi^ 
which heaven contrives for the means of ^uniflH^g^^i* 

And lofe the ftibftantc for the fliado^v*.- ' ' ' 

. - . \ . . . , , . 

- . ■ - •. 4 . . - . V / . . . i 

Obfervations of this foit apply totrn^ tf tiie n^iifff pt^ 
mulgated EmpeVorsy but by no means to Ifhe othef>r if w^- 
tiiink it at all worth while to r^a/an oh his cftAJ, 'we thtift;' 
i fear, refer to other precedents than Cromwell, Xj^in 
ind the long lift of powerful and great ttfhrper^ ; we ihuft 
Have recotirfe to Emperor Peter, or ^at other auguH peN 
ibinage whole grave and dignilied deportment is al(b' dwi*it 
upon in the Tale of a Tuht hot who, though' he grk-' 
ciouOy gives you his hand to kifs^ i$, i^ fa6^^ a'm^te-tay- 
for, run mad with pride. Here w6 have (he echo^ of 
jgrandeur without the originjil voice ; the Diadem wIthcAit 
the head : it is a fubje£l too humiliating to be plekfing; 
and 1 will haften to confider that ibrt of title which had 
^in^intrinfic value, and which we cannot be tob eager 
(under certain circumftances) to attain V9}ik\^V%\l\iSi 
to in that addition to a man's private fahiily name, AvWicK 
.S difpcafcd by the prerogative .6f the Croi^'tti Ucrfervhtg; 
» perfons 



^jj;s,d|fti;E^i>vtp^tlKir a^fc^ Th^ f^me avidi^ 

^jhbftim gH^^?r>vP«fi!?i^? ij^^nifcft,, to. aiju^ thf reg^ 
?^iiW5H4.ti^ 4i/B}f*XS itfelf afnpRg; their, ipfcjr^i^^^ r^ 
V«fclA *!bafi<Hiifttjpj^<ff ^l;if ft fi4)prdinim. tjtl«^, bvit, >yi^ 

?fieS^^tW:^q teir^nk^procifely, as. hi|s 1^4 i^, worth rapnejc 

»&lttj ^i^|huVi*iJac^,l|f^^r^t^o^aliin;0^^ i|;jn. tp.yq? 
lwit^Ca«*^ufpSPi?s flf ftsKitprfe:>fi p^rfait of this Dpwna.l 
4««PWM?nti lbl¥V i| ^ iff ^»q|her to yg^^rc his lift-jdailff^ 

tfeti b^wwr4.f^: ^hftfy^iw .^n,i{|c^^al^,pf tfeofe .^itj^^ 

i« .ob^m^ dat wj^. I lay.4©^n:on the atb^nu^gw epjpyr- 
cd bjfir tliCi i>ii Mffioiref^ m\l, tp^y ftiU. mor:^ ftrongly tp, 

tto (?4£^^i9aQf jfcbpmi .ftynpihi^t . QC the. «oble oiKl^ef 
qfe )Jax^nftt%5^ .htwag. MfL.th«i emWwn pf thcifidiivev^s of 

axmM^ Wopdyi hftMi i ?^ifl^l.fc^;P^««ftWoffl^ t^.^iqp^ii^.t^r 
ijLajKt)*^ift»ft^ liffiits of this pftp«rft#>rd.P¥?Jj .th^y ^r^^s^, 
J'i^^.of Jifiipg$..<k%w<Sy-. looked; up tp» mi: ip pr9pp^tipi^^ 

a^|«9plf.*rg Wifei.^ i$^tl>eir.Vj?niefajio»fo|'.i;hif orjder of 
^^ar^S 4f<^(4ffl34ly,QbfciHf^,t9^b^^ cl^^s o( our . 

^"^ff.pftflSbk tc^^a^R jfeftjlH>n9tyro(ithe^lHir,Qpsl^^Jtt:a%3r 

o*¥ porfsffqA ib«a4. tb^t.9Jf v^r i . if j.Q«rgyj?HJ?t h^^mr 

.^ - S3 ycr5| 
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yerst Merchants, Stock-jobbers^ UnJerwriteiSs, *lce^ to; 
&c. were not quite (hat out from all, hopes of ib^ honotir; 
able a didindlion ; and again, tf hUtr^orrmamy'hkd eietr 
been known to annex the blood jr hand to coat armouf hiit 
otherwife ennol^ed» I would fay that si father of a MUtiy 
fiOuld not lay out his property nl6readvantageou0y to hk^ 
children of both fexes» than by purchadng the (knple. ad^ 
dition of Jler* and the gay tack oi Barii toliisfab&rtptkvir.- 
As far as concerns the daughters, thehr IcNianesiu^niade 
thus s. being entitled to ptace^ they are fure to be taltetf 
B^ce of at all country balls*} and as it is no^foaiU-fe^ 
dier among the beaux ^ lead off near the* top of a danipe^' 
the honour of dancing with a Baronet's daughter :b ^ 
coTeted as to render parttcslar demotion to nympha (b th^ 
tioufiy dtftinguKhed a matter of oeceffity : Inicl lieiice fot-' 
lows imiffiacyY malfttp, and choice of eonneaion oil the 
part of the lady. The fortune of the ibn is made tttafcAly- 
onthe fane pfinciple. I knew a wcmihy Ba^ilet who 
had juft income enough to livb in the great wbtltit wkh*^' 
out favtng treafares for his fam^^; he diedi and wkatho 
bad became nothing when fpread inta fo lalrge a channel 
as a jointure and younger children's fortunes made beoef^ 
iary : hiselde^ fon» gami(hing a bad underftanding/ bad' 
manners, and bad perfon with the i/Wf bdnd^ made love • 
to, and was accepted by a very elegant and a rery fenii- 
blc young lady, who cemented his (hattered affairs with • 
twenty thoufand pounds : his (econd fon, adding t^ ^e dtf* 
qualifications enumerated above, under the head of the ^ 
ydttng Baronet, a profltg^iie charader, and fome traits of 
jhliocy, carried off a widoi* with a jointure of 8bol. per 
iL * : - annum s 
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annum ; fo that I uke credit Irom this inflance for {tmit 
data to^nrards the value of a citle, as well in the dire<ft as ta 
the collateral line : and, -having this one fa^ conlimried 
by fo many other cafes, that I might Cir>robk)rate my no/i 
trum*s efficacy with as much proof as any Empiric an* 
abuoees to t^ttlakm' people from the (illy pra<£tice of dying, 
I venture to valuer a title of Baronet at a round ftim ^ 
tlartf.llioufand pounds to the male Mne, beikles opporktd^ 
ilcry tothedai^hfers.. . 

. iThiift,' then, { l»9p« I havt^ ihewn that r«ge for tltiil:tr 
dKHndioA 4s not W^i^yi reprehendblet hut mereiy aceiir4w 
in^ tp the tmrinfk vaiue or emptincafs of the tide fought* 
When a^man has not every thing foUd, he ii^a foolif he 
riik the ^fubftanee for the fake of additional ornament $• 
^ where a^man is^ jRx abR^utely ccntemptlble as to have; 
1^' eie tlaiiii 4n! eafdl tD«)^«fpedAbi)ity /ier fe^ he wtll 
do ^^dll lo ' lay out ^fome imoney in, purchafmg what 
^aittot^maike him; individluaUy. more defpicable, but n^y; 
be^avsery ociBifortal^ proi^tfion for his family. \ 

'ju ^\.i\^ . •...,.. r' : •.. . • .•■•: . X» ■ » 
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Ti; KMOW np«i^9r ithiog; whV^h, o9ik^tcff4ii|«t»jii^^ 
A atdy to co^^vi^c^jj^ pfi tfe« tr Wi^ jfH^aer ia whicli 

the progrcfs of a man of gallantry. .' ... ^ ; :. . ? -:.. 

.A& there. stfftjwjihapa f<ftn^M>f: ihj r^ir^ ¥ibo,j»ft5r b^ 
Ul3a«c{uatfited .Dvith; t,bU fpAcie^ ^of 4»eif^ I fii»vft( Jnifociit 
ihcnx9 that; a noanof galk^pu^y^is one. wbo pvc^elfedli! d^n 
dicates his. tiiiie lo ,the fecyurei of: th^ kidioi^ wko^cani pid^ 
I)is: tedh without, aukwardiieib^ al$end a' kidy .to : the b^ll^ 
point cot io. her ithe fa&io&ai3!b& ; who< are ipmieat^ piok Mfi 

xs^a theatre and hand her tru^htr- carnage. Ivriiki^eoald' 
fily^that his «xpk)tts^ ended fiete ; ' hat 1 am obliged^ td add^ 
that be too fteiqaensly applies ihts:paUiits«tai!lie ]%dtt6kinm 
of iiunocence» and the ruin of domeflic felicity ; that he 
vnW^ without compun^ion, endeavour to violate the wife 
of the man for whom he ex pre (Fes the mod ardent affec* 
tioDy and that he never ufes his freedom of intimacy but 
with a view to aflift his defigpi^^gainft youth and beauty* 

To guard againft a man who profefles principles like 

thefe we might reafonably imagine that the huiband or 

the father would not. need much incitenaent, or at leaftf 

that where neceiCty rendered ioiimacy UQavojkiable» the 

c« ^ ' know* 
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inbwledge of his arts would induce us to guard agkinft' 
his attacks on ou^ honour , or our peace. But fuch are 
die effeas of voltibtlity, of flatter y» and polttenefs, that 
the company of a man of gallantry is generally more 
aiccepti^bki eYen m iomt^ic retirement, than that of the 
man of knoi^cd^e and integrity, who has no other oma* 
•lent than that of virtue or leariiing. ' "- 



M 



' The corhpany of a than of gallantry is not only agree* 
able, but his example is conftdered as fo worthy of imita*^ 
4i6n, lliat he who %ilhes to (hine as a gemtetnah imagine* 
ffiat he ti obliged to c6py hts Tices. The man who is too 
pfihi'tb be* (libcefsful v^rth'the ladieis, endeavoiirs f/c^ don« 
loTe hibifSblf fdr the contempt of his miftrei^, and to gaij 
the applaufe of his dompantotis, by infinuating that he 
has been as happy as he deftfed. , 

^"IWhH Whiffle is a fellpw of great vptubility, and pofTefi 
fed of a tolerable fortune, but his perfoti \i plain, and hi 
the f3«lnce of gentHity he employs impudence. As his fa^ 
ther had riftn by degrees from poverty to wealth, the 
WiicaM6ti of his fon was negle<aed till too late. As WiH 
Coon dttcoftered that he M^as'not able to , (bine in the coini 
J>afhy of thfe 'ric^Bouring gentlemen, and as his difpofU 
tlortAs^s naturally volatile, he was ftfuck with the atter^tioni 
which hts hanfibme friend Beau Dappk received from tlie 
£idisS,^and was as much delighted by the eafy air with 
#hfi:h he related^ the fttcdef^ of his amours : he thereifd^ 
refolved to become a man of gallantry, and having equip- 
tfed hitl^felf in a drd9 m the fumntit of the falht6n> a coat 
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ij^h ^xid tbrtp qiwfcp in.lhf brim^ and h^'^mg. Ttc<A9^^ 
a.cQinpeua^ mimbf^r , o£ ii^^rq^i^x^s fromi hh 4^nfvnf^t 

hi^^f^fff4 )H"PftK Joying tiMa^d;hi^a<i.t^ce$rifl a mann 
ner which he had not.pn^iw^fl .t»IW<<»Hr tp, ^Hf^&i bej.h^ 
never been able to m after up fufficient refolution to pur* 
fy^.hif> Pkyi^<^ bub futjji^?& Jbtnxf^f by g;^ix^i^g.4x^ appear- 

f«Jf< ii;i,ii>ej<pp9n^og«^j5%tb^lf(pi^ci^ 

\i^my ^,Jfft9^0 tp rcAfi^^ f^wivaj fQ«^i^ as-*ft pcrfjciYW 

aJjowJufig ibc W9dvl|ta guefe, ^, thp. i^afl^c pf l^i$, dul^inci^ 
by dropping a nightcap irijMiHJpg:[Oj^,his;.ba^dK«#u 
When he goes to an afiemblyy he allows about two inches 

^:i^M^ft^ mrf^^'^/^^m^ *w>9it jw» ppfjcct, 9i?.ti|??>fad 

;^/ipnit^ting a,.la4y.*&h;fn^^ ^ h;^s fo|E»c4iOM||^ a^^f^'M 
tq ^liw^lfv/VWf clcg,imt qop^i^linwntstupp^ his: bei^yiror ^ 
g^eiyjfs. Iff any one. accufc»;.hifp, of .199 j %#« ^nik 
rm^y w^t^l;a.^^y,, he_^fc4M,t9,^,^%?fPi|5d,^^^^ iuftt 
I|i]^5^qj5iv h«ha? tbe/amc Vine takc^ cm;c ^ 4iffof;j;ii.,yx>iif 
^|. to ^e.ftiffr hi; 9nf;<?;tIion^ thai; 0^^ did ?M<f^:^4i^^ 
|Sj|VPWi:ab^e,to hixp ^. th^M ^4..^ UVkTrTb^f4W^Cft,k^F 
^^t PR: <^U Jt:^a l^t^:. PffwJ^ti*r.% b}nv-T3b'!t,j^t«t% yf^ 
fi^l^.i^ (anyone,, tp ^agjn^. tl^ ^^ o^ ,hp^ tx^^ -f^ 
.ypprqd, ^4 the lady hi^h a ,hu^dr wjj9 twa^cfecs^ . H^/W^ 

fiki^\ick.^mm3^j^nAM^4vaWi^9^ few A>i!ww*ife<i- 



lto*r as* to kfi^tlris ddrti|^ny*pfrf<ii-able fd'that ofYonie 
o«h^r-|feti^tfinern. • ^^TTo btJ'lUte/' ^ds ^/A (looking tii 
%!W^Jih«!*Hir) ^'-Lardy'D. dfd'<iohi^ltoent We yeftcrcTa^ 
^iart^iftj^ibfpfofred appearante, but it wai lnothing biit 
civilitf — ^nothing molfc. ' fViritiy palft, I db rt6f preferiA 
to be a favourite of the ladies ; [ haye had xwo little 
bits of affairs indeed^ but they were nothing but triH 



•4 



•r 



* fttiptideticefitttd corhfidinice h^ve a: tcty great 'eiPeft nptsh 
*e»feifts»e Iwirt. Pain acqihtitrt^eif ^ 1th 'f^^ feaiei Whi 
dq-notlove ftniadifiir<t.«h^ better for the number of his 
olMiqueQs. IVill had the fortune to excite a pafSon by the 
^kd^ l^i'^limtyes, 2itid''t&k>e^^^ to a 

'lirfy'^ho,'#heh' fats' f.^J>trt^tk>n ' Was fttiall; 'hid 'ddfpifeS 
liitil. ' She *p]pbfntcd-hi1l!f ati ^afl?gi1atitm in her 4)edchairi. 
%eri • 'WW fcAi^iilg^^him^fetn -the Wirtdbw, got into *fe 
•mmm^H^mh^yA^i^ia to^his dukWiea^sWother. HeW, 
1**iil^3*^^#eai tatiy' Was -jbatiting ^^hh ci^^peafit^n,' fhS, 
-^h&lrrkHglfi^tmth 'ifcrotfld-'bt a'^Jiity td '^wake '^he'%]p- 
^j^eftfd'^n^^ frfffi: Very iiii^jiHai\tlyirttt> »the atfns of'Softi- 
nus. In what nianw?rihfe»rftight H^^e pVoceedcd when iife 
had finiOied his nap, I (hall leave phijofophers to deter- 
• if»ii»iiV ^dti^nf^^te^ th'a t the' brofchfei- ^ha virtg 'diit:^ Wr^^ at 
•IftildMgbtr tflfe '^kHirier nJf hii 'b^dj jiugnring^ rather tinfi- 
i^ii^ikhtf^f ibfc hiiti*;es of his ^ueft; 'c^oWfin^d ^im' till tfie 
-irto«iihgj- ^^€h/^h^ t*rtnibJ?rf^ culprit was brought 'befdfe 
i»i|teagitmtf'*wd -^xim^ned.' As^/F/^ is iio< f^dff^ffed'^Af 
rAegift^dP fesereey, he re«4ily^cfcfei4r<id' thedihfe'af *t8e 
^v^imifitfi '^«d : i^as -gm^g^ .fib' prodtici tile*' pm^; ' ' ^fitti 
v;.i' the 
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tbe brother accuf«d bun of a malicious flamder* The 
magidiate interfered^ and ordered hi& pockets to be exa« 
mined, when, to the joy of Whlffk^ and the aUonilbment 
^ the brother, the following epidie, \ihich I have espied - 
Terbatim et literatim* was difcovered. 

« My dear Whi&l, 

• - 

** You woudno dout in^agine, that I wiflied to afrunt 
you when I danfed with Mr P. bat you may depend on 
it« I am not infenfibel to your attenfhons, whitch you 
will find if you will cum to my chambre v^indow at ten. 

YooFs devotedley eater, 

, Bat thefe are not the whole of his adventurtf^ ^e has 
|)reierTed hi^ hfe irom five duels by fubmjtting to tie can« 
ed; has x:aufed three divorces by dropping a letter. in ^ 
dtawing«»TOom, and cpnd earned two beautifu) young Udies 
to incurable noelapcit^o^ by the pretended conteBiptiiottf- 
nefs of his glances and addrefs. . He Jift^ preyexrted fo^r 
matches by anonymous hints of his oy;n previous feduo- 
tionsy and driven a hutband to defpesatioa^yrlus remarks 
\ipon the paragraphs of a newfpaper. 

If thefe murderers of reputation would coniider. the e^ 
fe^s whi^ the gratification of their viK)ity jnay pro4ui:e» 
. the coclnefs or animpnty of friends, the reproaches fof a 
..lover, the revenge of a hplband, or the fQrw)w gf a fa- 
ther, they would furely cotifider their ; own indi^n*ett<m 
^ vith remorfe, Whetli^a the boii/ls of a man of g^llanH!'^ 
be author jfi^d by fu^fs/ ^|jtee oauA^ by^^a w^to fttmy 

they 
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Wtj are undoubted proofs of a ftx>lifh head and a cor- 
rupted heart. He muft furely be no common vdlain who 
can blad the charaders of others for the gratiHcation. of 
his own vanity : yet how much greater muft be the de- 
pravity of him who can deftrOy the fame of one whom he 
himfelf has feduced by the femblance of affedton from the 
path of innocence, to vice and mifery ! 

• % 

... -.. * ^ 

* • — ' ' - ri ' - • • ' • 'IT- ^^ ^~-^.i- 
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« J^tttavit mifitem po^ulus Irvis, et taUtun^ 

Scribendijiudio ; pueriqtu patrefque feveri^ 
Fronde comas vin£ii cattanty et carmina di£fant» 

' HoK. Epist. i.LiB.'it'. 

IMITATED. 

Now times are changM, and one poetic itch 

• Has ftizM the court and city, poor and rich ; 

Sons, fires, ahnd grandfires, all will wear the bays. 

Oar wives read Milton, and our daughters plays. 

To theatres and to rehearfals throqgi 

And all our grace at table is a fong. 

PoPlr 

# • - 

THE followingr correfpondcnt feems to be ignorant 
that many of the paradoxes by which he propofcs 
to ^ain celebrity, have been defended by very dlftinguiih- 
ed philofophers. As 1 amhappy however to have an op- 
portunity of giving circnlition-to opinion* fo j^r^iW^^ and 
confequently fd Mj^^fii, Miall iiifert hfe- ldt6i^-*'ithbtit 
^ T any 
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any other alteration tlian that of placing the xnoft elegant 
of his pbrafes in Italics. 



To the Author of the Saunteren ' 

As you are a brother 6f the Q«»ll and will confe- 
i^uetitly be able to fytnpathize with the fortunes of a fellow 
icribbler ; aind as 1 f(9el it neceffary that fooie record may 
be given to the world of my progrefs through life, that 
the curiofity which will no doubt be great after I am gon^ 
xnay be gratified ; I have fent the following hiftory to you, 
that it may be immediately given to the world and af- 
ford it an opportunity of comparing the elevation at 
which I fliall probably arrive with the obfcurity of the con- 
dition from which 1 am emerged* 

You mud know then that my parents, notvrithdandtng 
they .have always endeavom-ed .to curb my fpirit, and to 
give me advice, are with all their pretences not half fo weH 
bred or fo wife as myfelf . To tell you the truth my father 
does not underiland Latin nor my mother Yt&nch^my father has 
fometimes made rat bluihbyn)i(lakifig Jon son- the poet for 
Johnson the moralift, and my mother Confounded me 
vhen 1 have been talking about the genius of Diiydin» 
by iaying thatihe could not conceive what made me fo 
partial to a poor ^ dirty Te ap ea lj: r* 

Will Sirf f^y father and mother, although they had as 
HtUc money as wit, contrived to get me under the tuition 

«f 
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of Mr. Spinte^t, by whofe wholefome admonitions and 
frequent cndgellings, I at length (thanks to hrs fcve- 
rtty) got through a fufBcIent quantity of I^atin to be able 
to write fome very cl.iffical verfes, and to gain the ap» ^ 
plaufe of my nf^:ifleT and the envy of my fchool-fellows by 
repeating extempore 

Vox verltatis ad folam volat. 

- When 1 had now fuffidently qualified myfelf to be able 
to aflonlfh my companions by the fplendour of my talents, 
1 diotight that it was time to throw ofF the ftackles im- 
pofed apon me by a fchoolmal^en I returned home to 
filence my faiber^i wifdom by my new-earned learning, 
and to confound mj mother*^ volubility by a fcrap of 
Greek* 

My father^ however, notwith (landing my abilities, my 
rhetoric, and my gravity, a<5lually hififted upon my chuf. 
firga profeflion, and tothe difgrice and ignominy of genius, 
the fucceeding year brought the philofi>phical, the learned, 
and the penetrating Wtldgoofe behind the defk of an at» 
tomcy! You may eafily Imagine, Mr. Sauntbrer, that 
Aich a iituation as this, to a man of my fplrit was intoler- 
able. As neceffiry however has no law, I focn refolved 
to maite myfelf as contented as I could ; to learn the 
quttks of conveyancing, to retire upon the eflates of my 
clientS} and then to adonifh the world by my Senilities* 

■ Bet Inckily for me a fcene was opened to my view 
v^hich made me have higher expe<ftations. A fonnet 

T a which 
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which 1 had written having fallen into the hands of Mr. 
Doublet EXT, the Re(5lor of the Parilh, he did me the 
honour to declare that it was very grammatically and cle- 

/ verly compofed. V ou will readily imagine, fir, that fuch 
a flattering encomiuhi as this, had a proper effeA' on my 
mind. 1 now employed all my Icidire hours in courting at. 
the fame time philofophy and the mufes. Various were the 
acroflics, the rthii^es, and the odes, which I didributed 
among my friends, all of whom exprefled; their rapture 
and admiration. I now grew a little bolder, and at' 
length had the fatisfa^lion of feeing my charades in the. 
Monthly LookinO-gi^ass, and tay amatory pieces tn 9 
confpicuous part of die Mortving Pasq^ima'dc. You. wHI 
not expedl, fir, that 1 was indiStrttA to fuck mukipBcd 
honours. 1 judly thought that obfcuring myfelf in thd 
vulgarity of bufinefs, would be (to ufe a fimile of my own) 
like a pearl remaining in ap oyder-fbelL I theiefbre reftlv- 
ed as foon as my apprenticefhip was expired, to commenoft 
zny literary career with fome notable prododtioiit and 
which 1 refolvcd to write dujing the intervals of hu(ine&w 
This lail undertaking indeed 4 had almofl relinqui(ked, as 
1 met with innumerable difficulties in the execution of iti 
I have fometimcs been called from comparing the pocti?y 
of Shakefpear and Milton, to enable a mifer to difihherii 
a prodigal, and have been interrupted in the middle of a 
paragraph by the hurry of a mifs to fecure hei pin-money* 
I have been prevented from ending a fentenee ntelo* 
dioufly by the deed of an eftate, and have loft the fub- 

" Qance of a thought by my attention to the wifdbm of a 

Marriott. 

1 am^^ 
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I am, fir, at length releafed from this bondage of 
the body, and confinement of the mind, and have 
entered the emporium of literature^ where I expe<fted 
that learning was rewarded, and genius honoured, I. 
have publiflied my history of literature, but would 
you believe it. Mi*. Saunterer? notwUhftandmg it was 
Univerrally admh-ed by the friends who perufcd it, and, 
confidered by them as the moft interefting produdion of 
the age, notwUb^andlng genius, diligence, and wit, wer^ all 
employed in its compodtion, and notwitbfianding \ had 
the generofity to give two folio volumes, with RuJ^ bach 
and lettered^ for the moderate fum of five pounds ?ive, 
&iUingS9 I have neither been rendered independent by the 
profits of its fale, nor honoured by a degree from the Uniw 
Tet iity of Oxford ! Nay, what is worfe, fir, the reviewers 
who fit like Minos, in literary judgment, and conduft the 
auUiors who appear before their tribunal, to the regions of 
poverty, or tbe temple of riches ; notwith (landing my 
promifes, my flatteries, and my bribes, have declared it 
to be the produxftion of pedantry and ignorance ! T have 
no doubt, however, but ih^t in fpite of the envy of thefe 
fnarlers, my future produdlions will meet with the appro« 
batioh of the age, that my abilities will be didinguifhed, 
and that my name will be confidered as a fure recom- 
mendation of every literary trifle. 

• If you wifti to know what plans I have laid for the 
(bundation of njy future eminence, I need only a/Ture yoa 
that liiave confiilted the faihionable tafte \ I cstn epitbizc 
liJic^Mrs. Robinfoni the rain bowed tiolct and the 

i:., '. ' ^ i JLUSH* 
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BiusHiiicctrniatiQft* Ihavecom{>ofed;apoemin wbiqlrj^have 

taken care tp u& theyro&r ^ring» theyronlir eyxibails, th> 

/kti^ cloudsy the mellowed tints of the r^/ rf/^ morn, and 

Uie disrismfi^yrMiMi of the Aorro|E iky. I cape^ t6 convince 

the world that a man who ha? an^ pretenfiions to wifdom^ 

will not be fo fooliOi as to fubmtttto the rnfiueiice of,fl<»ep» 

and hope JEO gain the applaufe of thehUcksy^hebonviyaiitSf 

aad the phibfophers 6f the age ; by (hewing that if wc^tc^ 

iblve to live we. may bid defiance to the attacks of death; 

I intend to prove tliat Eve was black, and that the Euro* 

peans are degenerated frrm the colour which nature im^ 

]»}anted on mankind ; and propofe to receive fnbfciiptions 

for a treatife which will convince the motl obHinaie^ that 

men were originally born with tails, and that with a litti^ 

indudry that ornament to beauty might be grafted on the 

future generation. I'expe<5l to conviacc the. world, that 

Dryden was without genius, and Pope a rhymer ; that 

Stockdale is a wit, and Matthias a dunce ; that Knight is i&« 

fpired by the mufes, and Bloomfield is poffefTed by the 

demon of dtdlnefs ; that Aiken' can improve the beauties; 

of Johnfon, and Letitia Barbauld wil]<command tlieapplaufe 

of diffantages ; that Wharton is dull and Mekombe dig« 

ni&d. And let it not furpiife you, Mr. Sacntsrer, that 

though I have forgot all my learning but the CoUcquies of 

Corderias, I expedl to raife a reputatioiiitpontheliteKaryfr 

ruins of Greece, of Italy, and France. I intend to cenfure 

Homer for eflPeminacy, and Virgil for harfhnefs; to confine 

the praife of Demofthenes to wit, and that of Varro loi 

eale ; but to deny the energy of one, and the learning o& 

the Other : to prov< that Boccaccio is iaiipMf ^ and 

Dante 
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&4nt& iinanhnlito| diait Boikau fs mean, and Voltliifcr 
fufalinie. f 

- Yoii. iwiU no - dottbt bi?gf n to cenftir e iriy^ i mpenin«ncc, 
4iit the^ |»f«ltniinafie« were neceffary to introduce it 
^ropofal ^ich 1 ba^e to mak^ you. If you will employ 
a paper in the praife of my writings, I (hall in turn com* 
pliment the Saunterer. [ flatter myielf that this is a com^ 
pyomife which yoa will accept, when you confider how 
fafhionablc fiich good offices are at the prefent day, and 
when you perceive the amazing fuccefs which fucH re^ 
commendations have in rendering dullhefs witty, igno^ 
ranee kamed, and^ a&d^cion be^i^tiful ; and you furely 
cannot objedl, in return for my applaufe of your geniu* 
and penetration, to didinguiih me by the title of the in- 
genious atid learned 

WILFRID WILDGOOSE. ' 

London f May 3, 1805. 

I 
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1* HAVE'ibmetimes wifhed^ notwhhftanding my hatred 
• of hypociify, that thepreient generation of mankindf 
was more fecret in its purfuit of pleafure. The hypocrite 
does not peiTert the jarinciples of others by example, but, 
except ta a few whom experience has enlightened, he fup« 

pouts^ 
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ports^ by his difliinitlation, the do^hvftes of tncmilttf and 
religion, and praAifes deceit, without ridiculing virtue. 

,' The man of rank and power, wh<^ example may im- 
prove the happinefs and virtue of mankind, or add vigour 
to ioamorality and impiety, mud heighten the guiU of 
every crime and folly by the opevmefs with which he 
praAifes it. Every man mud hate the mifer who endea* 
yours toperfuade us of his generofity, or the voluptuary 
who wears perpetually the maflc of purity ; but how much 
more ought we tocenfure and hate the miler who allures 
others to the love of avarice^ or the voluptuary who cor* 
Fupts-the innocence of youth by the £cenes and maxims 
of debauchery. 

Afelgamus paflT^ the early part of his life at the uni* 
verJSty, in purfuits- by no means favourable to learning. 
He could drink his third bottle without giving any fymp- 
toms of derangement, and- throw a dice wiih cafe and 
^exteric^y* I 4>eed not relate the number of riots he lecb 
the Angularity of the (Iratagems in which he was engag* 
cd, or the merit of the jefts which fet the table in a roar. 
His hours were pad in all the extravagance of frolic and 
of whim, till at length he found him'fetf free froin pater- 
nal rei^raint, and bade adieu to ideal cori&iemelit, to U% 
the fruits of pecuniary independence. 

As his eftate W2^s larec, and he was defccnded from 
one of the firfi families in the kingdom, ^»e,.w^s fpof^di^- 
tinguUhed by the neighbouring huch as one whofe fortune 

aud 
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and birth might render him a refpef^able member of the 
tarf. He was therefore driven, without mach perfuadonf 
to NcwmarkeU and was fo much allured by the huzzas of 
the mob> the manoeuvres of the grooms, and the 6ne(3e 
dilplayed in the art of betting, that he enlifted himfelf a 
member of the jockey -club, hler^ his noviciate mighii 
have, perhaps, been unrt)rtunate, had he not been initiate 
ed by one of the knowing ones, , whom he releafed from a^ 
prifcn, in all the myfteries of jockeyfliip. A few heats. 
in which his knowledge of the game was eagerly difplaf^ 
ed, eAablifhed his reputation, and he fbon had the fatiti 
fia^ion of feeing the whole raee of Duke$, Knights, anj 
Sails^ move like iatellites around him. The opinion of 
Aielgamu^i was neceflary before the conoparatt^Fe fleetnell 
of a race.horfo could be determined. His curricle, whi^ 
was fa contrived as to be driven at the rate of twenty-fbut 
nitles in an hour, was the env^y of all the fporting ama^ 
teurs in the kingdom. His (kill in managing the manoei/- 
rtet of his fteed was equal to his knowledge. Amid thi 
acclan)ations of his brother peers, he had' the honour of 
risking his neck in a match at Newmarket, and oi arrivi- 
ing the firft at the goal. It is irtfe that he i^as not crowd- 
ed with a wreath of laurel, like the vigors of Olympiai* 
but he gained the obje^ of his ambition, in being complii. 
mented on his focceis by all the grooms and jockies of the 
courie. 

The fcience of joekcyfhip did. not, however, engrofs the 
whole of his attention : he employed fome of his time in 
gaining tlte favour of the ladies. As he could dance gen- 

teelljy 
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teelly, and talk with volubiliiry, he did not find much dif-^ 
ficulty in his progrefi. Modcdy he knew would retard 
his dcfigns^and he tlierefore obeyed its contrary, impudence. 
The day he devoted to betting and tittle-tattle, and the night 
to the inftrudions of Cheftcrficld : by the advice of that 
nobleman he formed his addrefs, and ftudied the graces 
by a mirror every morning before his engagements re- 
quired them. He read with diligence all the books of 
jeux d'efprits apd rep at tees, that he might ufc them ex- 
tempore. A great part of his time was ^employed in 
beautifying his teeth, paring his nails, adjuRing his hand- 
kerchief, and forming his fmiles. His hdnds were whiten- 
ed every morning with Soap of Ambrofia^ and his hair per- 
fumed with the Antma of Rofes. He foon eclipfed all the 
beans who attempted to rival him. The faihions of the 
day were regulated by his fancy. He had the honour of 
taking two inches from the brim of the « hat» and of in- 
.venting three fafliionable coats. Whenever he entered the 
boxes of the theatre, or performed the honours of an at 
fembly, he was at once fainted by the fmiles of envy and 
beauty ; and no femak party of, pleafure could be formed 
.without his adidance. But enjoyments like thefe did not 
&tisfy his defires. To the extacies of love he united the 
Joys of wine. From the enjoyment of the bottle he fe- . 
paired to the temple of Venns ; his vivacity encreafed 
by the fumes oi Burgundy, and his fuccefs proportioned 
to his vivacity. He fpent the day in conqued, and the 
night in the aitnt of an o^ra dancer* 
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The approaches of age muft at length be perceivedj 
-and thofe who have hadened its attacks mud feel its im- 
becillity. But Afelgamus was too much flattered by for* 
xner fuccefs, to think of returning from fcenes in which 
fae thought he had but to appear to conquer. The Wnn« 
kles of age were concealed by lotions, and its debility 
counteraded by ptUs and ele<fluaiies.^ His complexion 
was defended, during the nSght, by a mafk of mudini 
and his body preferved ercdl by fprings and girdles. His 
teeth wer« formed of ivory, from the hands of a cele* 
brated dentift. 

Yet, notwith (landing thcfe precautions, he was fom6> 
times mortified by perceivmg that the ladies negleded him 
for men who appeared more able to perform the duties of 
a lover. He was fometimes complimented upon the fre(h^ 
nefs of his looks confidering the advancement of his age^ 
and fometimes agitated by malicious congratulations on his 
birthday. The beaux enquired fome particulars refped« 
ing the court of George the Second, and the ladies wilhed 
to be informed of the circumference of .the hoop. 

Afelgamus, however, ftiJl continues tnfenfible to the 
frowns of the fair and the laughter of the young. He is 
ftill a perpetual attendant at every afTembly, play, and 
rout in the metropolis. At the affembly he cannot dance, 
and the play he cannot hear. He feems \o think, that to 
gaze at beauty is to poflefs every enjoyment of life. He 
may be feen every morning, his body (hivering with the 
'brees^e and his head (baking with the tremors of old age> 

eyeing 
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eyeing the fleeting (hadows of the fair as they glrde frbm 
bis view, and leave him to (Ituggle between the defire o£ 
youth and the im}>oteqce of age. 

. It might be iinagine<l that old age, ^i^hile if brought 
along with rt no^ only an inability for vice but 1 mor^ 
imminent danger in pnrfuing it, would be conf^craced to 
a review of the earlier periods of lif<i» stad to fbixie en* 
deavours for amendment. If the profligacy of youth be 
Jltleoded with utihappinefst how miferable muft be the 
profligacy of age ? If a mockery of religion be madneis 
in the bloom of life, what excufe can be offered for the 
snan who puffues vice on the borders of the grave f ' If 
die path of licentioufnefs he difficult and dangerous when 
yrt are attended on our way by healthy gaiety, and beau- 
ty »^ when the morning of life is illuminated by hope, and 
jlhe flowers of pleafure eihilirate us by theit* fiagrancey 
how much more dreary and dangerous mud be our way 
when debility, langour, and difeafe, retard our footflcps? 
.when the ftorm of evening lowers over our heads ; when 
the clouds of night encircle us, and we fland on the 
br'nk of a precipice, which every moment finks beneath 
nisr feet, and direatens to hiirry us to the bottom ! 

He who in his old age pcrfifts in the vices of youth, 

,wiH find it diflicult to reform. Kis vices are the vices of 

a nnnd corrupted by early debauchery. While the guilty 

sin liiinied away hy the violence of temptation, there 

-n>ay be fome hope of their return to virtue ; but what c^ 

tbtexpe<5ted from the man who iaUs into vice when paf« 

ficn 
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.fion is. ho /longer powerful, and when the limbs are.no 
longer able to execute the defires of the will ? A corrttp- 
lion like this is a corruption to which no human remedy 
•cau be applied ; which' only a power' fuperior to that of 
'in^ can curt. 

While we indulge in the pleafures of yotuh, we flatter 

^ ourfelres th^t when old age arrives we fliall be able to 

atone, by our piety, for our early profligacy, ^ut were 

y/c certain that our atonement vrotdd be then accepted* 

. our paflions ought to be fubdued 3^'hile they are iiiil be* 

neath our ppwer» by refle<5Hng upon the difficulty of aged 

reformation. Ij[e vrhq has cheriOied the hope. of a l^te 

repentance, will perhaps find that with the imbecillity of 

.age he retains the depravity of yooth, without its pica- 

fares, ilis powers, or its hopes. 
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IT has been obferved by La RbcHErECAULT, that hy« 
pocrify is a tributewhich vice is obliged to pay to 
virtue. No man, whatever may be^ his wickednefs, can 
•'pt^fecute hfi deftgnswith.' fuccefs without wearing the 
<- garb of unblemifhedf inte^trity. Few arc willing to re- 
^ pofe in fectirity on thefriendfliip of one by whofc want of 
Sincerity they may be endangered, and he, therefor^, 
• who hopes to be truded) mud give to the woirld {otit 
t , . «U - af&nnifce 
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r^ixrancc' tBat be rwill hotrdpzy Its fsirour 'widi ingnii* 
•4itude« 

m . , ■ _ - 

If this ncccfl&y ctf . prefervirig the -a^peatatice of Vtrtflt 
be fotnetinnes produdtive of hypociify, it is '^fnrquently'^ 
prcfcrvative from vice. Few of the paffions are too (Irong 
"^for indo!enic, 'slnct'he'tvHo itas oikfe etpetiehced tiie fa- 
^figue of petpetu^lTitnttl^ttoh^ifl :^t length %e filing fo 
'jytirchAfc eafe'Jit the eiftitfft&e^f^iifip^rfea '^iijbymfcTit. ' We 
•■ ktt ibKfifetrihcs 'hbijcft vrt5en t^e favdirr iSf thd world de- 
•|)inds on our in^c^iity ; btit whetrthe gratifiditibn of ot^r . 
'f)siffions is iinattettded^wfth the ncfcifflJty'of ifbiiei'alhidit, 
"^vtt ihdii!ge tfeein Without iatotlbiibr ^nxkty. 

It M too fretjtittifly !iih^g<iif<^d; tH^'iftdaHli^Oef tnay 
exempt its pradlifcr from -iny regard^ to' its* tmtwaftf *ap. 
pearance. They who know the purity of their own 
hearts^ are apt to ihclieve that to endeavour to prelerve 
that purity from fufpicidn irbeneaih tlie dignity of inno- 
cence. He who fs-unconfcious of deceit or -wickednefs is 
feldom willing to believe that iiis anions are mifconftrued. 
Be imagines that the tettor t)f his Kfe-ihay jpricfcrve lUin 
from the attacks ^f mskWce sktid fnaiijfnity:. 

. The principal fburce -of (hUlciror ^s J^hkt filf-lovc which 

«ven virtue -and e^petierice «rc ^brtkettnies ififufficient to 

• fubd ue. There is a "pi in^iple i* tbe ; human mhid ' which 

leads us to believe, whatever may be our follies and^« 

furdities, that' w< arc objects of admiration or of l^ve, 

. ^Jie kn^ve believes that bis ^Aces are concealed^ and the 

virtuous 
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T^ti^nifi ^n tli^ttthe approb^tipQ of the.vjjoiW k ben^^thr, 
th«. d%nity of vittue^ . Wh«n hie bjas pecfor«n«d aa a<5Hon> 
\iqbicl}tJ)e.r«rn«mber$^^wlth felf'^pf^r^^ ht egfijiyi bCf, 

li^yes tbftt: the world will- de.}»(^icr ta hi*, mouves j> h^ , 
pka£;^ ^hiinfelf i with ths. : confeicjufiief* of having c^eferyejdtj 
the pc^jf^.oClua ffIU)w^cr<{atmies, aod finds at U^ tha.i;> 
his adions have been aibribed to the imputf^of pride> iQ,r, 
terefty or malignity.- He has perliaps learned from con- 
iiSAf&ljku^ or. ftp«k> b^oks^ ;hiii ^$jiyprJ*i,U.ce^.r9riqijis^.and 

4i^ef li^i i biutj {^Asm m\iTs^% Hv^to. beV^v^i tbax .^o Umr, 

r' ■ * . ■ y 

. Anw^itlifi fei»^ f<r tSerc ar« tpq many who jma- 
giA^ rt«lj tbfM leyity^ m^j. bft. ^»f uft.d: bj^ the wprld^ »f/ 

i^ji^ ftsi^lft cjia^^i*: f»,eqfprftoft. asi that, of thq ccK^uette ;. 
% tyom^BlJwAQ ft)^»d^ hj?r lj9tir$i iii Qpfta|ing> Ipver^ fyr, a^ 
'4^»£eii^9l,: Q4r >jrte» a^fireilj^* ^pugh th?. cliaa^es of caprice^ 
^Uis ^Y:^ty. nf^^n^, Vi^^^ .appears i a hejT cQmipa^ ; while ihcj 
vie^rs^th^ rQfee qf licemioufnefs; (he prefervj^s the, tranquiU, 
l#tf ofhe/ n^iiidr by. the qonfc.iaufhcfs qf innocence, or^ 
ij^(^S:ihe reffiT^ya^nce of virtue becaufe it is foroetij?!^ 
U^ed for. the' coi^PjSi^hnent of. vicCf 

• t 
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^ It pughjt to be re;fnfn*fa^red» thafr the viforjM; canjqdge, 

oj|ly^fTf>m.apj)ica^tnc<K rhei.A^^iJmef^ Qt; hanjL^n n^turM 

BPW^y (pQ|eilTn«s l^adt-Ufc JBt^j vipts^fromj the ignpminy qi 
wfeioh a:lif^ of virl^Oe wiU.npt b§ fu^firiejif to, preiferye u^ 
\(: th.§ it cnmiTf^briinGg; of a, lon^ cqi. j •:icvl coinre oi yiii. 
U^U UicfQfofff^. h9 iailantly obliterated hy^ an. av-; p of 

U' 2 momen* 
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momentary weaknefs, how difficult muft it be for him who 
difregards the appearance of virtue to fecure his reputa- 
tion from attack ? If a continual regard to the opintoh 
of the world be fometimes infufficient to prcfervc us from 
difgrace, how much greater muft be the fall of him who . 
by the tenor of his life has excited the voice of ilander 
and of ridicule ? 

To the fair fex, in particular, a regard to outward api> 
peafances is not only iieceflary to prefcrve tbt favour <rf 
the world, but is likewife a real faf^guatd to vitlue. ^hiil 
who has once begun to hear witiiout embarranment the 
jeils and the impertii^ence of the licentknii atid tl^e idle, 
will not long.be able toflruggle with temptiitk>Qi JAig 
bounds of decency, when once pafled m idea, will not ht 
fufficient to fecure us from rulhihg into the arms of vi^e»^ 
She who has once forgot the reverence which is due to the' 
world, will forget in time the reverence due to hirielf and 
to virtue. While we are confcious of the approbation of' 
the world, we are fecured from vice by the deHre of pre- 
fervingit; but when the ft imiilus which once excited us 
to virtue is withdrawn, we fink into indifference, or fub-- 
mit to the firft impulfes of paflion. When, by our difre- 
gard of outward appearances, we have loft the praife or 
the favour of mankind, we are no longer willing to toil 
in the path of reditude without reward, we refign our-' 
(elves to the power of defpair ; and aiB we have been pa« 
nifbed with the guilty, we are eafily hurried to the com* 
xniOlon of their crimes ; we^cannot relieve our minds by 
/the confideration of the injuAice of the world, fox he whiGi 

fubmits 



fi^mlts to the imputation of wickednefsy through his in- 
dolence or pride, has little reafon to complain if his vix« 
tue be fufpe£ted. ^ 

But even independent* of the pratfe or cenfure of the 
]|[p^ct» 9ie];e}j a^ it m^y ^<St, opfel^es, it oi^^bt. to be 
ni^i^b^r^ tl^t i^lcl^ we px^few thje moft fqrnpuloijis 
d^qa^Yf in o^r outward ciefiean^r* our at;ten?^t at virtaQ 

** ^"Wfife^^ i?ff?j #J^ 9^ m?^flF ^^ ^^V^y- ^drfs. Hie 
^i^ .fplfilsv y^ dujtJi wh9. fMjpyprts, by, the dignity of his 
f Utward) b|^fi;^iQj]:|, l|he, Xrufh of his,9gipipn. Virtue, li ke 
{be diamoij4» \^ ww4"jk^4 ^V. 'bp worW, an.d ipfignijficant 
p. iralc^, tiH polilhed^om, its drofs^ wh^;) i,t is not onl/ 
g^zed at foip it^ beautyj b^at communicates a p.Qrtto|i of its 
^IM?f ^ to furj^avaj<^ng plpje<3s. . It i^ in tl?? ippwer of every; 
man to influence, in fome meafure» the opinioQ of othcr^ 
by his addrefs and conyerfation ; and he, therefore, who 

V^ appe^s^r^awe fattftions vices whi^h be? pei;ceivcs in real!- 

, ■■ • ■ • - _■ 

ty jVfith horro^ or U,ughs at virtues which he praftifes in 
fei;;ret,^ is not oply cujjjable by negleding to^ employ per- 

(i;»§9nj in the caufjc of truth, b^t muft likewife forfeit his 
q}«^^ to, je>|e^d, by encouraging the errors of the vicious j 
h^ie^s, the mQrtv$cafi9n of virtue without its pleafurcs^ 
af^ is pn^y diilixigui(hed froifi the guiUy by the fuperior. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING the many prarfd of f6li: 
tude which have been fo copionfly given to tli6 
world by a celebi ated writer, I am afraid that hb writings 
difplay more of the warmth of an* endruiraft thaii c^ the 
rational coolnefs of a philofbpher. He does not feem toi 
have obferved the minute realities of life with fbifideni 
attention, but to have reprefented human nature aS his 
fancy had formed it ; always virtuous when ftcured 
from temptation, and fuflSciently imprefled with the 
beauty of the univerfe to look through nature up to na« 
ture*s God. . ' 

Th ere is in the human mind a principle which conti*' 
nually influences us to be difcontent with our prefent fitua* 
tion, and to look upon that of others with envy and dci 
fire. Perhaps there is no vice to which folitude gives fo 
much (Irength as to this, Undifturbed by intrufion, atid 
without a variety of objedls to divert our attention, we 
fall in the moments of ennui into a melancholy gloom,' 
which leaves behind it even after time ^nd reflexion have' 
enabled us to defpifc the obje<fl of regret, a morofcneft 
©f temper, never fatisficd by prefent enjoyment, bt»t 
always recurring to the pad or looking forward to the 
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0f (iltixlar drtgm is that prejudice which leads us to re- 
gard the opinions which we have imbibed in our early 
y^ars as the (landards of truth. The man offolitude, 
nnufed to that contrari^y of fentiment which is difplayed 
in the mixed focietiesi of the world, efpoufes a clafs of 
ideas f^hich become too familiar to his mind to be eafiljr 
obliterated, and every oppofition to which he treats with 
contempt or ridicule. Unaccudoined to contradidtion, he 
learns to confider all his opinions as jnft, and is eqiialljr^ 
furpriied and mortified^ When he finds, on a furtheV in- 
-^maey with mankind, that he is defpifed or laughs 
ed at. 

' Honarius was defcended from one of the mod repedla^ 
ble families in the kingdom, and after receiving a liberal 
'education, was introduced at the age of twenty-hve to all 
tlye difiipation and the. pkafures of the metropolis. Dii^ 
tiHguiHied by his learning, the elegance of his form, and 
the. ea£: of his addrefs, he was alike the favourite of the 
fi^ir, the wealthy, the learned, and the gay. The old 
refpe^^ed him as the apparent heir to the honours of his fa« 
thei^i aNid' the young as one whofe raqk and manners en- 
titled hi ^ to an inBuence in the empire of faihion. The 
ftudefft admired him for his knowledge, and the beau 
for the elegance <3^ his drefs. His decifion upon the 
merits of a particle, or the value of a necklace, was 
equally deciflve. In the focieties of literature he was 
the philofopher and the fcholar, and in the circles of po< 
^tenefs the man of fafhioa and the gentlenian^ ^ 

^ • ' . '■..;.■■ •-■■.*. ^' 

\i '\ Whild 






. While ht wv th^s if^di4ging i^ ^ t^^i^^fi^f^^ Vfkkh 
bim, hii falj3i(2rex^ijed, ^iftdi upp^; af^ ez^nj^tipp of , bjs 

'ftC^^^i\ff^ t^ceftatc which; dc^pl^fij tp liq^Ripiiw, wj|f 
fnc^^ly fi^ffi<ji6i>Mp fupparjt l?w i^ ihft r^i^ qf % ^WJW 
l^fUl^eip^. As he waf tpp p^fau4 tf : oyi^c that, r^&k; wl^f^. 
jj^ 9^e ^feMi»e4 a? l?i*.r(Vg^>* t^ thp coi^t^fy; oC pt}»^,. a^ 
^QQ r«Si)€d tp aflpcialie yrnl?, n^ept whpf^ qq^^%t^\pf^ ^ ^ 
J^d k»ri?p(J M^ deftjif^ Jic r^ffolircd to fegjo^q JwWi^ 
jftora tlift, \MOrWa %n4 to. cn|ri[(?7 hift l^pu^ i% rt^ ^?)f^ 
tion of his eftate. H^re in the company only of his hf^||% 
his mind was infenfibly tindlured wich melancholy. He 
^siHkd the evening in w»tcd^g tbe: rajrs of il^e^ fesiix^ 4(n« 
br in tracing the m^andetings. 9£ the ^^m ^hkh. g\id^4 
ilirOugk. his. grounds^ in filen^j rcYerij^S/pf ; thi9»g))W ^ ^ 
^okt of the QeJghhouring pe^ikKH|r3^ XQUiibd him &Q9i Ktr 
Btfdipo, or he was furprifed by A<? fll4<J«$ pf nigfcl. As 
his £eclufu>A from the world became il¥Wlft a^fteue, t^ gmr 
dually loft his remaining vivaiot^y* He .y^jilldv/rtqve^ljll 
fit whole hours withpiit allowing his mi^d/tp; be .epg^^^i^ 
hy any oijdbe u(u3l.^axa|ion%.pf Ufe ^he l{e$$i!x^JJ9fio,iifi(^| 
Watchful:, and {jaipicton% ajid at kngtbinia filien( p^^JH 
yfia of paiEon,to which he had been. le.dbyf<J«WfftxiB8 
the eleyation of his eatlyTtfe wkk his prefent iafigniAn 
cance„ he ordered his ferViCints to depy him tO; any of Out 
iiftighhourtng gentry w<ho. mighi yifin hun.;. he drppi t^t 
correfpcvodeoce of his friqnds. and fought* a refuge frpin 
the pangs of^£hotught^ia thieaniu&mfiats jCifi.ibidy*.. Asi 
envy, regret; and pride, preyed in hii bofom^ he infen&« 
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\Af became a mlfaiithrope. The happinefs of others ha-^ 
rkffcd him perpetnatly with the remembrance of the fplen- 
dour which the imprudence of his father had denied him. 
His mind Was by tui*n» perplexed with jealoufy and am- 
bition^ and his iime waded in filent exclamations of re* 
gret'and^ difUppointment. ^ 

•- Such was the ftate of mind in v^iich Honorius^ in the 
fifty-fifth year ot his age, after thirty years feclufion fromf 
ibe^orld, was welcomed by the intelligence that his uncle 
kad^expired/ - and that lie w^s deelared to be the laVfiil in* 
btrttoj^of'hkfor^an'e; ••ribhoHtis bade, therefore %n adieii 
to the foliiu<ies of W. not wichoat being in fome meafurc 
diforderedHby the chkn^; and arrived in the metropolis 
of fafbioh in which he had once performed a confpicuous 
part^ aiidf Which^he GlxW ieleAed as the fphere where his 
accomplUhments would be dSTplayed to the bed advan* 
tage; his heart panted with anxiety as he refle^ed upon 
the feenes in which he had pafled the fprightltnefs of 
youth, and he again belicYed himfelf able to regulate 
the etiquette of ^ drawing-room, to decide on the mina« 
tiae of honour, and to cnhven tlie pretty and the gay by 

bis wit and gaiety. .t 

• I, ■ ■ ■ ■ -I 

< - 

But he found that the fyftem of poli^enefs was changed; 
his obfervaiiice of the ceremonials of former times, which be 
xonfidered as the (landards of perfection, rendered him th^ 
«dbje<5l of courtly ridicdle. His ignorance of etiquette ren- 
dered liim utMsafyiand^qnfttaincd. . He-could not enter a 
room or move his hat without committing fomo, violence 



^\ rm^ s^jjffT^ftR^- 



ic^ dccormn^ and ihc gra^t^s. Th^ {j^i^^ iSkt9gyi$^, 

CQiitSi the uppQW^d^ed hair, tx^\tfd a,t oa€« hjsi fii^prU^^ 
a^d laiigbur. Of tbpfc whf>. l^afjo^cc. djelighl^d him hjv 
their beauty or their ; wit^^ focac ^^rjCfrf^dr^ fIiOJ?^^tb^:ft>gflL 
of. falhi^^ tQ regj^l; (^e m^^j^plicj^ion of i)teUjilPe^ ai^di 
Others were long finee forgotten jip,.th<Q. gr»v<e* Ifh^h^i^ 
whofe volubility had once raifed the envy of his ri^alsy 
was no>K traa:is^i^f^/iiHP!the-at|iMq^^te4 bajpb^or* the 
xpjkt agftioA tlysr. cpq^€ftryi of, the age,;,, aodi, tlK?bclk( t^ 
vnhom tl^ fi«^tc?;^$ pf f^(EjcH^ b«4 bf^«> w-il^pglyiMloMr^Ai 
tw» TiQWfcpiid^yBH^e^^tPlt^B .%t.Afiit|fi?»hirR3i ^\mm^ otMl 
fpotJv be*, mjnd by th^ .rcjiiaj^^anqsr of r h^ ewljc <J«4 
q^efts* T^ epppire: c^ f«CtMi^/\^aj»rU%pfd2biy. m^ wbont 
^ononm^irexv^^i^bfrM IfeT^ng ^. tbi^ knce^ aod:a.aeili 
jT^p.^ of b^Htjpft clamed ihft' ad«rattflniof{tbc«gaflaffl*»aa* 
ihcyAtt^g*- WJboreyeFi HpoorJus* wenl: htL. fouild/tb^t tq 
ftiiv^^aniidjt tfce ypUpg^{<?M4:ihftigayj* ii i&neocflhry tba* 
ye(hQjj|dlfJ;Q tifeen^pofllfftyoliitih/aRd.gafetyi,. Hbebenitf 
fieceiyeci hi|9-,wirtj|i: r;eaji ipdiSerence^Jand^the ladiesiwitb 
j)cciti€ndM w%f rath* . Asithey/tre^ed bim Mdt&i lif^ikule^ 
JjiE>:b€iheld th$ra:witlt contpmptk, lwcmip^tifm$iw\%h the 
^pn^paniotn^ of his yA*|th>. thft bfiatu* ajjpeJ^rtejdi . frivoloosk 
and the belles affeded. The warmth of ^t^bfn^9(f aj)4 
the innocence of freedom^ which he remembered as the 
4A^«if^t|Hl:»«s;of bi]s youthful contero0Pt»rksi anwdlall 
lh< refr»e;nem« of poJitencA^. fe^wed to l^jfft .M8ni<h€<k 
jAt IptVgtfe difgofl^^d with, what h« ihowgh^ ^i fefe»fp1ft»t- 
jft^ of thcage» be badeadieau totb$ focktyi^of viyaeilijr 
^pqliteiieis, aA4 befii2ty» HQ , ftfik tbo %i«^: q£ me^ ^ 



But in the fociety cjfmim of learning lie was equally alone; 
thej fometimes happened, indeed^to ^diicufs topics of whrch 
he was a mafter, but reiifimtilt had given him prejudices 
which were ererx moment attacked. Erom the brows of 
the wits of Queen Anne's-reign, whofe nanies he revered 
with enthufiafmriie fotindehat a new race of .writers had 
gained the wreath bf Genius. ^t*he poetry of Addifoa 
¥ras no longer confidered as fublime. The periods of the 
Rambler were quoted in the circles of literature, while 
the fentences d the Sp^iflfatbr'^ere forgotten. Energy 
was moref aditi1red1:1ian wit. The Criticifras of Warbur* 
ton had yielded to thofe of Johnfon, and the comedies of 
<^ibber to thofe of CumberUndv The ,poetr,yrof Cowper 
had the -a:pp4aufe< of c<riik:tfmy^njd< ^e novels of Mrs* 
Buniey had jbeetiiftUdwed^a.pbrto near^'tiibfe^ bf Richard- 
foil. 

All there- l^n^es' wefre ^eA^^* Wrut^l, ^nd fuch as 

might have pleafed Honorius had he lived loii^ :in the 

tjomifterce i6f' die^wt6rlid,^lDrUt^<rijty'werBMhcft^^ch Jasl hCd 

^^afeciT'lfris'^irala^Tnattoii.'iaiad ^tih)ey> aflp^kred rld^iculous* 

-AfterhaT*ng':fi>emTi> ihonth in'frmirkfff rtfeaichres; ftfosr 

rfeappfttcfs, he 'returnednorthis^V«ir4roeht,>and Std at the 

•age 6f feventy^fitie,' Id^tire ^kft^pcrrfoailoiiUhai; the tneii lif 

ifaflifori'of -tlie pi^effefnr^e Irad^oc Tkfe*^-Ui^ft • preteWfion • lo 

fiprife dr t)oliteneA;^ that'O'ur beHes'were'lefs'-beautiruK'lefs 

. chafte^ iSLf^d lefs" Ihodel^* than the beHcs of the court p{ 

•George the-SHrond, and that oof literature^asimwdtthy 

t>f theage of Artne, slnddnly remarkable for olifcurityt 

.ponapofi*y}# *nd li^llitofs, 5 
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Meum qui pt&us iti(imter a/tgii 



Irritaty muicety faljts terreriftus impiety 

Ut magus; et modo me Tieifu, motU ponit Atbenis* 

Hon. 



IMITATED. 

. . Tis he who gives my breaft a thoufand pains. 
Can make me feel each paflion that he feigns, 
Enrage, cbmpofe with more than magic art, ' 
■^ "With pity and with terror tear my heart, 

• . And fnatch me d^*er the earth, or thro* the air ' ' ' 

..ft. To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, andwheroft • 

Port. 1 

To the Author ^ the Saunter er. 

■ Sir, V : • 

IT has been frequently obfcrvcd that he who wiflies tm 
' excite applaufe ought rather to glide imperceptibly 
into notice, than to excite jealoufy or cxpeftation by pre- 

N 

mature difplay of his talents or genius. Every one who 
boldly claims the favour of the world without a regular fo- 
.licitation of its fuffir^ge* is not only liable to the (hafts of 
envy, but to the cenfure of the credulous and the fan- 
guine. They who have liftened to the voifce of fame, 

• -will have formed a picture of ideal excellence. Of the 
i original, every beauty will be le/Tened, and every fault 

exaggerated. The general tales <>f rumour are a fuffi- 
~ 1 cicnt 
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cient apology for fuch a weaknefs. Chauctr has defcribed 
them as receiving feme addition from every tongue, till at 
length they are deftroyed at the approach of trath, as the 
clouds which appear to the eye of the peaiant in the form 
of an army or a city» before the rays of the meridian fun 
▼flfiilh into air. 

Such were the reflections 'vridch were naturally excified 
in the mind on the arrival of Mafter Betty at the New^ 
caftle theatre. Unwilling to believe^ that he whofe talents 
had been acknowledged by the ju(Hce of .criticifm was uo^ 
worthy of the laurel which criticifm had;granted, yet afrkid 
to indulge in too ardent expectations, left they might end 
in difappointment, the writer of this article waited with a 
mixture of irn patience and fear, till the Young Rofcius 
appeared in the character of Douglas. That his fears 
were huihed, and his expe^ations gratified, is no mean 
praife. He has feen MaAer Betty, and, like the reft of 
the world, has feen him to admire. 

The character of Douglas, heroic, animated, and vir- 
tuous, ftruggling between poverty and ambition— between 
the ties of affedion and the hatred of deceit, was fuffi- 
ciently varied to afford a competent difplay of his powers. 
The modeft dignity of a youth, who, though at firft un- 
confcious of his own importance, breathes the fpirit of 
manly independence, was depi«fled with every power which 
art or talent could fupply. When, after mentioning the 
lawlinefs of his birth; he recites his own exploits, begm* 
aing with the line, t 
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«< For I had heard of battles, and I longM,** &e« 

and ending with— 

•* An arrow from my bow had picrc'd their chief," 

the ex predion of his countenance and adlion feemed to in- 
fpire the fpe^lators with equal energy. His fall from the 
height of animation to a confcioufnefs of his otvn mean- 
xiefs» was equally admirable. His manner was equally , 
free &om timidity and blullenng. His modefty was vi(i* 

ble» but it was the modefty of a hero. 

'» 

The delivery of the fpeech — 

*< Small is the Hull my lord delights to praife, 
«* In him he favours," &c. > 

was given in the moil impreflive manner. The averted 
fire of his eye \ the changes in his countenance, from un- 
impaflioned refle(^ion to temperate animation, and from 
animation to calmnefs, and the graceful dignity of his ac- 
tion, altogether formed a figure which a Raphael might 
have gazed on with rapture. 

His pronunciation of — 

« Mild he fpake, 

** And ent'ring on difcourfe fuch ftories told 
** As made me oft revifit his fad cell,** 

was literally an echo to the fenfe. His delivery of the 

paflagc— 

« Mighty 
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**• Mighty God ! my brother I 
«* Oh ! my brother !'* 

was defe(flive. It was the ex pre (lion of tendernefs rather 
than of horror and aftoniOiment. • 

But the part in which he moft eminently fhone, was in 
die animated expredion of proud exultation-^ 

' *Blefl be the hour I left my father** houfe ; 
•* I might have been a (hepherd all my day^ . 
•* And ftole obfcurely to a peafant*^& grave, 
" Now if I live with mighty chiefs I fland^ 
• " And if I fall with noble duft I die !" 

The enthufiafm was communicated to every bofom. His 
countenance and air exprefTed the pride, the triumph of 
a high-born chief. If I may fpeak poetically, the earth 
feemed too little for his grafp. The exclamation, ilruck 
the audience more forcibly, as it might with fome altera- 
tion be applied to htmfelf. n 

If he ever failed it was in the fcenes of tendernefs. His 
eye melts into tears, and his countenance is expreflive. 
He does not fail for want of power, but through excefs 
of refinement. The tone of his voice is too artificial, ft 
is not the tone of real, but of pretended affedion. His 
words are pronounced with too ftudied a melody. The 
broken voice and the half-choaked utterance are totally 
wanting. He difplays foraething of nature, but too much 
of art. From this cenfure, however, mull be excepted 
his delivery of the words — 

X 2 " Art 
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*• An thou my mother V* 

Mrhich were delivered with pathos and nature. When he 
pronounced the word fhout his eye was expreflive at once' 
of doubt and tcndcrnefs. His emphaiis feeme^ at the fame 
time to afk the queflion, and to exprefs that affe^ion (he 
had previoufly infpired. 

His taunts upon Glenalvon were better expreffed than 
by any other performer I remember to have fcen :— r 

*< And though I have beeu told that there are men 

** Who borrow fciendfhip's tongue, to fpeak their iiMtfii 

*< Yet in fuch language I am little ikill'd ; 

" Therefore I thank Glenalvon for his coonfel" 

His exprefIion> bj his action and his voicCf of the line-* 
" Now thou may*ft feoff in fafety," 
was juAlj rewarded with a thunder of applau(b« 

His dying fcene was the mod pathetic which I ever 
witneffcd. The mingled fcntiments of abhorrence, regret, 
affedion, and refignation, were admirably exprefTed. He 
difplayed nature in her moft affedling form. When faint 
Hnd breathlefs he funk npon the ground in the agonies of 
death, he again appeared to forget his wound, in the re» 
membrance of the din of battle :— 

" Oh had 1 fairn a« my braye father fell ! 

*' Turning with great effort the tide of battle !** 

Hi* 
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His voice was again animated ; he rofe from the ground 
.for a moment) but his ftrength failed him, and* overcome 
with agitation, he expired, gazing upon his mother. 

Upon the wh6le, his performance of Douglas was cor- 
re(St, poetical, and animated ; fuch as commanded applaufe 
and gratified expedlation. That it was faultlefs cannot be 
afferted. His principal defedl is too great a difplay of art. 
He is too refined for nature. His acflion and elocution 
are, like the numbers of Pope, polifhed. into weaknefs. 
In the ;lliad Jove thunders in echoing c-tdence, and in the 
theatre Douglas^dies like a hero and a gentleman. This 
cenfure will perhaps add to his merit in the eyes of many 
of his admirers. The imitation of a player may perhaps 
be compared with propriety to the produtflion of a p^^et, 
and there are more of thofe who are pleafed by the melo- 
dy of Pope, than of thofe who are delighted with the mag- 
nificence of Dryden. But ftill his refinement is a fault. 
We admire Betty, and forget Douglas. 

In Tancred we behold a monarch diftra<5led with love, 
jealoufy, forrow, and revenge. It is in violence of paffion, 
and in folemn dignity, that Mafter Betty appears with the 
greateft excellence. His loud, fonorous, and hollow voice, 
is equally expieflive of rage and animation. The majefty; 
of his attitudes cannot eafily be conceived by thofe who 
have not feen him. The fire of his eye, and the flexibi- 
lity of his countenance, are formed to exprefs the work- 
ings of hatred, horror, and defpair. His performance ' 
of Tancred was in many fcenes fuperlor to that of Doug*. > 

X 3 las : 



/^^ 
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las : he diiplajed more of nature and'IeCi of art: Tbil 
applaufe, howevery mud not be granted to fome of his 
tender fcenes with Segtfinonda. Ht» expreffioA of lo^« 
was too declamatory ; it was the well-polilhed perfuafion 
of an orator, rather than the warm and trembling accent 
4>f a lover. The words— 



** Let me exhale my foul in fofteil tranrport, 
** Since I again behold my Segifmunda," 

were delivered with the codlnefs of artifiee rather than 
with real warmth of feeling. That he has never felt the 
j^afGon of love, is an excufe which would feem to indicate 
(what cannot be admitted) that he is only excellent as a 
boy ; neither is it of much weight, fince, if to exprefs the 
pafldons with excellence it were always neceflary previoufly 
to have felt them, how would Betty be able to imitate 
that of jealoufy ? 

In the fcenes of madnefs, digiiity, and horror, he was 
more happy. The words' — 

*< What doft thou mean ? thy words, thy look> thy msioner* 
•* Seem to conceal fome horrid fecret— heavens ! 
•* No I — that wa« wild— diftradion fires the thought," 

jthrill'd through every heart. The fpeeeh — 

'* Infolent Ofmond know 

** This upftart king will hurl confufion on thee/* 

* 

tvas delivered with maje()ic dignity. The atutude is all 
ths[(t is ftrikii^ ia this fpeechy and it was admiiable. 

His 
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His pt^inre 6f madnefft exceeded everj thing tehtch iin»* 
gination could conceiTe. The audience were at onc6 
imitated with horror^ aftoniflimenty and pity. 

** Hah ! my brain is all on^ fire ; 

*« A wild aby& of thought 

** Th* infernal world difdofes ! fee ! behold him I 

'* Lo ! with fierce fmiles he (hakes the* bloody fteel» 

•• And mocks my feeble tears !'* ;^ 

His expredion of the foolifh laughter^ which often fuc* 
ceeds the paroxyfm of madnefs, was happily imagined, 
and wonderfully executed. He funtedown near the body 
of Sigifmunda, amidft the applaufe» the horror, and the 
tears of the audience. 

Z. 
Gate/bead. 
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To. the Author of the Saunterer. 
Sir, . 

HE next appearance of Mafter Betty (Thurfday, 



Augufb 22.) was in Hamlet, a chara<5ter which 

has always been confidered as one of the chief teds of an 

adoPs powers. In this part, more than in any other, he 

¥ras fubjeded to a eomparifoa witb the veterans ef the 

. ' " - ftage, 
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fiage, and he perhaps will not fuffer by the comparifon. 
The woe worn countenance, and the affc^led madnefs of 
the unhappy prince, Were depi^ed with great excellence. 
His voice is well fuited to the tones of melancholy. If 
his performance of Hamlet was not in general fo faultlefs 
as that of Douglas, yet in particular fcenes it was fupe- 
rior. In Douglas we applaud the performance in gene- 
ral ; —in Hamlet we are furprifed by unexpeded beauties. 
Douglas never wearies the attention; Hamlet frequently 
melts the audience into rapture. 

The fcene with his father's ghoft was admirable. Some 
celebrated performers have imagined, that becaufe the 
fpiiit of his father was expe(51ed, Hamlet ought not to be 
very violently agitated. But this is a miftake. Every 
man who fees danger at a diftance, feels himfelf more 
powerfully intimidated at its approach. A company of 
heroes advancing to battle would be at fird terrified by 
the thunder of the enemy. The fame is the cafe with 
.refpe<5l to aftonifliment. Though we expe<fl fomething 
wonderful, our fear and our wonder are excited by its ap- 
pearance. The adion of Mafter Betty, therefore, upon 
the appearance of his father's fpirit, when he darted back 
with violent furprize, was juft and natural. After his 
fird emotion was fubfided, he gazed upon the ghod in 
mute amazement. His attitude and eye were exprefllve 
of terror and curiodty. When he addieffed his father in 
the words — 



« ril call thee Hamlet, 

^< Kif)g, Father, Royal Dane— Oh anfwer me r 



H& 
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He funk upon his knees as {£ at once infpired by fear and 
duty. His exprcflion'of the word fdther was pathetic aod 
beautiful. 



The delivery of the fpecch,-:— 

** What*8 Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

*' That he (hould weep for her ? What would he do 

^* Had he the motive and the cue for paflioa 

«« That I have T 

9ras ihhnitable. His bofom feemed to be labouring With 
Unutterable woe. If his ezpreffion of this paflkge miy b^ 
judged by its efied upon tht audiencti it was the e»* 
preffibn of nature herfdf. 

His foliloquy— 

•• Tobe, or DBt to he" S^ 

was jull land tmpreffive. For a man tt wai excellency but 
for a boy it was wonderful. He feemed to feel every 
fentence he uttered -^a praife which is not always due 
CYen to Betty. 

His delivery of the beautiful eulogy on man was not 
natural. It did not appear to arife from the peculiarity 
of his (ituation or his feeifngs, but from a deftre to dif- 
play the power of his voice and adHon. It was the ex« 

clamatioti 
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damation of a player, not of Hdmlet. His expreffion of 
the words— \ 

** In apprehenfion how like a God," 
Was, however, more affedling. 

His fpccch to the players was admirably delivered. 
His adion and voice exemplified his precepts. This 
praife perhaps includes every other. With KemblCf 
who has been much admired in this fcene, I am unable 
to compare him.* The flight remembrance 1 have of 
Cooke induces me to prefer his performance of tliis part 
tq that of Betty. Cooke is more ftrikmg — Betty more 
' corre^. ' In his enunciation of the word bellow, which 
has been fo much admired by the London criticsj^ there 
was nothing remarkable. 

He excels much in irony, and even frequently falls 
into it without the authority of his author. Hamlet*8 
taunts upon the king were a perfedl fpecimen of this ex- 
cellence— 

•* *Ti8 a knaviih piece of work, but what o* that ; yonr Majef^y 
** and we that have three fouls, it touches us not. Let the gaU*d jade 
<* go wince j our withers are unwrung." 

But 



V ♦ It 18 now near four years and a half Cnce the writer of this article 
had an oppportunity of feeing Kemble*8 performance of Hamlet, when 
he hid no.: attained his 14th year, and was confeijuendy incapable •£ 
retaining any very ftrong impreffion of it* 
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But the climax of his performance of HaB)let was in 
the clofet fcene. In this he difplayed evtfry excellence 
of the aft®r ; juftnefs of attitude and adion, exprelEon of 
countenance, and propriety of emphafis. But what is of 
more importance and independent of all thefe, he ap- 
peared to feel the paffion he reprefented, and infpired it 
in others. ' His comparifon of the portraits of his fa- 
ther and his uncle was the moil impredive paurt of his 

performance :— 

» 

** Look kere upon that pidure and on this, 
** The counterfeit prefentment of two brothers ; 
'* See \ what a gface is feated on' this brow ; 
** Hyperion's curls ; the front of Jove himfelf ; 
^ An eye like Mars to threaten or command; 
'' A ftation like the herald Mercury, 
' *^ New lighted on an heaven-kifling hill ; 

*^ A combination and a form indeed ; 
*« Where every God did feem to fet his feal 
'* To givethe world afTurance of a man. 
" I'his was your htfband. Look you now what follows 1 
«• Here is your hulband." 

The fpedators were melted into tendemefs. Kis eye 
fpoke his thoughts more powerfully tha« his tongue. • The 
rapture with which he kifled the pidlure of his father en- 
chanted the feelings of the audience. 






His fcene with the grave-diggers was well' performed. 
He was arch, corred, pathetic, and natural. This praifc 
includes every excellence. 



Of 
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Of his fencing fcene I have a too imperfeift knoivkdge 
of the art to be able to judge. But by the graceful eaie 
a^ apparent dexterity with which he peiformed it, the 
aimateurs leem to think that he is a proficient io the fcience» 
There is however^ much room for deception* As a (bige» 
ffinccrixc is» perhaps withoui an equal. 

• 

Upon the whole, bis performance o{ Hamlet was fuch 
as to do honour to his talents and his name. He often 
furpaffed expedVation, and feldom difappointed it. He is, 
howevejy too fond of treading the boards. He fometimes 
caufes a languor in the fcene, by " fretting and ft rutting 
an hour upon the dage.'' He appears to imagine that an 
a£lor ought to be the fame time in performing an adion, as 
a real hero. A little more adivity in this play and Doug- 
las would be an improvement. His attitudes and niotion, 
likewife, though eafy and niajellic, are too regular. In 
the dignified fcenes of Tancred, Douglas, and Hamlet, 
his attitudes was nearly the fame. Whenever he wifhes 
to exprefs grief or agitation, the fame motion of his head 
is fure to follow. We are fometimes reminded of his 
dancing-mafter. This fault, however, is not remarkable 
till he has been feen more than once, and may^ be eafilf 

In Acbmet all his attractions Wert united ; while he wajt 
riefined and poltfhed, he was pathetic and natural. The 
fcene with Irene, which has been cenfured by the London 
critics, was the heft part of his performance^ His expr^ 

(ion 
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fioft t)f love was much Aiperior ico liis elQGirts ia'Tancrcd; 
His pronunciation, however, of - r. i>di'il 



- 1 ••(-•♦ - •» 



*} ' i ** Thou fum of every Virorth ! tjipu heaven of iWeetnefo |** ' .^ ?j 

was too vehement. The reft of ih?s fcei^eiwa8^fa,i\ltl«ij^ 
To this praife his expreffion of the following fpeech was 
lltewiie entitled ;-r ' ;: ' : .:il 

^ ; «« O thou haft rous'd. a jthought on which ifeveoge -» 'i l/J 

" Mottnts with redoubled fire ! ■ . 

« : Oh bleffed (hade ! 

** If yet thou hover*ft o*er thy once lovM climei 

'* Now aid me to redrefs thy bleeding wrongs ; 
"^ •* Infufe thy mighty fpirit irito my breaft 

*« That undifmayM 
,?. ** I may purfue the juft intent, and dare • ■'> 

Or nobly to revenge or btavely die !'* 



«4 .: '^i^ 



^•u 



' fl 



It 



i Jl 



,, The jTcenes with his mother were well executed. If ia 
Douglas an4 Tancred he; failed ip the cxpreflioi^ of ,tf i^^- 
pefs, he cannot he charged with this iiefe*5^ imBaxbaroflki 
He ftole from^nature and made the theft his own. In th^ 
'i<:enes of horror and agitation, he never fuff^red the ^ 
tention to cool, but hurried the paffipns of his audience 
^along with him. Expedlation-was ^^round^ up to th^ ^igl)eft 
pkc^, and every mind trembled with hope, ai^i^i^y, a^j^ 
fear, till the fall of Barbaro(ra. This is a higher panegy- 
ric than it is in the power of criticifm togive.- \ some- 
thing may be afcribed to the merits of the play, but all 
the power of im;igery, verification, or iuvention, 

Y . arc^ 
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iici'.'webky tmleTs aided by the genttts of tbe a^ori 
If the tears of an audience be moved by diftrefsy.thb 
a^or mufl have pidured that diftrefs with pathos and 
feelfng, Thoufkuda have rcttd distbarofia with' indif- 
ference, but few have feen Mafter Better perform Selim 

^ttont^ettiotidti* • ' ' 

?j, ,♦/ f ■-- 1 •■■♦'.■ '• , . . -,,,." 

* t • * ^ . 

His performance of RomeO I have iwt Ifeeft* In Wm 
chard it was not Gloucefter who trod the ftage, but 
Matter Betty. 'On h\s '{>erformam:e of Frederic 1 have 
no remarks to add to thbfe of which the public have beea 
long in pofFejGSon. . 

In my next paper, in a general eilimate of MaHer 
Betty's powers as an a^or, I (hall add forae other cur- 
(bry remarks upon the plays 1 have already m!emioned« 
I have only to lament the inadequacy of my talents to 
the fubjed. The remarks 1 have already ni-ddt mutt be 
"t^rfler recommendfed "by their candour th'aft their ability. 
'A theatrical criticifm ciiinnot b6 ^eAed to delight by 
elepfahte' of language. The Words, deUvery, escfrefioHf 
^oni/nciatlon, aftitude^ and aBktii contitmally rjfcur. A 
•Rterary criticiifin may be read by all' with pleafure, fbr ail 
tkiVe ah opportunity ofcoh fidcrrng its juftice ; but a die- 
ftkfiicail crit^u;i ihuft be, to many of its readers, Oiffptd 

-"•■^ ' :,•■•■• - • - . .: 
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No. 39. 



To the Author of the Sauntenn 



\:- 



JflMtUiiow proceed CQf. gite i»jr general efttm^t^ qf 
tie ijh^rftdber of Mufter Betty, not o»lf 8s:j| -will: 
enable me iQ.^tKm^)A5y^ £i>mkti ^ mr^tm^ oW;rv^ 
tionsy but as it will perhaps give more pleafure to your 
rMdehitthkh. SI flOKiie panicukr Qriubifiai* . 



■' ") , 



t To ^i^\i«e Mafter Betty is mncb indd^ed ;«M^i$ tfornv 
& ebg^m^^hljh e^'iMB]^ffi>v1e/ aiidhls voioe tnel^dl^u^^ 
BerhafK'hb eottoteiiance ts' too florid and volnptjii^us^ Tl) 
tlie gifts bfst^tiitse he has added the OFivanient^' 9f j^gc$ 
His ftdlTion and elocution have been impTove<| by coi}tii9fi)a( 
pradice and iii^>ndion« Upon the Jhgc hit cSiXii i^00^ 
be deteded in an awkward attitude, or a falfe pron^ncijit 
tson. Every fdiitettce is uttered with tuiieful hitfrnpftyi 
and every motbn perfornied with grac6 and '^ m^jj^ftf^ 
ifsstranfition fpoim roud paHion to another, however raf&l 
or abrupt, li eafy and dignified^ Tears'fucceed id frbiksi 
and madnefs to forrowv without iuffering the ^iedators to 
feel languor or difappointrbesit. - i j.fi 

itxannot be denied, howeiver, tliat his performsinci is 
too aeiificial and refined* He £dmeti<Qefi appears riot^ 't^ 
; . Y a feel 
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feel the paflion he endeavours to expfefs. The falls of 
his voice are too frequent and unnatural : he (hews too 
much of ftage deception. Wc do, indeed, admire the 
eafe of his attitudes, and the harmony of his fentences, but 
we admire the player, not the hero. He has likewise 
another very ftriking fault, which I know not how he will 
corredl— his voice is always t'he fame. A good a<5lor 
ihould be able to a/Tume a (different voice in Hamlet, Tan- 
cred) Douglas> and Richard. Mafter Betty has not yet 
attuned this excellence. After feeing him for the ninth 
tkne, we are at once w«arU4 and deltgfated. 



i. . 



It has been affencd by a wiiter of refpeSabletalentf,: 
that he is rather indebted to diligence and inftru^Hon for 
^if^ity^ thdn to natiiFt geniiis. Yet ih this -be 'admiiled 
erf Betty, it mud likewife be adxoitced' of Garrickyof 
Barryr and of Kemble. Nor does it lefien ^e merit of 
Miller Betty, for wheve fliall we find another bof , who 
-kith equal in(lru<ftion, can difplay equal excellence l 
Ma fief Betty cannot be praifed for perfotming iwhat he 
WAS never taught, but for profiting by the leCons he 
ha« received. If he do not poflefs that power which wc 
djl^rigmfh by the name of genius, yet he po^eifes thofe 
talents which form the aftor* It is furely fuffic:bntlf 
wonderful that a boy of 1 5 years of age can be indru^ed 
tb tread the ilage with eafe and intrepidity^ and to move 
the horror or the pity of an audience J 

z'l It perhaps will not be doing him ai)ihju(lice to com- 
^par^ bim with a youthful; prodigy of the eighteenth jccih 
I1-. :. , tury J 
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tttvy '; t» tk^ whoi with ibperiop genuiSy vns scohdefttnttl 
to wade his life in poverty and forsov-^to linger for su 
v^tle beneath the frown of infolence and pride, and to 
pay by grief, incligtiie«, and ia^onr, for a licisraLry lin« 
mortality, 

* To fomi the aSxir wtt reqmred e1^»ance of fornix ziiie^ ' 
l«dy of Toice, vcvactty of the eye, and expreifion' ofth^^ 
coontenance ; a mind obferving and int^Hgent, fbrmviit 
readily to receive impreffions, and to rbtaiii tliiem r a ah^r 
m&py fetenttTe and «apac»oas, a eoneepu/t^n: tapid-'aiAA- 
atate»^ 

To form the poet are required, as to form an a<5lor, 
acoten^ and rapidicy of c<^beption, andi teteadoir arid 
capactoufiiefsiof memory. But to thde itiuft l>e added > 
an ffictfflafcy vnth the ^fauman heart,- pvoiaadily ^ thoaghit^ ; 
and readisiefe of intrentnon; tli^ genhts which oresitds,; 
that imaginatfion* which amf^^s ; .a knowledge of dom 
ture and of man^ an acquaintance 'with fdence and:^dii r 
books. 

. ^ - . . '■ "i 

The powers of Betty were difcoarered when it was ; yet < ' 
eafy to mature them. Biefore he ventared to appear opoal : 
theil^ige^ hk talcfnts had been improved by indTUi6tib% 
and W efforts encouraged 'by praife. in the l^pbf lei^ . 
fui^e, fecupe ftotn the ftorms of indigence, he was neTier'^ 
condemned to moimi over the pages of Shakefpe»re<1i]!(% 
the feeble :gi«ami^g«^of a - midnight taper. He ei^oycd ^ 
ali:|ik;it ^e^ton and iadai^nc^ eould ^rocane'-^a mind ^ 

Yj txeropted 



. ^ 
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exempted from pecuniary aniiety*-— a day undoiijled by: 
the frown of inf(^ence. 

...Chatteiton owed his improvement to hi^ own ^eniqe^> 
and fortitude : lie had no praife to animate — n^ care . tO/ 
cherifh — no guardian to prote^. By him excellence was 
purfued in deftance of poverty » reftrainty and tnconvetii- 
-cnte. In the hours ftolen from labour^and perhaps from 
fOjrrow, he raifed hi^ own future immortality. The moil . 
Takiable of his .produdions were the offspring of difficulty ^ 
akui dt(!refs : Genius alone enabled him to foar aboye.the: 
clouds of ignorance. To example or inftruilion he owed . 
nothing. 

,-t . ■' ' • • .' . ' • • - ' 

I The fupcriority of natural powers muft therefore, with- 
oht hesitation, be allowed to Chatterton. if it be dtffi«-> 
cult to aiTMre at excellence, when encouraged by Icifure, : 
indulgence, and applaufe, what muft be the geniui^ ^ • 
him who ran reachithe magnificence of poetry amid grief* 
poverty ,. and ignora:hce ? Betty, in the arms of leifure, 
was enabled to attend to the prece||ts of his friends-^to '. 
corrcd the faults of negligence ©r fistbit — to fnatch new 
beautiesv • and to improve excelfcnce. Ch a tterton, beneath 
the power of poverty, had neither opportunity to corre^, ' 
npr let^re to poliQi. He did not arrive at exceMence Irfee ^ 
Setty, by gradual improvement, but appeared at onc^ ia : 
perfeA luilre. Betty may be compared to the rifing fun» . 
wl^i^h afcends flowly to its zenith-^Chatterton to the rilen . 
fuij> which difperfes the clouds thaC obfcure its radiance^ ; 
axi^^urfts^ upon the fighi in meridian fpkndor. AU that .: 
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alhmiRiei in the warles of Ghiattefton was his own cfea* 
ti6n— all chat pleafes in the petformance of Mifter Bettys 
has been acqaired by unwearied attention. The geniu9 
bf^Chatterton conquered difficulty •*^the talents of Bztty 
equalled his tnftrodlion, Chatterton is the child of nattii^, 
— Betty the pupil of art-. 



A-? 



The admirers of Mafter Betty will have no reafon to 
acc^fe me of partiality to Chatterton, for I am doubdul 
whether,' to coniUtute an ador, genius is necefiary. Bf' 
genius, I mean that power, without which judgment, a^ 
cntendfsv penetration, and knowledge, are of no ^vatl ;: 
that power which conquers redraiBt, and animates the! 
page of unlettered tgnf)r;lnce» He who is poiTt^iied of. 
elegance of form, expreffion of couiitenance, acutentfsof 
perception, retention of memory, and power and melody « 
of voice, may«:h 7 attention, become an a(^or| but of [ 
what avail are all thefe qualifications to form the poet? 
The poems of Bloom field and of Bums were compofed 
at the plough, but where Ihall we find, a Kemble or a. 
Betty who attained, in the fame fphere, an equal excel- 
lence? No one can believe that, to form the poet, re-- 
quires lefs obferv^tlon or intimacy with the world, thai^' 
to form tfaeTplayer. ; but >dbferf ation alone will perfe^-the'^ 
player, while geniusi alone will form the poet. The art' 
ofianlador may Bel acquired, but that of the poet can 
only be improved^ ^ 



{- 



;. la acqaired pawers,. the ittperi<^ity muft be Allowed to-' 
Bettjy bot thofe powers were not miere happily employed ^ 

'. !' ia 
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in proportion to the tHtinb^F of advAacagM be poAc^incL 
phattertoB, under 4be impreflion of fear and ^sdanidty^ al> 
latned a confiderable fitioothnefs of Tcirfifiealioiu MaAef 
Bettf» in the lap of fecumgr and indulgcnoc^ aMaiaed* 
|ir<P!priety of accent . and i «0){phans» eafe of notioBi saA 
grace of attitude. 



< The fopetaoniy of ChatteiJUcm wiX1>e foasewfaat ditti- 
itiflwd by the difference of age. Mailer &ttx appeausd 
t^ the world before he was tweWe years,af age-^CHiatter* 
son when he was^teen. Tht^ fdi^fettefloe^ howevecr ^U 
ndt appear considerable, w^ien SB-nenaeadieeed thaJL Cbatr 
tetiliOB had but two hoacs axiaf in which^hc ootsld empiof 
his pen. . His manafcript moiirhafrebiBeii^ 4!oa(idcraUe 
time beneath hrs hands, and oppCRtumty could not allow 
him to make much corre<^<m. But there is a .more 12x1- 
portant confideiation. A bo^ at any age,* if h&!have 
^cry other reqiiirite,. will be^hle ito exprefa the paffions 
hy hifi voice and ^onittenance ^ hut the wcoxids^of a Ian*, 
^lage, after every other reqitifke is accjfuired, muft be . 
gained by obfervation. The player, it b true, donu^l ^el 
the words he ipronounces, biH there , is > a very material 
ditfeitence between this 'knowkdj^e and that Mrhich is lie- 
cefTa^y to apply them; . Eviery i<{hQiil-boy ican read iFifsgH 
b»(i how manj wUlhetfoutid thatcan putatrahflated^en^ 
t ence of tl^f Eneid J tito i ti .ordinal . Jaiiguags ? It. is' 
more extraordinary, if every other circunidaooeiaadcbeeQ ' 
equa') that Chatterton fhould have wrote the Battle of 
Hadings^ ^:fixtees^ :thaar:«bat vMafter Bqttf 8t >twd^e 
ftoukifaaTe'Jil^jad Dwsglaft ; - 

;:; The 
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- .^lie rewards which Chatterton arid -Betty have refpec-^ 
lively received I are like the circumilatiaes under which' 
they ^ittaified excellence. ^ ' 

Betty rofc^at once to fame and afflaence. ffe was never 
eondemned to {te\< the ftings of infult and^ of want, to 
ftrive aj^aind poverty, or to bow to iafblence and pride.' 
H4s talents were at the fame time admired and rewarded; 
He found himfelf, at the age of fourteen, the poffeflbr of 
^'fortune fully adequate to all the elegancies of life ; thq* 
companion and the favourite of the great*— the wonder 
and the idol of the vulgar; for him no honour was thought 
too high— no reward too liberal; even the voice of cen- 
fure wais' eniployed in vain/ or if heard, was heard with* 
out attention* 

To Chatterton, the voice of praife and the fmilcs of for- 
tune were equally unknown. lie had no wealch to pur- 
chafe enjoyment— no name to command attention. To 
l.im the ephemerae of fafhion were the infulters of poverty, 
and the mockers of diftrcfs, Hope never bright-en ed his- 
profpe^s — no friend to genius ever lightened his labours. 
He did not languifh away, his youth in the poiTedion of 
pleafure, elegance, or comfort. ^ penny tart wajto him a 
luxury. He lived in mifeiy, and died by poifon I 

My colouring of thefd two potraits is not too high. I 
do not, however, think that the fate of Chatterton does fb 
much dilhonour to the age itfelf, as fomefeem to imagine. 
|ia^ Chatterton procured to his works the publictiy which 

nece iTii^ 
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ncceflkrily atuoded the exertions of Mafter Betty, lie 
would have l)ee% perhaps, equally rewarded. He feem« 
to have believed that, becaufe he h^d diii^ovcF^d-one ex« 
ample of avaricious ptide, all our nobility were proud and 
avaricious. Chatterton defervcd equal honodirs v^ith Mafter 
^tty ; but it does not impeach the candour of theag^ 
that they were not gfranted, fof how can be be rewarded^ 
wlio is not knuwn ? This negle^ can only reflect diigra cq 
l^pon a few lodi ^r iduaU. Chattertonr tru (ted to a WaliK^ea 
asfd Betty fubmitted to a ^ottgh» The fors^r wa6 ^Xk 
^3br3f^r^—-tb« latter w^s a i|»w/»* rv 

In this opinion of the a^e I hope ' th^t I,am agt znif- 
taken:. I have, indeed, fome reafons for fear. In what 
circumftances are the relations of Chattertori ? It is eafy to 
fee an error after it has been committed, but our repen- 
tance ought to .render. us more cautious. Perhaps, the con- 
temporaries of Chattcrtoj:^ would have declaimed with ve- 
hemence againft, their predecefTors, had QhatterLon lived 
the contemporary of Addifon. fhejincerityof this or a 
future a^ will he beft dif played upon the appearance of another 
Chatterton, Z. 



*^?^ 
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There is nothing fo abfu^d as not iohaye been afleited at roo^e time 
b^ fome philofopher. 

I 

THEiRrE is perhaps nothing (<> injurious to the caufc 
. of truth ks the cowdrdice of authors. It is fome- 
tStires dangerous for* k wtlt^r, in purTiiit of fame, to ha- 
zard opinions which, though juft, may fubje^ him to the 
imputation of (ingularitj, and to the attacks of all who 
•wiih (50 gain popularity, bj^ fighting in a caufe already 
Vt^tious by its age anti numbers. It is neceifary for 
Wm who wifhes to rife in the eftimatibn of the world, to 
^fient in iilencc to its judgment till his fame is above the 
reach of envy and declamation ; to a period when he will 
be heard widi greater attention, and more implicit reve« 
fence. 



. i 



'B\it when an author, tjy the fuperiority of his genius 
oru favOlirable concurrence of circum (lances, has gained 
this enlmence, he generally feeTs that ah acqutefccnce in 
the judgment of others has led to an adoption of their 
prejudiees, or that with the power to undeceive manlcind 
*he no longer retains the ardour of his eafly years* He is 
"tdUthg TO pYeferve in peace the laurels he has already 

gained' 
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gained, without incurring the danger of difgrace by UK* 
necefTary diligence, and leaves the talk of enlightening 
mankind to more bold ^nd gcLnerpus adventurers. 

Perhaps, too, th^ ^lealbfe of defcanting on a laboured 
topic^, and of difplayiqg eloquence and. learning inifup- 
p9Ft of 3vhat few will have the courage to deny, may fe« 
duce the votary of literary f;im6. It is eafier to employ 
elegance of language and beauty of ilhagcry on a tom^ 
mon fubje^l than to exprefs a new idea with propriety. It 
is eafy to glide before ih? ,tprrept of opinion, b^t in^r^H* 
dity ^d courage are required, to opppfe it, . A fc,w ofijy 
can be expe6(ed to a^ alone, but millions are formed io 
follow others. . . 

; •• . - ^ • . ■ ^- 

Some of the fame caufes which tend to the perpetuity 
of one opinion may lead to the univerfaljty of another. 
The authority of a name, even without the f^^lion of 
time, will influence the deciiion of the ighoian^ or the 
.eafy. To rejedt an old opinion may be dangerous^ but 
to rejcft a new one is unfaHiionable. The few who are 
placed at the head of politics or literature are the only 
men who cah think for themfelves without inter e(l or fear» 
and even they may be t^iajFed by affedion or vanity f^^the 
minor wits and fcribblers of the day will echo alike their 
V^ifdom and their folly, their juilice and .abfurdity. 

* * ^ / 

J The univerfality of an opinion is not, however, io dan- 
gerous as its perpetuity. The leaders of fafhion are top 
capricious to retain with condancy their friend{})ips qf 

their 



tlieir hatreds. The idol which thcfy have one day efeaei 
Will the next be driven to the gr^rtind. The work whIcK 
they once confrgned to oblivion will foon be pr^ifed as thfc 
nobleft monument of human genius. In one month Soii^ 
they IS a Mi!ton» and in the next a MilboUHi* 

• Iti llteratnre It is eafier to examiiie the juftrce of popui 
laf Opinion than- in politics. ITie abilities and I'efoUicei 
6f a ftatefman caltnot be judged of but by theif rfppafeiitJ 
efl^As; plans which ended in nlih and dil^gfatfe thzf 
have been the prbdU^ibn of wifHomf and" of vigdur ; eit- 
terprizes crowned byfuecefs may haVe been formed by 
^wardtfce and folly : bnt of the merie of an author evei^ 
one has the means to judge ; his weakneffes are the frulc 
of imbecillfty, and his beauties the prodd^tOh of tade' 
and genius ; e?ery man has before him at once his plan 
and eixecdtion, and difference of opinion can only be cauf* 
ed by a variety of tailes, prejudices, and paflions. 



it-- 



This eafinefs of examination, however, while it giVe* 
to every 6ne the means of judging for himftlf, mnft b6 , 
iikewife allowed to add to the inikience of (loth, and to 
caufe a falfe confidence in the decifidns of criticifm. 
When we know that a fubje<5l eludes the moft vigilant eri» 
quiry, we arc not •willing to fubmit fn filence to the au- 
thority of another ; but in cafes which are more eadly 
cxamfined we truft to the opinion of others, fiiice we be- 
Keve that we can add nothing to their remarks. Evctl 
when the critic changes his opinion, we d6 riot think that 
he ifoiAd have retracted his fentiments on fubjefts which 

Z are 
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are fo eafily examined i\ithout fufficient reafons. ' The 
critic, therefore, while he is in fpme meaitire free froia 
the fufpicion which attends the politician* may be *e]^ped- 
ed to retrieve his errors with greater publicityand willing- 
nefsk The political . apoftacy of any chara£^ weaJcens^ 
in tlie opinion of the world, the caufe he chances to ef- 
poufe. The errors of literary opinien, which are very 
liniverfaly may eafily be rectified when the original pro* 
pagators of thofe errors re trad their fentiments ; but in 
politics, the . deferter of a party ftrengtbens its followers 
by his defertion. In literature* every one poifeffes . the 
ineans of judging of the caufes of a chaise of pixinion, 
or believes that he po{refles them ; but in politics, as we 
feel ourfelves unable to account for the condu<S of a.ftaief* 
man* we readily afcribe it to ambition or avarice. 

If it fometimes happens, therefore, that literary preju« 
dices retain their ftrength for a long period of time, we 
muft be forced to allow that -their firft propagators really 
believed the opinions they efpoufed,vand that error conti- 
fiued till it was to7> late to retrieve it ; what firft owed its 
iuccefs to its plaufibility, * is now fandioned by the autho* 
tity of a name, and will ftill iiafluence xhe majority of 
mankind, till the cloud of prcjudi^ce be difperfcd by fbme 
later champion pf mental and literary freedom. 

Thefe are, perhaps, the common-place remai ks of liter 

« ■ 

rature, but they are remarks which are fometimes neceflary .• 
to be remembered. 

,. Among 
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Atnbiig the writings which- have received the greateff 
fiiare oF the applaul'e of the preceding Century, may be 
numbered the le^ares and fermons of Blair. We are in- 
formed by his panegyrifts and biographers, that at the 
firft pubHcation of his works they were quoted at once 
^ by the learned and the young, the witty and the gay ; 
that the rapidky of their fale was never equalled by any 
other produAion of the eighteenth century 5 and that for 
the fourth volume of his fermons he received the fum of 
two thoufand pounds.!'' Yet little can be found in any 
ef his produ^ions which difplays much fpirit, judgment, 
or' philefophy^ His fermons are remarkable - for little 
more than an eafy elegance of (lyle, and a common- place 
mediocrity of thought. His lc6tures difplay the beauties 
©f a mind improved by education, but little indebted to 
tiative genius or vigour. As a critic, when compared 
with Adtlifon, f vrho like him endeavoured to familiarize 
his crttidrnis to the undh-ftandirtg Of the vulgar,) lie will* 
bfe found *much inferior to his riv'al. About half of his 
worlc'may be confulled as an ufeful abridgment of the 
beauties of his predeccffors, and the reft as a colle(5lion of 
popular abfurdities; 

The e flays of Knox' have been praifed by Bofwell as 
fuccefsful imitations of thofe of Johnfon; but to the fu- 
blimtty or profundity of the Rambler Mr. K. can lay no 
elaim. His ftyle is not remarkable for harmony or 
ftrength ; ibis laboured and exadl, without fmoothnefs or 
elegance. His^ tlioughts are feldom hew or fplendid, but 
are frequently juft and ingenious. In attemptipg to fur- 

Z 2 prifc 
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ynh or elevate^ he frequently falls into infipidit^/or ^Am- 
baft. His tribute to the memory of Chatt^rtoa I could 
S^ver read without wiihing that its author would expunge ifc 
from the future editions of his work, or prefent it to the 
v^orld with imporunt and numerous correidlions. That 
Dr. Knox difplays the learning and leading of a fcholar 
it would be foolifh to deny r but thefe a^ompli(h?nentt 
9re too frequently obfcured by the labo^rpd (tiffi^6/of hift 
4i&ion* Were he to forpa i(is i^le by th« f^ rather tlttih 
^e hapdy mt^ny of his faults would be ^iVQidcKl* J :hav4 
obferved with r^ret, that the ai^ter^d^s he Iuis imde im 
the Uitcr e.diticw? pf hb cff^ys have .g^atly ifyjWTffd lb«r 
ifiiit axid their ftyle* 

I bare h^ard Johnfon c^nibied for not givlag ClifV^ingh 
l^^m a place in the lives of the poet^ But 1 cannot belf^ 
thinking, that by becoming; his biographer, Johafini wqu14 
l^tye iNfafted bi^ time iind abiliitip^ Cunning^i^ . i^ ocf^ 
%>{ tbofe poets whom all think ijt uecefiary ^ .rc^^^i i>iM 
few Gncerelj admire. To fome readers, indeed, tbee^f)^ 
^eblenefs of his verfe» a^ the artificial ornajatients whichi 
fupply the plac« of fublimity and naturp, may be a priH-v 
cipal recommendation ; bu/t I believe that few of the 
rjeadcrs of Goldfmith, Drjid^p, Pqpc,, of Wakot, can 
receive xx\u£h delight from the forced thoi^gbtj^.aipd :i^r^v«^ 
Icfs lines ^i Cunningham^ The pocnjs, of Prior hav^f 
been judly cenfured as containix)g too much aUegory and» 
fable for the language of nature^ and tha i^H^ei <en6«f t 
vjU apply to the pattorals of Cuiuiingbam# The foUo^^ 
iQg Aanzgs cootain inflanQe;^ of uuna^tfUn^l abigjt^dj^]^*. bi 

the 
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the firfithe breath of Phtllis is compared to the breezeof 
the bean-fiower bed, and in the fifth the rofes cannot do 
lefs than fade Once Damon is falfc to his vows. 

The roft, tho' a beautiful red, 

Looks faded to Phillis's bloom ; 
And the. hreev^efrom ibe bean^ower bed 

To her breathes but a feeble perfume • 

The dew-drop^ fo limpid and gay ^ 

That loofe on the viblet lies, 
Tho' brightcn'd by Phoebus's ray, 

Wanti lu/lre, compared to her eyes. 

A lily I pluckM in full pride. 

Its frefhnefs with her to compare, 
Andfoolijhly thought, till I trPd, 

The flow'ret was equally fair. 

How, Cory don, could you mi (lake. 

Your fault be with forrow confeft, 
Toufald the white fwans on the lake 

For foftnefs might vie with her breafl. 

The rofes that crept to our mutual recefsj 
And reded among the fweet boughs. 

Are faded, — they droop^and they cannot do lefs^ 
F^ Damon isfalfe to bis vows. - 

Zi Tbe 
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The v^rfef einti^cA Jlfffvk^^ Ni9$nf and .fiiinw^*. e6a». 
tain niucb JHiQk« of ^efcmpti^n^ but littb that can mte% 
reft the feeling^^ Iti^.m)^ ilccc(&ry thai tlw. paftoialt pioet! 
fhould defcribe every appearance of nature, but that he 
fhould fele£t fuch incidbnts; at i can. aioVe the, pafliohi» and 
embelltffa them by jnft imageryi aad natiiraldefbription. 
Even fublimtty tires whtA dte atteation ts xiot rc^eved, 
nor the heart affeded by tkc. expBeiliQn of fintknent or 
the delineation of manners. 

When we read the vevfes g( Gray-^ 

The breezy call of kieenfii- breathing monV 

The fwallow twittering from its ftraw-built (bed (' 

The cock's fhrill clarion or the echoing horn 
No more (haU roofe th^ntfrom thoir- lowly bbd, 

we are very differently affeded than by the HneSi of Cun- 
ningham— 

In the barn the tenant cock, 

Clofe to Partlet pcrchM on high, 
Briikly crows^. (the fhepherd's dock /} 

Jocund that the morning's nigh. 

From the low^^roof '4 c^.tta|fc ridge 
See the chattering fwallow fpring.f 

Parting throV the on0rarch'dbiudge» 
Quick (he dips her dappled wtng« 

^ la 
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In the lines of Curniinghanl defcrifltibh fappHcfs the 
place of fenfe — in tiat <^ GrajF the imager aire ^mplojr^ 
to adorn the fentimenti 

1 do not mean, bowevr^r, that all defcnptiGitt ii ]tf?l^s 
-when unaided by incident or reiib£Hoil f the graf^d^ rerri- 
ficy and fublime, Y^tll; fltH poflefs a power orer th^ feel- 
ings, but the compafs ,of imagery: to which the paflotal 
poet is confined prevents hinr from^ moving the pslffibns, 
but by the introdudtion of humlan padions and munners 
into the bufinefs of his poenu 

When I fay that the verfe o£> Gunntngham^ is fevfble, it 
may, perhaps, be anf^^ered, thatc he aimed at iimplicity, 
and that he attained it ^ but even allowing him the praife 
of fimpiicity, this doesr ncif e^cufe' bin want of vigour, 
lince vigour and iimplicity' are not incompatible with* 
each other. Smollet's Ode to htvcn W^ter porfl^fTes' every 
charadleriftic of (implicity^ yet is equally remarkable for 
energy and fpirit. As it prefents us likewife with a bean^ 
tifui inftance of the union of defcriptton and fbntiment, I 
{hall make no farther apoiogy for infei^ing it.' 

On Leven*s banks while free to toyo 
And tune the rural pipe to Love,; • " 

1 envy 'd not the happieil fwaia> 
That ever trod th' Arcadian plain. 
Pure flream ! in whofe tranfparent wave 
M7 early limbs I wontfto lave^ 

. No 
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No torrents ftain th^ limpid fource ; 

No rocks impede thy dimpling courfcy 

That fweetly murmurs o'er its bcdt 

With white, round, poliQi'd pebbles fprea4 ; 

While lightly poisM, the fcaly broodt 

In myriads cleave thy chryftal flood ; - 

The fpringing trout, in fpeckled pride. 

The falmon, monarch of the tide. 

The ruthlefs pike, intent on war, 

The (liver eel, and mottled pan 

Devolving from thy parent lake 

A charming maze thy waters make, 

By bowers of birch, and groves of pine, 

And edges flower'd with eglantine. 

Still on thy banks fo gaily green 
May numerous herds and flocks be feen, 
And lafTes chaunting o'er the pail, 
And ihepherds piping in the dale, 
And ancient faith that knows no guile, 
And induftry; embrowned wiih toil. 
And hearts refolv'd and hands prepared . 
The bleflings ihey enjoy to guard. 

• . . / 

llie following veifes of Peter Pindar likewife unite 
fimplicity with ftrength, and breathe the real latiguAge' 
of love and nature. 

Oh thou whofe love infpjring air . . • >, . . \1 *» 
/Pc^>gbts, yet gives a thoufand ^ktccb, 

M7 
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My days decline in dark defpair^ 

My nights have loft their fWcet repofc. 

Yet, ah, who once like me Was bleft, 

To others ere thy charms were known. 
When fancy told my raptur'd breafl;. 

That Cynthia fmil'd oh me alone* 

Nymph of my foul ! forgive my fight ; 

Forgive the jealous f(;ars 1 feel. 
Nor blame a trembling wretch who diet 

When others to thy beauties kneeL 

For theirs is every winning art. 

And fortune's gifts^ unknown to me | 
1 only boail a Qmple heart 

In love with innocence and thee* 

I do not mean thst tBe Vf^Ykw of €m^ttgbdf» sife to* 
tally unworthy 6£ attention} th^y <j«^Ul/fy deffeiHre ^e- 
rufal, and may SLVAxsk and improve stn idle hour; but it 
is fometimes lefs invidious to cenfure than to praife* 
The poetry of Cowley and Tfckell taight havfe yet befen 
read, had friendlhip Or Vanity been lefs laviHi of its en^^ 
comiums. 

Though the following pieces have little connexion with 
the preceding fubjcfts, yet they cannot be more properly 
introduced than kt die end o£ fusch defultoiy obfer- 

rations. 

THE 
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THE RESOLUTION. 

When firft by youthful warmth in{blr*d 
I fought the joys of life to prove,. 

The fparkling bowl my bofom fir'd, 
And nature taught my heart to lovc._ 

Amid the feafl» the dance and fong. 
The goblet's liquid juice I prais*d, 

Drawn by mirth*s whirling dream along. 
By wit allulr'd, by madnefs rais'd. 

Oh I then by health, by fortune blefs'd. 
The rapturous dreams of youth wdx mthe; 

My glafs I fill*d,*my girl I prefs'd, 
And prals'd the joys of love and wine» 

Alas how fleet life's pleafures glide 

Before misfortune^ howlmg-ftorm i : ; ' 
. How vain are youth and beauty's pride, 
The piercing wit, the angel. form ! 

How falfe is beauty's willing fniile. 

The accent foft or fwelUng tpar ; , 
How vain the lover's ceafelefs toil, 
, The figh fuppreft, the jealous fear. 

How weak the purple cordial's power ! 

To charm each grief,. each care, hgw vain i 
Alas ! the poifon charms an hour. 

And leaves behind an age of pain. 



A rival's 
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A rival's form, a rivaPs art 

Sedac'd the weak, the fickle fair ; 
He charm'd'her eye, he dole her heart ; ' ' 

That heart tbo falfe, his vows too fair. 

Too foon difeafe with tort'ring power 

Fills my hot veins with liquid fire. 
Now racks the lingering midnight litfHr, 

And bids each joy, each hope, expire. 

No more the pangs of love I'll feel. 

No more the fever's fires be mine, 
I'll from each treacherous folly fteal, 

And bid adieu to love and wine* 

• » * 

Lines to her who Will underftand them. 

Oft as o'er Skiddaw's wilds J rove. 
And mourn the vanifli'd hours of lov^^ 
When the loud wind ^ith boift'rous power 
Drives o'er my form the ftormyihowcr, 
Tho' hoarfe the pealing thunders roll, 
And lightnings flafh from pole to pole, 
The thoughts of thee (hall cheer my way, 
And make the howling tempeft gay. 

When in the cheerful circle's round 
Where wit and gaiety are found. 
When the blythe dance, and merry tale, 
And frolic, mirth, and joy prevail, 

WhcB 
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When converfe fweet, and beaoty's fmikf 
Shall both the happy hours beguile. 
From love an4 frieni^Ikip's arms Pll flety; 
And feek a miftrefs and a friend hi.tbee^ 

And ^'hen the haugjbty foe draw(. nigh, . 
"When to my cout^try's aid I fly. 
When the loudcannp^'s thund'ring roar 
Echo refounds from ihore to ihor^^ 
When death and horror round me fpread^ 
And carnage mulj-ipli^is the dead* 
" When danger's w^eapons potnt^to me, - 
I'll raife my arm, and &ink«n thee» 

And when life's journey's almoft o'er, 
When yoi)thiaA4 ftre^ogtk can cbarm.Q^ foi^^ 
When my laft breath is almoft fled. 
And death flies h©v*ring o'er my head. 
When all the^ world flies from my view. 
And frienidihip weeps its laft adreu. 
When the laft flgh fltall break from tmt, 
I'll in that figh remeinber thee. 



^4^V^ 
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Ingenlumjtbi quod vaeuas defumjit Athenaf, 
Mtjiudih annos feptem ied'it^ infenuiique 
Librii et curis, Jfatua taciturnius exit 
Fhrumjme it rifu pepulam quatit. 



IMITATED. 

The man who ftretch'd in Tfis* tabn retreat 
To hooks and ftudy gives feven years complete, 
See ! ftrow*d with learned duft, his night cap on. 
He walks an 0hje<St, new beneath the fun, , 
The boys flock round him, and the people ftare, 
So ftiff ! fo mute ! fome pedeftal you*d fwear 
Stept from its pedeftal to take the air. 



HoRf 



Popi. 



THERE is perhaps nothing more necefTary to the hap. 
pinefs of a man of letters than an habitual indiffef* 
ence to the praife or cenfure of the world. He who learns 
to regard with much anxiety the opinion of others, and to 
regulate his happinefs by their frown or approbation, fub« 
je<5ts himfelf to the malice or caprice of all whom envy or 
vanity may excite to oppofe his claims. In proportion to 
his anxiety for fame, will be his difEcuIty to gain it. The 
man who awaits in filence till the applaufe of the world 
rewards his labours, has feldom much reafon to repent his 
caution ; but he who betrays impatience for its-praiie, 6t 

A a ange 
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anger at its cenfurcy prefents, by his irritability and impra* 
dence, an objedt to mankind of ridicule or hatred. 

Did this folly^ however, extend to the circles of litera- 
ture alone, it might affedt the fame of its pradifer, but it 
would not injure him in the general edimation of fociety. 
But it is too frequently carried Jato the circles of common , 
life, and extends its influence to the recedes of dome flic 
privacy. The man who knows the .exte&t. of his own 
abiKties, and whofe talents or learning have gained him 
the applaufe of literature, is too apt to imagine that the 
fame homage will be paid him in the ufual intercourfe of 
mankind. He therefore obtrudes his remarks and 
opinions upon the attention of every company into which 
he is admitted^ without any regard to propriety or deco- 
rum, and is furprifed tb difcover in the end, that neither 
his learning nor judgment have excited admiration or 
refpedl. 

It fhould be remembered, however, that literature is 
,^Obt to all the chief purfuit of human life, that the mind 

• anufl fometimes be relieved from the 'cares of burmefs or 
of fludy ; that refle<51ion and anxiety muft fometimes be 
l^id aCidc for gaiety and pleyfure, and that, in. the mo- 

• ments of relaication, the convivial friend will be more 
: w4Uingly received than the dignified inftruflor. If the 

j9nan of letters do not gain that applaufe in common con- 

▼erfation which he expedted, he has not any reafon to 

: diftrud his own abilities, but may reafonably afcrfbe his 

•j£lUare to the pai&ons and difpofitions of mankind. It 

may 
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may be doubted whether even the converfation of- Johufoo 
would have been agreeable to a circle of men aiTembled ia 
the purfuit of gaiety and pleafure. Dignity and know- 
ledge are neither refpedled nor admired by the votaries of 
falbion and frolic j but are rather confidered as intru- 
ders upon the generiil happinefsy aud are therefore ip^gle^ 
or defpifed. 

It is deflrabldi indeedi to unite t)ie; fium of fa&ipn and 
the fcholar ; to pleafe the frivolous by dignity and eafe* 
and the grave by philofophy and learning; but fuch at« 
tezopts are ieldom made without debaGng the digni^ of 
the fchoUr, or de{lroyin|^ the politenefs of the gentlemai^ 
That fecluiU>P which is required to form and improve the 
icholar, and that intercourfe i^ith fociety which is ne^flary 
to po^ifh the man of fafhion, it is feldom in the power of 
human ufidaftry to unite. It is poffible* indeed* to lupport 
both of (he char<^9rs wki decency, but it is not eafy to 
Jhine in one without reli^quifhing the other. 

As I before obferved, even the con verfat ion oF John fijn 
was not probably fuch as would delight an aCeiphly of 
m^n of fafhion. Amid the pUyfulqcfs of his humour, and 
his readinefs of wit, there^appears a bitternefs of farcafm 
and a folemnity of expreOHon^ which would be little reli((i« 
ed at a levee or a card-table. His form, indeed^ was fc^eh 
as to prevent that eafinefs of addrefs which is the chan^* 
teriftic of the gentleman ; but it cannot be proved that 
with all the advantages of externa} appearance |ie 
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' mrould have diftinguiflicd himfelf equally as a courtier 
and an author. 

Of Addifon it is knoi^Ti that though in the company 
of his friends he difplayed wit, humour, eloquence, and 
kaming, yet in the mixed fociety of the world, he was 
affefted with a timidity which obfcured the luftre of his 
talents. He probably poffeffed the manners of a gentleman, 
but he wanted that confidence which is required to fhine 
in fafhionable converfation. 

Pope and Warburton are feldem mentioned as above 
•or below mediocrity. The behju^iour df Swift was a com- 
pound of whimficallity and rudenefs. Gray was haughty 
and fupercilious. Cowpcr was oppreflcd by unconquer- 
able timidity. Bolingbroke, though he fiione in converfa- 
tion, is rather known for his perfonal accompliOiments and 
* his political intrigues, than for any depth of philofophy 
or extent of erudition. Chatterton fays of himfelf, that 
he had the happy art of pleafing in conVerfation, but be- 
^ fides allowing for the illufions of yputhful vanity, we 
fhould remember that his Icnrning was but nneah, 
" and the perfons with whom he formed his intimactes 
' were perhaps neither remarkable for penetration nor po- 
"litenefs. Goldfmith was generally confidered as a 
' foolilh but good natured companion. Adam Smith 
vr&s filent and unobtrufive. Chefterfield was a mafter 
and pra6tifer of politenefs, but he is principally in- 
4ebted for his literary fame to his knowledge of courts 
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^Stfsd mttif and not to oiiigiiii^lity of ^pmpofitiony o? energy 
of thought. 

There have> indeed, been fome inftances of men uniting 
at once the erudition and knowledge of the ^holar, and the 
cafe and the fuavity of the gentleman. But fUch mea 
Jjave generally owed their excellence to fome favourabh; 
peculiarity of circumftances, which attended their apj^ir 
ration and indudry. The man of letters has not any 
reafon to be diffatisfied with his own fuecefs, thoug]| 
he ^ould not reach the eminence of a Fox. To fee] 
jthe pangs of envy and difcontent becaufe we are inferior 
%o a few, is to forget our graticude to that be;ing who en* 
abled us to foar above the fphere .of the unlettered an4 
the ignorant. 

In the focieties of literary men, there is allowed a free-^ 
^om of opinion which is totally unknown in the daily in^ 
iercourfe of civility. In the common circles of the worlds 
whatever is apparently ridiculous or (Grange, is readily 
confidered by the vain and the fuperdcial, as the objiod 
of laughter and of wonder; and he, therefore, who 
iwifbes to defcend to the eafe of a companion, «mk lay 
afide much of his vehenience of fpeech, and <;oQfortn hinv* 
felfto the comprehenfion and the prejudices of his he<Mr« 
ers. This complaifance, however, is a virtue which is 
feldom pradifed by the 'man of learning, and its ab- 
fence is therefore one great obdacle to his power of 
pleafmg. 

A a 3 Theft 
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. Thefe obfenrations^ however, arc only diredled againfl 
that inordinate defire of applaiife which deftrojs the hap- 
pinefs of its pofTeffor, and renders him contemptible to the 
neorld ; but there is a civility of manners which is abfo* 
lately necefTary in the common intercourfe of life, and 
which it is in the power of every man to acquire. That 
•dogm'atifm and irritability which are fo frequently the 
chara^eridics of literary men, are generally the confe- 
quence of a childifh indulgence of the pafllons, and may 
be conquered by circumfpedion and pcrfeverance. The 
attainments of a fcholar may only excite the envy or tht 
hatred of the ignorant and the foolifh ; but good-humour 
is equally pleafing to the vulgar and the polite, the unlet- 
tered and the learned. 

If the man of letters be not able to fhine in the circles 
of gaiety and fafhion, yet he has little reafon to complain 
of the infelicity of its lot. A confcioufncfs of our. own 
powers is the bcft-prcfervative againft difcontent and envy. 
It is not the lot of every one to aftonifti or improve the 
world by the fplendour of literary talents. He who by 
Iiis genius and knowledge has gained the applaufe of the 
learned and the^ good, may look with intrepidity and 
triumph on the oppofition or the laughter of ignorance 
>nd folly. 
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No. 42. 
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IfJ that period of the world which the poets have dl/1 
tinguifhed by the title of the filver age, when the 
gifts of plenty were gained without toil, and the charms 
of plcafurc enjoyed without guilt, the world was ruled 
by Content, a lovely goddcfs, whofe fmile difpelled the 
demons of folicitudc and carei who preferved the minds 
and the bodies of her> votaries in perpetual health; who 
enabled ^age to preferve the happincfs of youth, and youth 
to baniih the anxieties of age. 

But at length the trai^qaillity of her reign was difturb^ 
cd by war, attended by ambition, who hurried her from 
her throne, and condemned her to retire for fecurity to 
the cottages of poverty". Attended by innocence and 
peace, and arrayed in the garb of padoral fimplicity, 
with a bafket hung carelefsly on her arm, which contain- 
ed fome fruits from the garden of the celeftials, (he fome- 
times refted in the cottage of a folitary peafant, whofe 
orchard fupplied him with food, and whofe third was 
quenched by a neighbouring rivulet, and fometimes mixed 
in the fports and dances of the (hepherds : but even thefe 
abodes of fimplicity and privacy weie difturbed by ma- 
lice and revenge, the minifters of war ; and Content per- 
ceiving tthat fhe could no longer receive the adoration of 
mankind without Iharing in their guilty difappeared from 
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the earth, and has never fince re-vifited the habitations of 
mortals. 

Upon the difappearance of Content, Mirth, the fon 
of folly, and Sorrow, the daughter of. misfortune, ap- 
peared on the earth. Mirth was arrayed in a robe of 
purple on which were depifbed the vidlories of lov« aod 
the amours of Venus. Is his right hand he held a gobkt 
of nedtar, and in his left a garland of flowers whofe frag- 
rance overpowered refle<5lion and lulled the fenfes to.foi- 
getfulnefs. His brows were entwined with a wreath c\f 
myrtle, and his hair perfumed with ambrofia. He pro.- 
mifed to all who (hould follow him eternal youth and un- 
mixed gaiety. The time of his followers was fpent in 
perpetual feftivity and nodlurnal rcvellinc^in tuning the 
harp to the fongs of gladnefs, or lillentng to the, jefl) of 
merriment and laughter. 

The face of Sorrow was overfpread with a fickly pale*' 
nefs. Her eye was always fixed upon the earth, unlefs 
the voice of hope roufed her from her reverie. She wa^ 
arrayed in the robes of night, without ornament or ele^ 
gance. Her diftievelled hair hung down in ringlets, and 
flowed on the bofom of the winds. The revelry of mirtl^ 
was hufhed at her approach ; the verdure of the fpring 
faded beneath her (leps^ She fometimes reclined upop 
the banks of a rivulet, whofe murmuring foothed the 
fenfes to complacency, and fometimes overhung the bat- 
tlements of a rock, while the noife of the fcreech-owl wa^ 
imp^rfe^ly heard in the bluflering of the iloriPi; and the 
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roaring of the winds infpired the mind with, melancholf 
horror. ' 

Mirth allured to his train the favourites of fortune, the 
gay, the giddy, and the young, all who had tafted of the 
ilream of pleafure, and all whom wealth or flattery could 
feduce. The footfteps of Sorrow were followed by all 
whom calamity or age had rendered infenfible to the aU 
hifements of Mirth ; by difappointed lovers and unpro- 
tedled orphans ; by thofe who remembered the friendfhip 
of the dead or felt the infults of the living. Each led its 
refpedive followers from the paths of reafon. The difci- 
ples of Mirth, intoxicated by the garland of forgetfulnefs, 
paifed their hours in debauchery without the power of re« 
fleflion. The votaries of Sorrow wafted their ftrength in 
|:he arms of langour, or were driven by dcfpair to the 
depths of eternity. 

But it fometimes happened that the votaries of Mirth 
deviated into the fteps of Sorrow, and that the votaries 
of Sorrow were peifuaded to join the feftiVities of Mirth. 
Hope painted to the mourning the felicities of joy, and 
refledlion reprefented to the gay the uncertainty of plea- 
fure. As it was foon perceived, however, that by this 
iiiconftancy of mankind the power of both was endanger- 
ed, they agreed to reign with divided empire ; Mirth pre- 
fided over the feftivities of marriage, and Sorrow ruled 
the folemnities of death. But it was eafily found th^t 
the caprice and inconftancy of mankind fometimes paid 
to one power the homage which belonged to the other; 

the 
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the widow appeared at the altar of Mirth, and the bride 
woHhippcd at the fhrine of Sorrow. In order, therefore* 
to preferve the power of each, and to prevent ihefe in- 
conveniences, they married, and brought forth Ch sta- 
tu ln ess. She inherited the gaiety of her father, with 
the feeling of her mother. Beneath her reign the extacjr 
•f joy or the violence of grief were equally unknownt 
Health, fimplicityy and innocencet were again the at* 
tendants of the cottage and the throne«, and t^ earth wa^ 
bledbd by the fmile of tranquillity and peace. 



No. 43. 



MemMrabilk^ 

AS the Saunterer has nearly approached its conclu* 
fion* I may, perhaps^ be allowed the liberty of in- 
troducing bto this paper a number of njifceUaneous ol^ 
fervations, which were too trifling to Hand alone, but 
which, when <:olle^ed together, may not be uoeatertaint- 
JBg or ufelefs* 

When, in a former number, I praifed the author of the 
Purfutts of Literature, I alluded to the general cbara^er 
x)f his writings He is fometimes, however, obfcure, in- 
flated, and affe&ed in his ftyle^ and frequently acrimo- 
nious and violent in his fentiments. His poetry, though 
it be in general forcible and eafyi difplays -Uitle of that 
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arcknefs or Spirit wbich difttnguifhes the fatrres of Pope 
^nd Diyden ; and is fometimes rendered weak and pro* 
fate by the aukward introdudion of characters and names^ 
iMrithout regard to order or connexion. His matter is - 
loaded with imagery and metaphor, and his didlion ob« 
loured by urifuccefsful attempts at fi mpVicity. His illibe* 
rality and ytdknce are the principal deformities of his 
ivorky and materially injure its effe^. He does not op* 
pa& bts opponents with the calmnefs or politenefs of a phi* 
iofc^ber or a gentleman, but attacks them with the fury 
iand ihe anger of a political madman. There is a warmth 
lof expreffion, indeed^ which may'fametimes break forth 
•amid the ag^atfion and the noife of literary controverfy ; 
but ihc exceptionable paflages of the Purfuits of Litera- 
ture are not the momentary effufions of party zeal, but 
1>reathe the uninterrupted fpirit of bigotry and prejudice. 
When he tncrttions Peter Pindar, he introduces, as fre- 
*quently as poffible» the epithet obfcure ; yet the celebrity of 
that gentleman alone could give him a place in the Pur- 
fuits of Literature. When \ fpeak in this manner of the 
Purfuit^of Literature, 1 do not fpeak with the refent* 
ment of a democrat or an infidel. Its principles are fuch 
as I have always fupp^rted, to the belt of my ability, by 
my writings -an J con verfation. It dlfj>lays exten five eru- 
dition, grcrtt command of Imguage, and a knowledge of 
' the ju(t principles of Englifh compofulon. Though I 
have mentioned its faults, lam not infenOble to its me- 
rits, anJ ftill think that its author deferves the gratitude 
of every man who regards with reverence the conftitution 
and reKgion of his country. 

The 
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The writer, however, who attacks the chara^ers oT 
others (hould give them an opportunity of confronting^ 
their accufer. That the unworthintfs of a fatirill dioai- 
nifhes the influence of his fatire, is an opinion which the 
works of Dryden and of Pope may prove to be errone* 
ous. Was thtlr poetry lefs fuccefsful when accompanied 
by their names than if it had been given anonymouGy to 
the world ? Did vice or folly f«el.with lefs fenfibility the 
dart of fatire becasfe they knew the hand from which they 
received it ? Did Hogarth regard the fatire of Churchill 
with greater indifference becaufe ht fupported his attack 
by the authority of his name ? The apparent cowardice 
and meannefs of anonymous fatire materially dtmininies 
its force. The world is unwilling to credit the aifertion^ 
or regard the cenfure, of a man who dare not fupport the 
juftice of his cenfure,, or the truth of his afiertion, by his 
perfonal tcftimony ; even the objedls of his fatire, how- 
ever guilty they may be, will tfiumph over the caution of 
their accufer, and deny the juflice of a charge which can- 
not be fupported by the perfonal authority of its au* 
thor. 

The propriety o^ frequent quotation likewife, for which 
the author of the Purfuits of Literature is fo ftrenuous an 
advocate, may be reafonably doubted. He who thinks 
himfelf qualified to write upon any fubje<5(, (hould be pof- 
fefTed of the power to exprefs his meaning without labour 
or obfcurity ; but he who employs quotations to exprefs 
his meaning, is only a fele(flor of the eloquence of others, 
and betrays, by the frequency of the praftice, his own 
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pOreity of language. When we pratfe Johufon %% ^ 
greateft of the Englifh writers, and introdace, to il- 
locate our opinion, the words of Horace^ ^* Sed vatem 
egregium,'' &c. S^. We only giye a proof of our ownr 
barren nefs of inTeotton. Qootatiom ihoald only be em** 
ployed ^ the head of a paper, to convey &miit idea of 
tbe nature of its fubjed, as iliuftrations of ctltiicirmy or 
fip decide fbme difputed poiat in hi*ftory or listerature* 
Perhaps the Punfuks of Literature owes its celebrity, m 
ibfite meajfure, to the frequent quotations from ancient 
and. modern cladlcs ; yet any man may form fuch a e(4- 
iedion of literary reliques, without any other qualified* 
tions than much i^uftry and a flight knowledg;e of the 
langu«iges« \ 

Notwith (landing die praifeswhteh have be^ fo lariOily 
bedowed upon the writings of Voltaire, he is, perhaps, 
one of thdfe writers whofe name w411 be forgotten by f«- 
ture ages, v As a poet he fe^dom rifes to fubltmity, and 
frequently fallsbelow mediocrity ; he is frequently eafy and 
fprightly, but feldom vigorous or pathetic. The higheft 
praife which can be given ta his fmaller tales is that' of 
amuiing tnfles. His Candide difplays much fprightlinefi 
of fincy, and fome knowledge of mankind, but little phi- 
lofophy, judgment, or genius. As an hiftoTiaa he is flip, 
pant, inaccurate, and fanciful. Whenever he can find 
an opportunity to indulge a fneer at the government or 
politics of England, he facrifices to his obje<S every con* 
iideratton of truth and probability. His critici6ns ait; 
too frcquemly the offspring of prejudice or vanity, and 
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diiplay little energy of judgment or extent of learnings 
As a philofophery he is in general weak, fuperficial, and 
yiiionary ; he parfued an hypothefis till his fancy was 
wearied, without regarding the arguments by which it 
was oppofedy or the weaknefs of the reafonings on which 
it was originally founded. His flyle is neither remarkable 
for (Irength nor fplendour, but is eafy apd elegant. Except 
bis hiftory of Charles XII. his dramas are the only 
productions in which he has difplayed much judgment* 
and they are remarkable for little more. Of the vigour 
or fublimity of Shakefpeare, whom he fooliHily attempted 
to rival, they do not pofTefs the froallefi portion. He 
may be juftly confidered as a man of fome wit, much va- 
riety of knowledge, and confiderable fancy ; but as one 
who poflefTed little ilrength of miiui or profundity of eru- 
dition ; as one rather formed to amufe than to ailoniih or 
inftrudt^ to improve the -plans and the works of others ra- 
ther than to delight the world by the greatnefs or ^crfe^ion 
of his own ideas. Cpndorcet'^ Life of Voltaire is one of the 
mod unintercAing books I have eyer read. 

The following letters, as they relate to the Saunterer, 
(No. 39) may, perhaps, be inferted with. propriety ; — 

To the Editor of the Tyne Mercury. 

Sir, 

While perufing the comparifon of Betty with Chat- 
Ccrton. * * * * • ** *♦ * ♦* *♦ 

• 

It 
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it appeared to me that the only point of agreement be- 
tween thofe celebrated charafters, is their eaily maturity' 
of genius. The difference of their fates muft excite 
painful recolledions in every mind not dead to feeling ; 
but we (hould pauie ere we cenfure the age at large for 
fuffcring the poet to linger out his (hort life in mifery, 
while every earthly bleffing awaits the command of a Rof- 
cius : and confider whether this ftriking contraft do not 
aeceffarily arife from the di&rent puxfuits of liurature and 
of a6ling. . 

Mind alone is the inftrumene of an author, and oiily 
roinds of equal power can juflly appreciate his merit ; 
but he who^ poffefles the faculties of fight and hearing 
may be enraptured with an ador, whofe excellence de- 
pends ib much on- externals. How few of the applauders- 
of Mailer Betty could tafte the beauties of Chattcrton ! A 
good writer can never experience the perfonal enjoyments 
of a fuccefsful candidate for theatrical fame. He never 
hears the thoufandth part of the praife his works may re- 
ceive ; but an ador is at once gratiEed by the applaufe of 
the fair, the learned, and the noble — even royalty itfelf 
repeats his eulogium. Alone and unfuppoited, the vo* 
tary of literature may confume the bed of his days in 
mental labour 2 the Work which is produced may be of 
diftinguifhed excellence, and yet his only reward be a 
fcanty pittance while living, and an elaborate panegyric 
on his tomb ! The experience of ages confirms the truth 
of thi5 melancholy portrait. Look to our great moralift, 
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-Johnlbn, whole papers nay enlighten the iboR drftanc 
pofterity, not hoROiirably fubfifting on the fruits of hb 
genias, but depending on a penfion for fuppott ! The 
Ayrfhire bard» whofe poems refled honour on his coun- 
try, was rewarded, Hke fbme AipeTanoated* Talei!, 
with a place in the excife. Can the fate of the unfortu- 
nate Chatterton then furprife ? it fhould be recolIe6ed tOd, 
that if he really cottipdfed the Battle of HoUltog^, hecon»- 
menced his poetical career by impoAore. Whaterer be 
its merits, he difclaimed them. Could he ezped the to- 
ward of original genius for merely tranfcribing the manu- 
iirript^ of Rowley ^ Hk adcnowledged, and later produc- 
tions, are generally deemed iiklerior to thdfe which W tfi- 
tHboted to the monk df Briftol. 

The (labiKty of a work, though k extend the feme of 
Its author^ readers it to him lefs a'<dvam^eo«s. To re- 
peatedly enjoy the beauties of a poem, were repeated 
'parchaies neceflary, a poet need twt envy t^ fbrcune of a 
Rofcios : but a book, placed in a pohlic libraty, may- 
long yield rnftrn^ibn aiki delight to thonfands, without its 
author deriving any pecuniary adrant^ge whatever. 
I/ewis and Home have no ihare in the triumph and rd<« 
ward which the theatrical phenomenon enjfoys in tlie chst- 
fia^rs of Ofmond and Douglas.. Noais can taife ct led 
hh beauties without purchaiisg the gratification* For 
rivals of his fame, he has. only his coontiymen and c(m- 
temporaries. An author enters the field againft every 
tfcnitts of every country, ahd of the moSt diAant ^rs-'-ive 
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may be faid even to contend with futurity. Wljen the 
mere a<5lor quits this mortal (lage, he leaves nothing for 
pofterity to admire— his powers are felt only when they 
can be rewarded ; but the poet enjoys a fpecies of immor- 
tality, and extorts applaufe when reward cannot reach 
him. Perhaps, if the beauties of a poem expired with the 
poet, his life would be more honoured, and his death 
more fmcerely lamented. In every other profeflion, dif^ 
tinguiflied talents enfure an ample fortune, while a cele- 
brated author feldom enjoys the proud fatisfacflioii of ob- 
taining an honourable fupport by his genius. Patronage 
or penfion, though it reflc<5ts honour on the man who be* 
ftows it, is degrading to him, and deprefTes that noble 
fpirit of independence, which is the fure concomitant of 
genius, and which (hrinks at receiving dignified alms from 
unlettered ignorance. Great indeed muft be the love of 
fame — fweet the whifpertngs of hope, to induce any one 
voluntarily to devote his days to a profeffion, in the pur- 
fuit of which, it is probable, he muft fubmit to receive 
from compaffion, what he feels a/Tuied is his right ; to 
kifs the hand which humbles him to the duft ! Indeed, 
the annals of literature render the queftion no longer 
doubtful whether, were another Chatterton to arifci bis 
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* To the Editor of the Tyne Mercury. 

1 (hoald not have troubled you with the prefent trifling 
commuuicatiotn) had it not appeared to me that the wri- 
ter of the obfervations, figned O. in your laft week's pa- 
per, had» in fome degree, miftaken tnj meaning. 1 did 
not point out the fate of Cliatterton a& any di%racetothe 
age itfelfi but as a difgrace to individuals, and as a fub* 
jedt of melancholy refle<5lian. Whether a boy of the age 
of (ixteen ought, for fach an arti^ce as that of Chatter* 
tOQy to be condenmed to obfcurity and want^ the limits 
of my paper will not allow me to enquire. Whatever 
may have been the deceit of Chatterton, his genius was 
known to Walpole, and that alone deferved fome attention* 
Had he even appeared to be the copyiii of another, bis 
early curiofity and acutenefs deferved the kindnefs and 'a(* 
fiftance of the grea^ ; but in this cafe Walpole acknow- 
ledges that he believed the poems to be the compofitions 
of Chatterton himfclf, and that the difcovery of the im- 
pofture alone prevented him from offering his patronage, 
Mr, Pinkerton, however, had deceived the world with as 
much ingenuity as Chatterton; yet the former gentleman 
was the friend of Walpole, and had the honour to raife a 
literary monument to his nicmory. Pcrfonal reientment, 
it appears^ had greater influence than an hatred of deceit ; 

* This letter firft appeared under the Cgoature of Juftus. The 
fpi|:it it preferved, though the expreffioB is altered, as the original 
xmpreffion was loft. The latter part of it» which alluded to other fub- 
jecis, IS expunged. 
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;ind what in a youth was a deteftahle and daring crime, 
in a man was a trivial and )>ard6nable error ! 

HEWSON CLARKE. 



ADVERTrSEMENT. 

Whereas fevcral literary ladies and gentlemen, particu- 
larly William Godwin, Lord Malmfbury, Mrs. Smithy 
Mr. Southey, Mr. Lambe, the late Editors of the Ana- 
lytical Review, and the friends of the late Lord \ton- 
boddo and Mrs. Robinfon, have claimed feveral of the 
images and opinions which appeared in my letter to the 
Saunterer, I think it a neceflary juiUce to niyfelf to afFure 
the public that 1 have not copied a" Tingle line from the 
works of Mrs. Robinfon, Lord MonboJdo, the Editors 
of the Analytical Review, Mr. Lambe, Mr. Southey, 
Mrs. Smith, Lord Malmfbury, or William Godwin, as 
witnefs my hand, this loth day of June, 1805. 

WILFRID WILDGOOSE. 
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£t mibi purgafam crebro qui perfonet our em ; 

Solve fenef centum mature^ fanus equum, ne 

Peccet ad extremum rideiidus, et ilia ducat. 

Nunc itaque versus zt cjttera luoxcka pono. 

HoR. 

IMITATED. 

* 

A voice there is, which whifpers in my esa, 

(*Ti8 reafon*s voice which fometimes one can hear,) 

Friend Clarke be prudent, let your mufe take breath, 



And never gallop Pegafus to death. 

Left ft iff and ftately, void of fire and force. 

You limp like Brijled on a Lord May'r's horfe. 

FaREWEL then verse, ANP LOVE, AND EVERT TOT, 

The rhtmes and platthings of th* unbearded sot. 

IT is in fome mcafure necc/Tary for him who wiflies to 
promote his reputation, that he Oioiild not difclofe 
himfelf till he finds that he has infpired fome conje(5lure 
and enqirry. When a book is publiflied without the ad- 
dition of a name, attention is excited, and curiofity em- 
ployed in examining the peculiarities of its fentiments and 
diftion. If it be the produ(5lion of genius, its fame is ijx- 
creafed !>y the rumours which fucceffively afcribe it, like 
the Phillipics oi Junius, to the orator, the philofopher, 
and thr ftatcfman ; but if its faults are more numerous 
than its beauties, candour is willing to excufe thofe errors 
of which the author, by his filence, appears to be confci* 
0U5. To a periodical writer, fccrccy is peculiarly favour- 
able 
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able. If he fatirtzes the vagaries of fafEion, and uiutes 
to the erudition of the fcholar the eafc^ of the gentlemaiiji 
ke rs painted by the fancy of hta reader, as the favourite 
l>f the fair, or the companion of the great ; his falli<^ are 
quoted by the beaux, and admired by the belles. The pa* 
lite are gratified by the appearance of a paper conducted 
by a mafier of t}ie ceremomei^ and which enables them to 
Ihlne without the toil of thinking ; and the vulgar are 
willing to receive the iaftru^iojos of si man who appean 
to be intimate with thd circles kA politene6» 

But if he difplay profundity of thought and extent of 
knowledge, he is confidered as a iage whole life has been 
fpent tn the purfuit of fcience and philofophy ; as one to 
whom the circles of learning are familiar, and whofe opf- 
hions may be heard without diftrud, as the fruits of con- 
tinual meditation and retirement, 

- I 

' The period has at length arrived which miift coit^;^ 
dude the labours of the Sauntbrhr. He muft noW 
relinqtfifh the dignity by which he has endeavoured to cofa^ 
mand ^ttcentioA, and mud ftand before the judgiDent df 
the wofld unaided by imaginary iniportance. 

That all have read my eflays without wearineis, or 
that many have been impre/Ted by the truth of my opi^ 
nlons, it would be foalt(h to imagine. My dullnefs may 
have been cenfured when I have aimed at wit, or my af* 
fedlation ridiculed where I , have attempted elegance* 
Some may regret that 1 have not more frequently de- 
fcended to lemporary fabjeds^ and others that 1 h^ve fb 

feldom 
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{cldom indul^^ed in fallies of pleafantry. The gay may 
wi(h that 1 had attended to the progrefs of fafhion, and 
the amorous that I had endeavoured to inftruA the lover 
or the man of gallantry. In the circle of a provincial 
ncwfpaper, there are many to whom an effay on morality 
or criticifm is ufelcfs. The politician would perhaps be 
wore highly gratified by the conje^ured fagacity of a 
Rofe, than by the wit or the politenefs of a Chederfield ; 
and the trad ef man would probably prefer a lift of the 
prices of (lock to the pages of the Rambler. 

I have not, however, any reafon to complain of m- 
difference* The enquiries of the learned are feldora di- 
rected to the columns of a newfpaper ; but wherever the 
circulation of the Mercury has extended, I have been read, 
and where I have been read I have received fome atten- 
tion. The piaife of men, neither degraded by pedantry 
nor ignorancei I have always confidered as the mod fa- 
tisfa<5lory applaufe ; for what can excite tliat praife, but 
fentiments which the experience of every man has proved 
tp be true, or opinions which have flattered the votaries 
of wickednefs and folly. Of the latter, after a minute ex- 
amination of my own writings, I have not made any 
difcovery ; it is therefore rcafonable to conclude that my 
writings have been in fome meafure recommended by the 
regard which I have endeavoured to exprefs for the caufe 
of virtue and of truth. 

In thofe efTays which I have devoted to perfonal fatire, 
1 have endeavoured to render that fatire inapplicable but 
* by 
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by !ts likenefs. T have not traced the peculiarities of a 
character with minute exaftnefs, but have endeavoured to 
diftinguifh thofe features which, though peculiarly appli- 
cable to one, may be applied to many. The conclufioii 
of my paper has prevented me from purfuing my plan to 
fuch an extent as I could have wiihed, not from the.plea- 
fure which is yielded by the (ketches of folly, but from my 
defir« to hold up to the world the portraits of living virtue* 

For my verha ardentia I fhall make no apology. 
The fentences which the cold feverity of criticifm may 
pronounce too warm, may have a powerful effedl when 
employed to fuppbrt the virtuous, or animate the indolent. 

Except thofe papers figned X. and the billet figncd O. 
page 290, I have not received any afliflance. 

When I look back upon my own labours, whatever may 
be their infipidity or weaknefs, I am furprifed at my own 
attempts. My writings, it is true, muft be equally praif- 
ed or condemned, whatever may be the fituation or the 
motives of their writer. But furely if the author be dif- 
graced, the man may be excufe'd, when it is known, that 
ijiey were not compofcd in the (hades of retirement, or. in 
the moments of eafe and penfive luxury, by the man of 
pleafure or the votary of fcience ; but amidll the buftle 
of bufmefs, and the murmur of a crowd ; by one 
whofe days have been fpent in commercial adllvity, and 
wlio, without difplaying the genius, has perhaps furnifhed 
by his writings an example of the youth, the temerity, 
and the pride of Chatter ton. If 
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I If, notwithAaivding my labour and my hopes, tl\c 

lUerary fabric which I have reared, (hould be doom* 

cd to ft and only for a while a moulderbg monu-^ 

inent of ufelefs labour, I ffaaH at lead receire fome confo* 

^ionby itBc&ing that Ihave not compofed aline which, 

in the hour of ficknefs or of death, 1 could wifh to blot. 

It is not in my power to command the praifes of learning 

^od greatness, but I have endeavoured to deferve the fa* 

vour of piety and virtue. 

HEWSON CLARKE. 

Catejhcadf June 1 3, l3o5. 
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ERRATA. 

I^ge 51. IJne 7. for negligence read uglmefs. '^ 

p. 56. 1. 4. for (xnd Toitbout ifclirbfUty read and witty tvithwtf t5*4& ^ 

p. 3 7. I. 25. for upon read them, ' 

p. 61. 1. 12 for tlh read bis. 

p. 91 . (. f 6. dele /V, and 1 jto. for f^f^Jed wiH read pojpjptf of, 

p. 95. 1. 2. for breeze read breve, 

p. 127. 1. 29. hrjiudying x^^'Aj^udy, 

p. 132. L^. for OldpwQrtb read Creechy and 1. ix for ahoratiotu read 

aberrations, 
p. 147. L 5. iorfalus Ttid fcelvs, 
p. 1^^. 1. 8. for much read littie, 
p. 173. in the mottoes, for matutitna read matina, and for morning 

read mountain* ~ . 

p. 250. 1. 2C. for three fouls X^'dA free fouis, 
*!>. 2<a. 1* x8. for attitudes read attitude, 
'P« 266. 1. 19. for that error read that their error, 
p. 271. 1. 9. ioT fajpons read anions, 
"p. 274. L 24. for to charm read to calm, 

I Ny\r'ASTL« UPON Ttkx, 
Trinced by &. Anderfon, in the Side. 
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